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New York, Thursday, December 12, 1907. 


THE KOPPERS COKE OVEN. 


ANOTHER BY-PRODUCT SYSTEM INTRODUCED FROM EUROPE, 


During the past few years the coke oven design of 
Heinrich Koppers of Essen-Ruhr has been received with 
increasing favor in Europe, and since it has been accepted 
for one plant in this country, at Joliet, Ill, a description 
based upon the latest printed data available will be of in- 
terest to American readers. The Koppers oven design may 
be regarded as the culmination of the desire to secure as 
complete control as possible of the heating of the oven, 
and therefore of the coking operation. It is of the ver- 
tical flue type with single flued walls, and provision is 
made for a separate Bunsen burner for each individual 


vertical flue, of which there are from 28 to 32. Each of 
them is capable of individual regulation. 
Koppers builds two kinds of oven—one called the 








Section 


“waste heat oven,” in which the surplus heat is avail- 
able in the form of a hot waste gas, the other the “ regen- 
erative oven,” which produces the surplus heat wholly in 
the form of a combustible gas. 

The Waste Heat Oven, 

The arrangement: of the heating system is shown in 
the accompanying Figs. 1 and 2. The gas returning from 
the condenser plant flows through the main pipe R and 
the branches §, at the right side of Fig. 1, into the dis- 
tributing flue T under the walls entering from the flue T 
into the vertical heating flues through the gas nozzles A 
after being mixed with the adequate amount of air of 
combustion. Rising in the vertical flues, it flows into the 
collecting flue M, and thence descends through the two 
flues H at the right of Fig. 1 through J into the waste 
heat flue K. Koppers, therefore, has now decided the 
question of the most satisfactory arrangement of the dis- 
charge flues by having two descending flues at the right 
hand of the oven. Each individual vertical heating flue 
may be throttled by moving the sliding brick damper F. 
These dampers are operated from above after the seals 
U and V have been removed. In this manner the supply 
of gas may not alone be regulated by the aid of the gas 
valves, but also by throttling the escaping gases of com- 
bustion. The gas nozzles A are accessible from above in 
the same manner as the sliding brick dampers F. It is 
stated that the changing of nozzles which have been burnt 
tight is easily accomplished provided the heating flue in- 
volved has been stopped for awhile. 


The supply of 
capable of regulation through a valve. 


heating gas for each oven is of course 
The throttling of 
each individual flue makes it possible to heat the oven 
walls very uniformly and permits of very close control 
of the operation, at the same time securing a low con 
sumption of gas in producing a good coke. These objects 
Koppers formerly aimed to secure by narrowing the upper 
horizontal flue M, Fig. 3, in the direction of the highest 
gas pressure. This design, however, has been given up 
since it found that it unnecessary, in view of 
the excellent regulation obtainable through the slide 
dampers F. The flue M is placed below the roof of the 
oven as closely as possible, so that its heat may be utilized 
for the operation and losses by radiation be avoided. In 
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Through Koppers’ Waste Heat By-Product Coke Oven. 

coking swelling coals Koppers places this flue higher in 
order to make the side walls better capable of resisting 
pressure, 

The supply of air for combustion is provided in the 
following manner: It enters the distributing flue B, 
Fig. 2, and from this flows through small tuyeres, C, at 
right angles to the gas nozzles, rising in an annular space 
around the escaping gas. As the result of the method of 
regulation of the coking operation and the absence of any 
heating of the floor of the oven, the Koppers waste heat 
oven does not require very serious foundation work. 
When the ground is rocky a simple block of concrete Is 
used. The air for combustion in that case is usually 
brought from the machine side of the oven. It is possible 
to utilize also old foundations, as shown in Fig. 1, at the 
left side, which indicates a reconstruction of an old plant. 
The ovens have simply been built on top of an old founda- 


tion indicated in the drawing by cross hatching. 


The Regenerative Oven, 


In his first plant Koppers followed the usual arrange- 
ment of placing the regenerators in two longitudinal flues. 
Now, however, he fills the entire space below the ovens 
with checker work and gives every oven its own regen- 
erator, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. The execution of this 
fundamental idea in detail may be seen from the draw- 
ings. The ovens rest upon strong walls, which lie be- 
tween the regenerators, and the checker work of the lat- 
ter is borne by abutments on the separating walls and by 
two piers below the checker work. 

The necessary division into two parts of each regenera- 
tor is brought about by the central flue W, Fig. 3, this 
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flue in the recent 
closer to the drawing side of the oven. 


more 


plants being placed somewhat 
This arrangement 
has been adopted in order to meet the requirements of the 
direction. 


conical form of the oven in this By locating 
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SECTION c-d-e-f 


SECTION k-l-m-n 


2.—Cross Sections of Koppers’ Waste Heat By-Product 
Coke Oven. 


Fig. 


the central flue W in this manner provision is made for 
14 gas nozzles on one side, while there are 17 nozzles on 
the other, thus crowding the nozzles more closely together 
on one side and increasing the heat at the point where the 
body of coal is thicker, owing to the conical shape of the 
oven. 

As the arrows in the indicate, the 
combustion flows from the distributing flues K, and K,, is 
distributed to the individual regenerators, is heated in 
them and flows through openings in the roof to the lower 
horizontal flue. Through the opening C it then reaches 
the main heating flue. On the other side of the regenera- 


drawings air of 
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SECTION c-d 


Fig. 3. 


tor the gases of combustion take the opposite course. Mix- 
ture of the gas with reheated air of combustion takes 
place a little later in the regenerative oven than it does 
in the waste heat ovens shown in Fig. 1, in which the 
air enters at right angles to the direction of the flow 
of gas. The object is to prevent the formation of blow- 
pipe jets. 

Connection between the waste flue and the individual 
regenerators was formerly provided for through small 
horizontal flues J, and J. More recently Koppers pro- 
vides for this connection by fittings shown in Figs. 8 and 
9, each of which can be closed by a horizontal slide valve 
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F, Fig. 9. By this arrangement the independence of each 
individual oven is emphasized. Each oven is subject to 
the regulation of the valve, either at the waste flue or at 
the air supply flue. For heating up the ovens, openings, 
N,, are provided in the roof as shown in Figs. 3 and 4, 
from which channels Q lead to the distributing flue M 
connected with the heating flues. The gases which are de- 
veloped in heating up the oven may, therefore, without 
opening the valves V, and V, escape through N, and N, 
into the vertical flues, and through these into the regen- 
erators and the waste heat flue. 

Through Koppers’ latest design of the regenerator its 
available heating surface is considerably increased, since 





8 © 
Fig. 4.—Cross Section Through Regenerator Oven.. 


about two-thirds of the space is filled with checker work. 
The heat is kept well together, and thus a very active 
heating of the regenerator is obtained. On the other hand, 
it might appear as though Koppers’ design in which every 
oven has its own regenerator might lead to irregularities 
in the heating of the oven, since the chilling effect of a 
fresh charge of a neighboring oven or irregularities in the 
operation is not equalized by the waste ‘heat of the ad- 
joining ovens. When it is considered, however, how great 
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SECTION a-b 


Longitudinal Sections of Koppers’ Regenerative By-Product Coke Oven. 


is the capacity of the Koppers regenerator and the uni- 
formity of temperature which must follow, it will be rec- 
ognized that such small fluctuations have little effect, in 
view of the great amount of heat stored. This has been 
proved to be so in practice. 

A discovery of more than ordinary importance has re- 
cently been made by Koppers in regard to the regenera- 
tion of air for combustion and the utilization of the waste 
gases. It was found by observation and experimental 
tests that the heat of the waste gases could not be re- 
duced in the regenerator below a certain temperature, no 
matter of what capacity they were made, and the result 
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of calculation showed that the whole of the heat in the 
waste gases could not be extracted by means of regenera- 


tors. Koppers ascertained. that this was due to the air 
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only being regenerated, the gas being admitted in a cool 
state. The proportion of gas is from one-sixth to one- 
seventh of the quantity of air, and consequently the vol- 
ume of the waste gases is about 16 per cent. greater than 
the volume of the air that it has to heat. A loss of heat, 
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i.—Apparatus for Taking Care of Gas Generated in Charging Coke Ovens. , 
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Fig. 6 


therefore, took place by passing the whole of the waste 
through the regenerators, and in the latest 
struction of the Koppers ovens means have been intro- 
duced to enable a portion of the waste gases to be drawn 
off in a hot state for boiler firing purposes. This is shown 
in Fig. 38. The flue L is provided to withdraw a portion 
of the hot waste gases into the central flue W beneath 
the ovens and conduct it to the boilers. <A sliding brick 
is placed at the top of the vertical flue L, by means of 
which the quantity of waste gases to be drawn off can be 
regulated. This arrangement is being tested at a new 
plant in lower Silesia. 

Each oven is provided with three charging holes. In 
order to prevent the obnoxious escape of gases during the 
charging to the oven Koppers builds 
his more recent plants with two gas 
catchers. As is shown in Fig. 5, he 
uses removable fittings, which may 
be carried to the oven about to be 
charged and connected with the pipe 
B. In order to prevent any danger 
of explosion by access of air, and to 
avoid stopping up the pipe with tar, 
the fitting is connected with the 
waste heat flue by a clay pipe line, 
G, Fig. 5, in such a manner that 
the gases flowing in the direction 
indicated by the arrow carry off the 
gas escaping during the charging 
through the pipe line D to the stack 
K. The gas flowing through the 
i pipe G is regulated by means of the 
valve E. 

Koppers has given special at- 
tention also to the mechanical leveling of the charge. 
If the coal has a disposition to swell, so that it must 


gases con- 








Coke Leveling Apparatus. 
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much 
order to 
then the 


compressed 
prevent 
leveling is 


during the leveling : 
injury to the oven 


done by means of sheet 


iron wings attached by angle iron to the leveling rod. bw 
These are shown at d d in the accompanying drawing, 
Fig. 6. If, however, the leveling may be done under pres- 
sure, then the yokes e are employed, whose pressure ‘ft 
makes it possible to increase the charge by about half a tf 


ton. Koppers guides the leveling rod not alone in the 
driving cylinder, but also in the oven itself by providing 
offsets O, Fig. 7, in the masonry upon which the rollers f 
travel. 
Automatic Reversing. 
It is the plan of Koppers also to introduce a regula- 
tion of the gas and air supply automatically by electrical 1 
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Fig. 8.—Automatic Reversing Device, End Elevation. 
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means every half hour. The apparatus which he has 
designed for this purpose is shown in the accompanying 
Figs. 8 and 9. Every branch gas main is provided with 
two cocks, the regulating cock E, Figs. 8 and 9, and the 
cut-off valve C. The fittings G, Figs. 8 and 9, which serve 
for the supply of the air of combustion and for carrying 
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AGE 1907 
the motor N and then once more the motor P. The motor 
P is required only for the cut-off valve J, Fig. 10, while 
the motor N drives the shaft L. The first starting of the 
motor P, therefore, cuts off the main gas valve. By the 
motor N the simultaneous reversal of all the other cocks 
and valves is secured, and thereupon finally the motor P 
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Fig. 9.—Device for Regulating Gas and Air Supply, Side Elevation. 


off ‘the exhaust closed by a horizontal slide 
valve F, Fig. 9. In the main gas line there is a main cut- 
off valve J, Fig. 10. At the end of the entire travel of 
the flame there is a cast iron smoke damper K, Fig. 9, in 
the flue. It is necessary, therefore, to operate the cocks 
BE, the slide valves F, Fig. 9, the cut-off valve J and the 
damper K. The valves and the damper are operated by 


gases are 


again opens the gas main. The drive M, which also acts 
upon the shaft L, is operated by hand, and is used only 
when the electrical apparatus is out of order. 

Gas Washer and Condenser Apparatus, 


In building the condensation apparatus Koppers has 
taken a remarkable step in that he treats the raw gas, 














Fig. 10 


the shaft L, Fig. 10, the cocks E and the slide valves F 
being actuated by T, and T., Fig. 10, while the wire ropes 
S, and S, actuate the damper K. The entire reversing is 
brought about by the controller roller O, Fig. 10, whose 
small motor operates constantly and which reverses once 
every half hour. This roller, through the intermediary 
of three contacts, starts first the motor P, Fig. 10; then 


General Plan of Apparatus for Regulating Gas and Air Supply. 


after the tar has been deposited, with sulphuric acid in 
order to dispense with the washers for the absorption of 


ammonia. At the same time he arranges that the final 
sulphate is discharged mechanically, so as to get rid of 
the troublesome discharge by hand and to secure con- 
tinuous operation. 

The general scheme of the Koppers condenser. as it 
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has been introduced at the Mont Cenis colliery, is shown 
in Fig. 11. The hot gases as they come from the ovens 
first pass through the so-called heat equalizers A and C, 
whose function is twofold. First, it is the object to cool 
down the hot gases in order to make it possible to deposit 
from them the tar and gas water. Secondly, its function 
is to again warm up the gas which has been deprived of 
its tar, and which in this cooler flows in the direction con- 
trary to the hot raw gas, so that the steam contained in 
it remains gaseous and the solution in the sulphuric acid 
bath is not unnecessarily diluted. From these coolers the 
gases are conducted through the exhauster D to the tar 
tank E, and are sent back from the latter through the 
pipe line F to the cooler and through the pipe B into the 
liquor tank. This tank is in two parts—that is to say, 
the formation of sulphate takes place in two sections. 
Sulphuric acid enters through a lead tube. 

The gas is conducted to a point very close to the bot- 
tom of the tank H and enters an annular space between 
the outer wall of the tank and a screen cylinder placed 
within the tank. Through the latter the gas is forced 
to enter into the acid bath in thin jets, thus securing 
intimate contact. The flow of acid into the first reservoir 
is so regulated that the bath is always acid, and that 
therefore a deposit of sulphate is avoided. The liquor 
here formed is carried through the pipe line K to the 
second tank L. The gas water formed during the process 
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The Production of Natural Gas in 1906. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1907.—The produc- 
tion of natural gas in the United States in 1906 amounted 
to 388,842,562,000 cu. ft., measured at the atmospheric 
pressure, or 9,396,963 net tons. The value of the output 
was $46,873,932, an increase of $5,311,077 over 1905. 
Since the gas production of the country was first reported 
by quantity in 1906, comparative figures for 1905 cannot 
be given. The great gain in 1906, amounting in value to 
12.8 per cent., was partly an incident of the increased 
activity in oil exploitation in the midcontinent field, and 
was still more largely due to continued development in 
West Virginia, where the increase was more than $3,- 
500,000, and in Ohio, which reported a gain of $1,400,000. 
Pennsylvania lost ground to the extent of $639,091, or 3. 
per cent., while Indiana suffered a decrease of nearly half 
its product, or 43.4 per cent. The Pennsylvania industries 
employing gas as fuel, and notably the iron and steel 
works, did not find their supply curtailed as the result of 
decreased production, for a large quantity of gas was 
piped from West Virginia, and the actual consumption in 
Pennsylvania showed an increase of fully 10 per cent. 
Ohio also borrowed heavily, and the distribution of nat- 
ural gas, which was more general in 1906 than in any 
previous year, not only tended greatly to’ the steadying 
of the gas industry itself, but to the development of all 
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Fig. 11.—Elements of Koppers’ Coke Gas Washing and Recovery Plant. 


of depositing the tar is conducted to the apparatus R, in 
which it is distilled as usual by steam, with the addition 
of lime. The ammonia vapors here secured flow through 
the line Q into the second tank L, so that the bath now 
becomes alkaline and the sulphate can separate in order 
to be discharged in a semiliquid condition through the 
ejector O. It is dried in the usual manner by the cen- 
trifugals P and by steam heat. The gas which leaves the 
first tank H, deprived of its ammonia, is further utilized 
in the usual manner, since its other useful constituent 
has not been changed by the treatment with sulphuric 
acid. At the Mont Cenis colliery it is conducted through 
pipe lines J to the water cooler S, and is worked up for 
benzole, 
OS 


Notwithstanding the retarding effects of financial 
conditions, the American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., 
reports its business to be holding up remarkably well, 
shipments up to December 1 having been practically 
equal to those for the same period last year. Among the 
large orders under way or recently shipped are a com- 
plete heating and ventilating apparatus for the Wall 
Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., London; a like equipment of 
four large units for the machine and finishing depart- 
ments of the Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; heating apparatus for the new plants of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, and some 
equipment for the extension to the Singer Building, New 
York. 


The Freeport Mfg. Company, Freeport, IIll., has 
changed its name to the Stover Gas Machine Mfg. Com- 
pany. This company, which began the manufacture of 
gas machines early last spring, has already found it neces- 
sary to increase its facilities. 


enterprises dependent upon it. The transportation of nat- 
ural gas being so much cheaper than that of coal, the gas 
was enabled to compete with coal at comparatively greater 
distances. 

It will be observed that the value of a ton of gas 
in 1906 was approximately $5, while the average price of 
bituminous coal during the year was only $1.11; neverthe- 
less, gas was a cheaper fuel owing to its superior thermal 
efficiency, weight for weight, and the great economy of 
labor in its use and the cost of removing ashes. 

The following table shows the consumption of natural 
gas in the United States in 1906 by States: 


Quantity. Cents per 
State. 1,000 cu. ft. 1,000 cu. ft. Value. 
Pennsylvania essecs Geena 13.0 $21,085,077 
De Swen vatasw dee wwe 74,812,562 16.9 12,652,520 
Went ViTGiiGik <ccccas 58,455,009 6.3 3,720,440 
Kansas and Missouri... 69,468,461 5.8 4,030°776 
ee a ere 10,182,422 26.0 2,654,115 
Ee iieiae aera ede aide 7,861,140 22.2 1,750,755 
NG hau w die eee 789,154 36.4 287,501 
TNS i ct¥ia clea taen 3,408,128 7.2 247,282 
California ink arocchal 153,021 87.9 134,560 
Alabama, Louisiana and 
MO Scktawaaneuven 1,038,569 14.5 150,695 
PE a 2 Rei eae eee 409,556 21.3 87,211 
GS Naw aww wdla-od 23,567 96.7 22,800 
Arkansas and Wyoming. 120,500 28.6 34,500 
South Dakota......... 22,900 67.2 15,400 
ID Sond nia oboe 4 os 2,000 15.0 300 
os sie aes as 388,842,562 12.1 $46,873,932 


The combined value of natural gas and crude petro- 
leum increased from $125,720,254 in 1905 to $139,318,667 
in 1906—a gain of over $13,500,000—and was the greatest 
value ever recorded. Every producing State joined in the 
gain except Indiana and Colorado. Pennsylvania was 
still in the lead, followed by West Virginia, while Cali- 
fornia, first in quantity of oil produced, was sixth in total 
value. W. In: G 
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A Uniform Cost System for Jobbing Foundries 


As Recommended by the Jobbing Founders’ Association. 


PREPARED AND PRESENTED BEFORE THE PHILADELPHIA FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 4, 


BY JAMES 8. 


ecient 

At the recent annual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, held in this city last June, I 
had the opportunity of making a short address on the 
floor of the'convention on the subject of “ Uniform Cost 
Accounts for Jobbing Foundries,” outlining at that time 
in a general way what a small number of jobbing foun- 
dries through the organization of the Jobbing Founders’ 
Association had attempted to do along this line, and also 
of asking the co-operation of the Cost Committee of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association in the completion of 
the work. 

History of the Movement Toward Uniform Cost 
Accounts, 

The Jobbing Founders’ Association was formed in 
March, 1906, through the initiative of H. D. Miles. presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Foundry Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
who. in a circular letter some 70 concerns, invited 
their attendance to a conference at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City. It was the desire in calling the meeting 
to ascertain if possible the reason for the wide variation 
in prices which almost invariably occurred in the jobbing 
trade and to eliminate if possible the apparently general 
rule of taking work at certain low prices “ because com- 
petitors were willing to do so.” This meeting was at- 
tended by about 20 representatives of various concerns 
from the East and Middle West, and a very short discué- 
sion seemed to show that the cost keeping systems in use 
in the various plants, no two of which seemed to be alike, 
were mainly responsible. 

This discussion showed that many different systems as 
well as many “no systems” were in use, and it was 
finally decided to appoint a committee for the purpose 
of devising some uniform system which could be used in 
all foundries with a near approach to accuracy and equity. 
This committee met from time to time during the follow- 
ing year, and, after considering a number of different 
types, selected, by elimination of what they considered 
incorrect portions, a rather composite system which em- 
braced the good portions of each. To this they added 
certain determined upon sections and then engaged the 
services of a well-known foundry cost expert to consoli- 
date the different elements into a satisfactory and simple 
shape. This was done even to the extent of preparing 
printed blanks for use which would cover every opera- 
tion of cost keeping. 

It was then decided not to attempt to change too much 
the detail mattters of time keeping, billing, shop practice 
as to how orders should be handled, &c., but to devote the 
principal effort to the proper division of the elements 
which constitute a complete cost, allowing each foundry 
to obtain details as best suited them. 


to 


Basis Upon Which an Agreement Was Reached, 


It had been decided that the elements constituting the 
cost of the foundry product were: (@) productive labor; 
(b) metal; (Cc) expenses, this latter element being divided 
into three separate and distinct classes: (d) productive 
expenses, which consist of all such expenses as are prac- 
tically fixed in their nature or not affected by the varia- 
tion in the amount of production; (e) tonnage expenses, 
which consist of all expenses which are directly affected 
by the amount of metal produced; (f) commercial ex- 
penses, which are those directly connected with the sale 
of the product. 

It was also decided that the most equitable way to dis- 
tribute these various elements of costs was follows: 
(a) productive labor, direct to the product: (0) metal, 
direct to the product: (d) productive expenses, on the 
basis of productive wages expended; (€) tonnage expenses 
on the basis of tonnage or weight of net good castings 
made. 

The sum total of this distribution represents the net 
shop or foundry cost. 


as 
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STIRLING. 


The commercial expenses (f/f), being disconnected with 
the actual production, it is recommended to distribute over 
the sales. 

In order to show more clearly just which items we 
considered to be chargeable to productive and which to 
tonnage expense, IT have prepared a “ Table of Accounts,” 
showing the make-up of various elements, which 
can be subdivided into as many detailed accounts as may 
be desired, together with a chart showing the mode of 
assembling them. |The “ Table of Accounts” and chart 
herewith.—Editor The Iron Age.] 


these 


are shown 

No Cost System Will Remedy Mismanagement, 

To use an expression made by one of the members of 
the committee, that “no cost system can be of any use 
unless used with judgment,” is to express in a few words 
that neither this nor any other system can be absolutely 
depended upon to remedy all the evils of foundry mis- 
management, but a proper attention to the various ele- 
ments of costs here shown, and which are those which 
comprise the costs of all foundries, will tend to eliminate 
the great factor of uncertainty now apparently prevalent 
in many if not all places of our business. 

Our committee to each individual the deter- 
mination as to whether his cost keeping should be con- 
sidered a part of his general books, but advises its being 
done. In interweaving this system with the general ac- 
counting, it would be necessary to carry a ledger cost ac- 
count. In addition to the general ledger it will be found 
convenient to keep a subledger for the purpose of handling 
the various subaccounts of foundry orders, metal, coke, 
sands, lumber and other supplies. In the subledger each 
brand of pig iron, &¢., has its separate account, which 
is debited with all purchases and credited as used. 


leaves 


Statement Regarding Printed Forms. 


With no desire to intrude any personal features into 
this paper, but merely in order to show how this system 
can be adapted to a general jobbing foundry business, I 
am taking the liberty of showing some of the various 
printed forms used by the company with which I am con- 
nected and the extent to which we go into the details of 
our costs. [These forms are so clearly described by the 
author that they are not reproduced here.—Editor The 
Iron Age.] 

Let us assume that we are handed an inquiry, to- 
gether with a blue print, for a casting. This print is 
taken by our superintendent, who makes out on the Super- 
intendent’s Estimate Sheet his estimate of the time, &c., 
necessary to produce the casting. This form is given a 
consecutive number, and provides for a certain description 
of the proposed casting, number required, weight of each, 
pattern data, if to be furnished us or an estimate of the 
cost if we make it, estimate for fixtures, special flasks, &c., 
and time for molding, casting and cleaning, approximate 
mixture, approximate weight of core rods, runners, gates, 
&e. This estimate then comes to the office, where the 
Office Estimating Sheet is made out, which includes ex- 
penses, freight or any other charges. 

When an order is received it is given a progressive 
number, these orders being divided into three classes: 
(f) orders covering castings for sale to customers; (e) 
orders covering equipment work; (7) orders covering re- 
place castings. 

These are made out by our stenographer in quadrupli- 
cate. One copy is sent to the superintendent, one to the 
shipping clerk, one to the cost desk and the other is placed 
in the office order book and is considered the original. 
The shipping clerk is also responsible for the proper 
marking up of the various patterns, gummed labels being 
used for this purpose. 

Our Weekly Time and Payroll Sheet, which becomes 
a book of original entry, is what is usually called a 
“balancing ” payroll, called so for the reason that the 
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sum total of all charges in the recapitulation columns 
must exactly agree with the sum of the total wages paid. 
It is subdivided into days and each day into charging 
columns representing those accounts most frequently used. 
The time of each employee is eollected by the timekeeper 
and entered by him in its proper column, the total num- 
ber of hours at the respective rates counted out and re- 
counted and placed in the total column. The time is then 
recapitulated, productive labor being put into the produc- 
tive column and nonproductive in the nonproductive 
column. 

Our Cost Sheet especially provides for the proper en 
tries to cover every element which enters into the cost, 
together with each sale made. All charges for time to the 
various costs are made directly from the payroll to the 
several cost sheets—one or more being taken out for each 
order. 

These sheets have provisions for showing the various 
classes of workmen, amount and value of metal, outside 
purchases, sales or deliveries, &c. At the end of each 
month the various entries covering expenses are made on 
these sheets—both productive, which is applied by a per- 
centum factor of productive wages paid and tonnage, 
which is applied in cents or mills per pound of castings. 

Heat Sheets, 


As the timekeeper collects the time from the various 
men he also takes up the heat, i. e., ascertains just how 
many pieces of each pattern are made by each molder. 
This heat sheet is passed to the shipping clerk, who fol- 
lows up every heat and finds out just what castings are 
good and what bad. If any are bad he issues a replace 
or “R”- order covering them, and marks the pattern up 
accordingly. This heat sheet remains with him until de- 
livery is made of the castings, he making a note of deliv- 
ery by means of a rubber stamp, showing the date deliv- 
ered. By this sheet we are able to obtain a complete his- 
tory of any particular order; to ascertain by whom the 
various castings covered by any order were made; the 
number defective; and the daily average of each molder, 
with the amount of bad castings made by him, together 
with the reason why castings were condemned. 

The Sales Reports are also numbered consecutively, 
and are so numbered as a check for the bill clerk in in- 
voicing, all numbers having to be accounted for. On 
these slips we show articles, pattern uumber, our order 
number, customer’s order and _ requisition numbers, 
weight, rate and amount, with check columns for office 
use. These are always made out in duplicate, the dupli- 
eate becoming a manifest or delivery memorandum for 
the customer. The foundry memorandum is removed from 
the copy sent the customer, but the original, which is 
retained in the office, is used for the purpose of checking 
up deliveries in the various order books, and for noting 
that the article had been regularly entered upon the cost 
sheets. 

Additional printed forms are our Material Ledger and 
Stores Ledger Sheets, Cupola Reports, Daily Report of Em- 
ployees and Summary of Completed Costs, the latter show- 
ing both the actual and estimated time and value costs. 

Various other forms are used for other purposes, such 
as indexing names and rates of employees, change of rate, 
shop requisitions for materials, &c. 

As monthly reports for comparison, we make sum- 
maries of our Cupola Reports, which show the amount 
melted, ratio of fuel to metal, number of and average size 
of each heat. proportion of pig and scrap, percentage of 
loss in melting, pounds of good and bad castings, cost per 
pound of good castings made for all metal used, expenses 
which we divide into such items as shown on the table 
referred to heretofore, proportion of productive to non- 
productive hours, summary of all costs, showing the prof- 
itable and the unprofitable jobs at a glance, and on our 
own work, showing cost per pound for productive wages, 
productive expense, tonnage expense, core rods, fixtures 
and metal; that of productive wages being further sub- 
divided into the various classes of workmen to keep in 
touch with variations, &c. 

We close our books every month, taking off a regular 
trial balance and statement of assets and liabilities, show- 
ing accounts receivable and when due, as well as accounts 
payable. 
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Method of Handling Metals, 


A description of our method of handling metals may 
be interesting. For convenience, and to be able to keep 
properly in touch with our various lots, we abandon the 
brand name and substitute an analysis number. Each car 
of iron as soon as received is separately piled, numbered, 
sampled and analyzed, and thereafter that particular pile 
is not known as No. 1 X Crane or Thomas, but as No, 126, 
or whatever its analysis number is, and as No. 126 it is 
weighed and charged into the cupola and reported on the 
daily cupola report. At the end of the month, if this 
entire pile is used, No. 126 in the subledger should balance 
itself; if it does not balance we force it by either debiting 
or crediting the difference, so that we include the total 
number of pounds and total value as purchased and paid 
for in the “ Cost of Metal.” 

This and method is used in 
charging all of our various supplies. By this method we 
are able at any time to inventory our stock. 

Too much cannot be said of this method with the ex- 
pense materials, such as sands, gravels, &¢., which are 
affected by moisture, as it is necessary to know that every 
dollar expended for them has been charged to expenses. 
With these endeavor to keep daily and 
monthly records of what is used, making subledger en 
tries and expense charges at the end of the month, verify- 
ing the inventory by estimating when the material has 
not all been used and by arbitrarily charging or crediting 
when the bins are empty or approximately so. 

All core rods are weighed each day, and the weight is 
charged to the respective orders. The labor of making 
them is considered productive, and as such is charged 
direct to the order. The metal is charged at the monthly 
rate o€ “Cost of Metal,” and the job is credited with the 
scrap value. 

All gates, runnners, sprues, &c., are gathered up as far 
as possible each day, particular care being taken to clean 
up at the end of the month, and the “ Foundry Scrap Ac- 
count” is charged with them (“Cost of Metal” being 
credited) at a price determined in accordance with the 
market price of bought scrap. When used over again this 
subledger account is credited and it again enters “ Cost 
of Metal.” 

“Bought Scrap” is another subledger account, being 
charged with all purchases and credited with amounts as 
reported from cupola. This same evening up process is 
used here as before described, though owing to its nature 
it is more dependent upon estimate than the other com- 
modities. 


same “overs shorts ” 


articles we 


Condemned Castings. 

Condemned castings are divided into two classes, those 
which are condemned in the foundry before entering into 
sales and those returned by customers. The former class 
is treated as foundry scrap, the latter as bought scrap. In 
both cases the cost of making the replace casting, i. e., the 
labor on it, becomes nonproductive labor and is charged 
The metal of this replace casting, which be- 
comes a “sales” is charged to the original order at the 
“Cost of Metal” price. Here we admit a certain in- 
equity, as the first casting, if condemned in the foundry, 
does not specifically reach the sales, but is taken up in 
the “Cost of Metal,” whereas, if it is condemned after 
delivery, the original order has to stand the cost of metal 
on the replace casting, as well as the difference between 
the original cost of metal price and the scrap value of the 
returned casting. 

We deem it correct to consider the cost of making re- 
place castings to be an expense of the operation of the 
foundry and not a legal charge to the direct production 
of the order. However, we admit that in certain classes 
of work there is more chance of having defective work 
than in others. but we contend that this condition is one 
for consideration in the acceptance or rejection of an or- 
der and in the price consideration. Here will be found 
one of the applications of the use of costs with judgment 

to know that certain work is more hazardous is to know 
that your expense rate will be affected to a greater or less 
degree by the amount of bad work made, and if compari- 
sons are continually made of expense sheets the man re- 
sponsible for the output will naturally be on the alert to 
exercise all precautionary measures to avoid these losses. 


to expenses. 
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Equipment. 

All expenditures for additional standard equipment 
belong to capital account and are properly charged to it 
at cost value. All renewals to equipment are chargeable 
to Expenses (Productive), or if any equipment is aban- 
doned or sold, capital account should be credited and ex- 
penses charged the full amount, less scrap or sales value. 

Regarding special equipment for the production of any 
particular orders, such as loam plates, special flasks, 
bars, &c., the proper and only place to charge them is to 
the order for which they were made, crediting this order 
with their scrap value upon completion. 


Stock cores should be considered a storeroom article, 
be charged per piece used, or if the character of 
work done is constant or approximately so, it could be 
considered as a portion of Tonnage Expenses and so pro- 
rated on all orders. 

Subdivision of Various Details. 

This system being elastic, it is capable of being divided 
and subdivided into many details, or of being condensed 
into few generalities. If it is found desirable to know the 
cost per pound or the cost per productive hour of the 
molding, coremaking, cleaning, &c., it can easily be done. 
If it is desirable to know how much per pound of net good 


to 


as 
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castings sold it has cost for any one of the numerous ex- 
pense items, it can as readily be done and a careful com- 
pilation of these details for comparison from month to 
month will enable you to place your finger upon leaks or 
apparent wastes. It can be applied to each individual 
order or to various classes of castings and will be found 
elastic enough to cover any desired feature. 

The attainment of costs does not effect any economy in 
current production, but it does directly affect profits by 
showing where losses have occurred either in the too ex- 
pensive cost of production or too small amount received 
for the product, and is invaluable as a record for future 
guidance. With this system it is possible to discover just 
which of the various classes of work are profitable and 
which should either be raised in selling price or passed 
on to your competitor, and also to keep track of the effi- 
ciency of your men and organization. 

Different foundries will have different ways of attend- 
ing to the details of their business, and upon these details 
we do not presume to pass judgment, but merely present 
for their consideration this system which provides for the 
covering of all expenditures incident to the production of 
castings with the principal desire that ultimately, and if 
possible in the very near future, we may each and all 
realize what constitutes our costs, and in realizing have 
backbone enough to turn down an order which our judg- 
ment or records show would incur a loss. If this is ac- 
complished and we compete for work, each will feel that 
the other is estimating upon the same work from the 
same standpoint of as nearly accurate costs as seems 
possible. 

Estimating for New Work, 


This is probably the most particular element in the 
management of our business, and the most particular ele- 
ment in estimation is to be sure that every item in the 
cost of production has been included. 

We, in the foundry business, are compelled in strictly 
new work to rely upon the judgment of a guesser, some- 
times good, sometimes bad. Where the same thing has 
been made before and the former cost is before you, it is 
somewhat simple, but even then, due to the fallibility of 
man, the cost may be incorrect and a careful examination 
of it should be made. “A good guesser is much more to 
be desired than a poor estimator,” therefore particular at- 
tention should be given. We believe that the proper way 
to prepare an estimate is to have printed forms calling 
for every class of work or expenditure, the use of which 
would seem te make certainty doubly sure. In the use 
of expense ratio in estimating, judgment should be used 
in taking as a factor a rate which covered a period as 
nearly similar in conditions as possible, bearing also in 
mind the effect the proposed work might have upon the 
conditions then existing. 

This paper, which I trust has presented to your minds 
a concrete, plausible and equitable system of cost account- 
ing, will repay me for my efforts many times over if it 
shall chance to be the means of our getting closer together 
in the operations of our business. It will have done its 
duty if it is able to show you how necessary it is for you 
to know with some approximation of certainty just what 
it costs you to make all of your castings as a group or all 
as subdivided into classes or as further subdivided into 
individual items; and that in having this information we 
can all use it with the determination to make only those 
castings which will enable us to deal justly with our 
customers and ourselves, giving them low prices on low 
cost material and high prices on correspondingly high cost 
material and wipe out forever the apparently ever-present 
“hit or miss’ custom which seems now to prevail. 

me 


The Cleveland Foundrymen’s Association. 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland Foundrymen’s 
Association was held December 3. The election resulted 
in almost a complete change of officers, the following 
being chosen for the ensuing year: President, W. C. 
Bruce, Bowler Foundry Company; vice-president, E. A. 
Saeltzer, Loew Mfg. Company; treasurer, C. J. Snow, 
Macbeth Iron Company; secretary, Philip Frankel. The 
above officers, with W. D. Sayle, Cleveland Punch & 
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Shear Works Company, and W. W. Balkwill, Cleveland 
Steel Castings Company, comprise the Board of Directors. 

The association is flourishing, as indicated by the re- 
ports submitted by the officers. The treasurer’s report 
showed a far better financial condition than at any 
previous time in the history of the association. Previous 
to the annual election the association took in five new 
members. The association decided to have its annual 
banquet some time in January. All the foundrymen in 
the city and others interested will be invited to the ban- 
quet. The association has had a committee at work for 
about a month endeavoring to formulate a uniform cost 
system. The committee has made considerable progress 
and will submit its report early next vear. 


—--+-~o+e-—— _- 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 

The one hundred and seventy-second regular meeting 
of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held 
December 4 in the Manufacturers’ Club, Broad and Wal- 
nut streets. Vice-President Alexander E. Outerbridge, 
Jr.. occupied the chair. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, members being present from Philadelphia and a 
number of nearby points. Routine business was trans- 
acted, and the report of the treasurer showed the finances 
of the association to be in excellent shape. The com- 
mittee appointed to attend the conference in connection 
with the proposed Atlantic deeper waterways made a 
brief report, at the conclusion of which a motion was 
passed that the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, 
as an association, apply for membership in the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, which has as its purpose 
the collection, preparation and presentation to Congress 
of information bearing upon the improvement and con- 
struction of inland waterways, particularly the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, which would form an inte- 
gral part of such a line of waters from Massachusetts 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Committee on Short Weight of Coal, Pig Iron and 
Coke, which was appointed to confer with a like com- 
mittee of the New England Foundrymen’s Association, re- 
ported that matters were progressing slowly, it being 
found that in Philadelphia territory the complaints of 
short weight in transportation were not so numerous as 
in some other sections of the country. The committee 
was instructed to continue its efforts to aid the New 
England Foundrymen’s Association in its endeavor to 
have these matters adjusted. The nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year brought out the following: 

President, Thomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; vice-president, A. E. Outerbridge, 
Jr., Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; treasurer, 
Josiah Thompson, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia; sec- 
retary, Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Company, Phila- 
delphia. Executive Committee: E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown 
& Co., Philadelphia; Thomas M. Eynon, Eynon-Evans 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia; H. L. Haldeman, Pulaski 
Iron Company, Philadelphia; George C. Davis, 39 South 
Tenth street, Philadelphia; James S. Stirling, Hilles & 
Jones Company, Wilmington, Del. Trustees: Thomas 
Devlin, president; Josiah Thompson, treasurer; Howard 
Evans, secretary. Official chemist, George C. Davis. 
These, with the exception of James S. Stirling of the 
Hilles & Jones Company, who is nominated to succeed 
W. O. Steele on the Executive Committee, are the present 
officers of the association. The annual meeting of the 
association will take place in January, when the election 
of officers will be held. 

The paper before the association for the evening was 
on “A Uniform Cost System for Jobbing Foundries,” by 
James 8S. Stirling, manager of the foundry departnient 
of the Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of The Iron Age. 
This system is the result of two years’ study and work 
on the part of the cost committees of both the jobbing 
founders and the American foundrymen’s associations, 
the objects being first to obtain the cost of a casting, and, 
second, to sell it at a fair margin of profit. This system 
shows how the cost on products can be obtained either as 
a whole or subdivided in classes, and if followed out 
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will show the manufacturer just what proportion, if any, 
of his output is being made at a loss. The system is 
recommended as applicable to the small jobbing foundry 
as well as the larger ones and as capable of being ad- 
justed to suit individual conditions with little or no 
difficulty. After a of thanks to Mr. Stirling the 
ineeting adjourned. 


vote 


—_——sz_—-- eo ____—_ 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, held at Jersey 
City, N. J., the following directors were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: James B. Brady, New York City; John P. 
Hopkins, Chicago; W. O. Jacquette, New York City; 
John D. Hurley, Chicago; James J. McCarthy, Chicago; 
John M. Glenn, Chicago; M. S. Rosenwald, Chicago; 
Simon Florsheim, Chicago; John R. Turner, Jersey City, 
N. J. At the subsequent annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held in Chicago, all of the former officers were 
re-elected, as follows: James B. Brady, president; W. O. 
Jcquette, first vice-president; John D. Hurley, 
vice-president; A. B. Holmes, secretary and treasurer. 
The annual statement of the company shows a_ very 
gratifying increase in business over the previous year. 
The plant at Aurora, Ill, has been much enlarged, and 
new machinery has been installed therein, furnishing 
facilities that will result in practically doubling the out- 
put. The statement also shows the company to be in ex- 
cellent financial condition. The outlook for the coming 
year is regarded as promising, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral curtailment of which followed the 
financial upheaval. It is also stated that no order can- 
cellations of consequence have been received from cus- 


second 


business has 


tomers, nor has the company canceled any of its orders 
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Estimating in the Foundry. 


In the current issue of the Associated Foundry Fore- 
men’s Review, the secretary of the association, F. C. Ever- 
itt, of the J. L. Mott Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., con- 
tributes a paper in which foundry foremen are urged to 
provide themselves with some simple system for estimat- 
ing, checking by actual costs and filing for convenient ref- 
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erence, The writer outlines a plan of this sort that is 


now in use with satisfactory results, and suggests that 
with some changes it may meet the conditions in other 
shops. The details the system and the forms em- 
ployed are given herewith: 

When a request from a customer for a figure for some 
particular job is received the cost department issues on 
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for steel] and machinery. The belief is expressed that 
considerable improvement in will take place 
early next year, after the financial flurry has subsided 
and confidence is restored. 


business 


ne re 


At the recent annual meeting of the Utica Drop Forge 
& Tool Company, Utica, N. Y., the following officers were 
re-elected: William P. White, president: H. F. Kelleman, 
vice-president, and Hugh White, secretary and treasurer. 


the foundry an application for an estimate to be submitted 
in accordance with specifications. The foundry estimate 
is then made out, giving the required details on Form 1, 
the original being sent to the cost department and a car- 
bon copy retained and filed, together with all data made 
out for the benefit of the foundry department. When the 


estimate is submitted the stub at the bottom of the sheet 
is signed and returned to the foundry as a receipt. 

If the order for these castings is received, a shop or- 
der bearing the estimate number and all necessary infor- 
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mation is issued on the foundry. It is very important 
that the estimate number be given so that it will be read- 
ily recognized as an estimated job, otherwise it might be 
easily overlooked. 

As these shop orders are issued in duplicate, a copy is 
sent to the pattern storage, where duplicate tags are at- 
tached to the pattern and the job set aside ready for the 
sand. When put in the sand the molder retains one tag, 
and the duplicate, on which is marked the date and floor 
number, is immediately turned over to the foundry cost 
clerk, Form 2 is immediately filled out and the time put 
on the job. This sheet, on which is entered the estimated 
costs and weights, is good for four weeks’ work, and when 
the job is completed the actual costs and weights are 
readily compared. After the first few castings are made 
the cost is figured as a check on the work. 

In order to dispose of an undesirable accumulation of 
time cards, Form 2 has been introduced and has been 
found to be far more satisfactory. All records are con- 
tained on one sheet. If the time necessary to complete 
the job is more than four weeks, two or even three sheets 
ean be used as the case may require. Besides being used 
for costs on estimated work, these sheets are of equal 
value in obtaining costs of new patterns and regular work, 
&e. To be brief, the form was drawn up so as to be as 
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near universal in its application as possible, and is one 
that might be applied to advantage on general jobbing 
work. As the estimates are not received in numerical 
order it is necessary to remove the carbon copies from the 
book provided and file in some accessible form. The usual 
vertical filing system seems very well adapted to this 
work and affords a very convenient method of quickly 
locating the desired estimates, the estimates being filed 
numerically. 

When making up an estimate it is well to look up the 
cost sheets, Form 2, of past records on a similar class of 
work, These costs will show whether previous estimates 
have been high or low and will greatly assist in estimating 
more closely and with greater accuracy than could pos- 
sibly be the case if the foundry had no reliable data, 

To locate readily a number of estimates under some 
particular class of castings, proper indexing is necessary. 
Several methods will be found available, any one of which 
may be applied. The first guide card in the drawer of 
a vertical filing cabinet is marked “ Index,” and one of 
the cards is shown in Fig. 3. The class of castings is en- 
tered at the head of the column and the estimate numbers 
are placed in the columns under their respective headings, 
thus making it very convenient to locate several esti- 
mates, with their costs, on any particular class of work 
previously recorded. 

The plan as outlined above has been executed with 
as little labor as possible in an effort to obtain the most 
reliable information, and the results in many cases are 
surprising. The knowledge gained in carefully operating 
such a system is of great value, and will soon enable one 
to overcome the small expense of compiling such data, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction and confidence that may 
be experienced. 
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October Exports and Imports of Iron and Steel. 


The October report of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor presents results of 
our foreign trade in that month which are gratifying from 
the home viewpoint. Exports of iron and steel show a de- 
cided gain, while imports, on the other hand, fell off 
sharply. The total value of the exports of iron, steel and 
manufactures thereof, not including ore, for October was 
$18,951,198, against $16,830,833 in September. The value 
of the imports in October was $2,419,184, against $2,902,- 
301 in September. 

Taking the commodities for which quantities are given, 
the exports in October totaled 123,216 gross tons, against 
115.869 tons in September, 118,944 tons in August, 121,400 


tons in July, 92,529 tons in June, 91,518 tons in May and 
32.832 tons in April. The following table gives details 
of the exports of these commodities for October and for 


the 10 months ending with October in 1907 and 1906: 


Erports of Tron and Steel. 





- October, Ten months, 
1907. 1906. 1907. L906. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons 
Pee WO 6 dawesncnes £306 5,046 64,556 65,463 
eer enna ne 657 24,277 9,931 
Bar iron..... en 2,007 1.966 21,765 46.951 
WIPE POS. 6 cece 392 era 10,256 5.677 
a 7.500 2,718 63,351 23,358 
Billets, blooms, &c... 5,840 10,170 G66.1385 180,632 
Hoop, band, &c...... 875 792 6,25 4,169 
Steel. welts... 0+ 004,703 22,732 288,002 273,010 
Iron sheets and plates, 3,565 2,758 32,074 13,264 
Steel sheets and plates. 6,549 8.926 70,490 T7409 
‘lin and terne plates. 430 35 9,387 11,057 
structural iron and 
stee! hia GaSe ae ee LAST 9.569 93,460 
Ee ere hs hoe et ree 15.973 17.877 2,29 144,170 
Ce MII. choo aes 722 TO4 5,73 6,754 
ie o« ane 3,780 37,695 41,608 
All other nails, in 
cluding tacks...... 822 664 6,629 4,369 
Pipes and fittings....19,976 2,709 143,608 123,362 
Oe éadtaeues 123,216 104,595 1,100,263 1,124,644 


Turning to the imports, the quantity figures for Octo- 
ber were only 21,228 gross tons, against 40,682 tons in 
September, 51,700 tons in August, 75,406 tons in July and 
60,960 tons in June, The following table shows the de- 
tails of the imports of these commodities for October and 
for the 10 months ending with October in 1907 and 1906: 


Imports of Tron and Steel. 





October, ~ Ten months, * 
1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pe WO. av kwas ane 9.8038 5,789 459,040 265,665 
I ate overage: iis, ae 650 692 25,619 11,130 
Bar iron...... .. 2,420 3,146 32,761 28,754 
Rails ... ; grata in 32 3,444 3,697 
Hoop, band, &c...... h2 19 1,436 9,962 
Billets, bars. &c., steel 
in forms n.e.s..... 1479 2,091 13,044 17,067 
Sheets and plates.... 206 256 3,204 2,886 
Tin and terne plates, 5,140 6,000 51846 413,846 
Wire rods.... HOG 1,636 14,205 15,080 
Structural iron = and 
WON as iw vee Ter 4 O21 2,159 26,625 
ROG é 6s ces ce magnee 50,961 606,848 424,712 


The total value of the exports of iron, steel and man- 
ufactures thereof, not including ore, for the 10 months 
ending with October was $165,181,605, against $142,609,320 
in the corresponding period of the previous year. The 
imports in the same time were, respectively, $34,117,204 
and $27,784,650, The quantity of tron ore imported in 
the 10 months ending with October was 1,055,701 gross 
tons, while the exports for the same period were 224,021 
tons, 

—_-+-e—___ 


The E. B. Van Wagner Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., recently incorporated, is manufacturing finished metal 
castings from a metal recently invented by Mr. Van 
Wagner. Charles Van Wagner, who is now with this 
company, was the organizer of the Metal Company of 
Syracuse, of which he has been the senior partner since 
its inception. The metal used has a great tensile strength 
and the castings are made by a patented machine, from 
which the company claims better results than any other 
machine it has used. 
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The Ernst Coal Charging Machine. 


Patents have been granted to Alfred Ernst, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on a coal charging machine designed for the purpose 
of labor and time saving in operating by-product coke 
ovens, 28 well as the so-called rectangular Belgian ovens 
lately introduced in the Connellsville region of Pennsyl- 
vania. In both systems the coal is at present charged 
through one or more holes on top of the ovens by means 
of coal larries provided with chutes and traversing rails 
on top of the ovens. The roof of the oven must therefore 
be constructed to withstand the vibration caused by the 
moving loads. After charging it can be that 
the top of the coal charge in the oven is of very irregular 
shape, as more coal will be deposited directly below the 
charging holes than in other places. 
fore be leveled, and this is done by means of long bars 
introduced through the chuck hole in the door and oper- 


observed 


The coal must there- 
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The operation is as follows: The coal is filled into 
the box from an overhead bin by means of suitable chutes 
and propelled to the oven to be charged. Fig. 1 shows the 
machine in position ready for operation. In Fig. 2 the 
box is in the oven. The loose plate E in the bottom of 
the box projects a short distance outside of the oven in 
order to insert the pin G in the hole in the end of the 
plate E, thus anchoring the plate. The box is pulled out 
of the oven by means of the sprocket chain, leaving the 
loose plate with the rear head and the coal in the oven. 
When the front end of the box in its backward stroke 
reaches the end of the oven a stop O fastened to the sides 
of the box presses against the latch lever, disengaging it 
from the quadrant and pulling the head with it into a 
position to enable the operator to close the front door of 
the oven. This door is then secured by means of a cross 
bar, the usual appliance for oven doors, the pin G is with- 
drawn and the loose plate is pulled out of the oven by 
means of the rope and drum, thus stripping the coal from 
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FIG 3 THE ) E 
rhe Ernst Coal 
leveling bar. In either case this operation takes consid- 
erable time and causes loss of gas and coke. 


the coal 
is neces- 


begin 


The Ernst coal charging machine introduces 
through the side of the oven, and as no leveling 
sary, the 


again one 


process of coking the new charge can 
minute after previous 
pushed out of the oven. The accompanying illustrations 
will explain the method of operation. 

The a rectangular box A 
carriage B, which travels in front of and parallel 
The box is provided with mechanism for 
the oven—a motor and not shown 


drawing shows the box resting 


the charge has been 


machine consists of resting 
to the 
hauling it into 
in the illustrations. The 
on rollers built 
yx 


9 ) 
YT as 


ovens, 


gears 


in the frame of the machine and operated 
chain C driven by the motor and gears, to 

bottom plate D of the box is attached. On top 
of this bottom plate is a loose plate E, the rear end of which 
is provided with a lug F, to which a attached 
winding over a drum, operated by a motor and gears 
located on the rear of the The front end of 
the loose plate is provided with a hole into which the pin 
G can be inserted. Attached to the plate E by means of 
the connecting link H, latch lever I, quadrant J and 
bracket K is an inclined sliding head L. The bottom of 
this head is provided with a projection fitting into the slot 
N of the plate E. 


l- 
rocket 


which the 


rope is 


carriage. 





AD BROUGHT OUTSIDE THE OVEN 


AND THE DOOR CLOSED. 
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Charging Machine for Coke Ovens. 


eid of the sides of the box pushes the head L into the 


These operations connected with the 
withdrawal of the box are illustrated in Fig. 3. 

It can be seen that this method of charging does not 
require any additional labor, as the man who operates 
the coke pusher will also attend to the charging of coal 
into the oven. The machine can either be propelled along 
the pusher tracks by its own motive power or direct con- 
nected to the pusher, or moved along by means of a plat- 
form trailer connected to the pusher on which the machine 
itself can be run. The leveling operation is entirely elim- 
inated as the top of the coal charge is already leveled 
when the box is introduced into the oven. The machine 
therefore takes the place of the larries-and leveling ma- 
chine, and thus abolishes the track on top of the ovens, 
besides shortening the time for both operations to a min- 
imum. The Coal & Coke By-Products Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has acquired all rights to put the Ernst machine 
on the market. 


position. 


original } 
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At the auction sale of the plant of the C. H. Hutchin- 
Foundry & Machine Company, Manchester, N. H., 

December 3, prices realized for the machinery were said 

to be satisfactory Of the machinery and equipment, 


son 


510 lots were sold to 39 buyers from various cities in 
The real estate was sold for $23,439. 


the East. 
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The Excelsior Long Neck Hand Power Punch. 


The unusually deep throat is a particularly noticeable 
feature of the Excelsior hand power punch press shown 
in the accompanying engraving, and made by the 
Tschudi-McBarron Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio. An 
exclusive feature which contributes much to the useful 
ness of the tool in sheet metal working plants is the 
gauge which is shown removed from the press in the 
illustration. It eliminates the necessity of marking du 
plicate work and the need of special skill in performing 
rapid and accurate work, so that a boy can usually be 
employed to operate it. It is very compact, and strong 
and powerful for its size, being capable of punching a 
14-in. hole through iron 4-in. thick. The hight of the 
neck is 31% in., and the length to the center of the die 





The Excelsior Long Neck Hand Power Punch Press and Gauge, 
Made by the Tschudi-McBarron Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio 


20 in. The body is 14 in. high, 5 in. wide and 30 in. 
long over all. The operating lever is 23 in. long. The 
ram is 11 in. long, 1% in. in diameter and has a stroke 
of 1% in. The weight complete is 160 lb. Punches and 
dies up to % in. in diameter are furnished by the maker. 


-——_—— 4+ oe -—___——_ 


National Incorporation.—A national incorporation 
bill has been introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senator Platt of New York. It provides for the organi- 
zation of a bureau of the Treasury Department to be 
known as the Bureau of Incorporation, having power to 
grant charters for corporations having a paid up capital 
of not less than $100,000 in excess of all bonds or float- 
ing indebtedness. The bill proposes to permit any corpo- 
ration at present doing business in two or more States to 
surrender acts of incorporation taken out under the 
States and to reorganize under the national act. New 
corporations will organize under the national act if their 
business operations manifestly are to be carried on in two 
or more States. All such corporations are at all times 
to be subject to national supervision. Corporations or- 
ganized under this act will be known as national com- 
panies or associations, and it is to be made unlawful to 
use the word “ national,” except where corporations are 
organized in accordance with this act or other acts of 
Congress. 

———"_9---o——_—_——_—_—— 

If the bill now before Congress designed to procure 
the establishment of another navy yard on the Atlantic 
Coast results in the fulfillment of the plan, a determined 
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effort will be made, it is said, to have the yard located 
on Narragansett Bay. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a commission of naval officers to select a site 
for a new navy yard and drydock, the intention being to 


provide accommodations for the largest ships in the navy. 
————~+e—_____ 


The National Council of Commerce. 


The National Council of Commerce, with a membership 
starting with about 34 organizations of business men in 
the large cities, and expected ultimately to embrace prac- 
tically all the leading commercial bodies in the country, 
was formally launched at a conference in the office of 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor Straus, Washington, 
D. C., December 5. The meeting was attended by dele- 
gates of chambers of commerce, boards of trade and other 
organizations called together by Secretary Straus to pro- 
mote closer association between the department and the 
commercial bodies of the United States. 

Gustav H. Schwab of New York was made chairman, 
Frank W. Wiberg of Cincinnati was appointed secretary, 
committees were appointed to perfect organization, and 
much progress was made in carrying out a scheme pre- 
sented by Mr. Straus which he characterized as a tenta- 
tive one for the condiseration of the delegates. Before 
adjournment two committees, those on organizations and 
rules, made their report and the scheme suggested by Mr. 
Straus was adopted. 

The scheme prescribes that the council’s functions 
shall be to keep the Department of Commerce and Labor 
informed of the needs and desires of the business world 
as formulated by responsible commercial and industrial 
organizations, representing manufacture, internal trade, 
and foreign commerce, both export and import, and pos- 
sibly transportation, and also to keep the business com- 
munity informed regarding the work of department, its 
plans, methods and results. 

The organization will consist of two closely connected 
yet distinct bodies, a National Council of Commerce and 
an Advisory Committee, each to elect its own officers 
and establish its own rules of procedure. Committees 
were appointed by the chairman as follows: 

Organization: Gustav H. Schwab, New York, chairman; H 
E. Miles, Racine, Wis., National Association of Manufacturers ; 
Mahlon N. Kline, Philadelphia, Philadelphia Trades League ; 
George F. Stone, Chicago, Board of Trade; D. A. Tompkins 
Charlotte, N. C., National Association of Manufacturers; H. 
Mosle, Galveston, Texas, Chamber of Commerce; Henry W. 
Peabody, Boston, National Board of Trade; Senator George C. 
Perkins, California, Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco; 
William FP. Kennett, St. Louis, Mo., Merchants’ Exchange; 
Francis B. Loomis, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 

Rules: Frank D. Lanne, Philadelphia, National Board of 
Trade; I. H. Cowen, Fort Worth, Texas, American National 
Live Stock Association; B. A. Eckhardt, Chicago, Board of 
Trade; I. W. Pope, Atlanta, Ga., Chamber of Commerce; G. D. 
Rogers, Minneapolis, Minn., Chamber of Commerce. 

An Advisory Committee of 15 will have headquarters 
in Washington and will meet four times a year or oftener. 
The Council will meet annually or may hold special 
meetings. 

President Roosevelt received the delegates in his of- 
fice and emphasized the benefit and importance of having 
the commercial bodies of the country connected in some 
manner Officially with the Government. 


—__ s+ e___—_- 


The Quicksilver Production in 1906.—The produc- 
tion of quicksilver in the United States in 1906, according 
to the United States Geological Survey, was 26,238 flasks 
of 75 Ib. each, valued at $958,634, as compared with 
30,451 flasks, valued at $1,103,120 in 1905, a decrease in 
quantity of 4213 flasks and in value of $144,486. Of the 
total product, California furnished 20,310 flasks, valued 
at $730,808 ; Texas, 4761 flasks, valued at $178,829; Utah, 
1164 flasks, valued at $48,888, and Oregon, three flasks, 
valued at $109. The decrease was due to the falling off 
of more than 4000 flasks in the output of the California 
mines. The Texas producers made a small gain and those 
of Utah a somewhat greater one. The domestic produc- 
tion nearly equaled the domestic consumption and exports 
decreased considerably. 
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A Combination Foot or Belt Power Press. 


A small quick acting punch press for the manufac- 
ture of light sheet metal and brass goods has been de- 
signed and put on the market by the Automatic Specialty 
Company, Sixth and Baymiller streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is shown in the accompanying illustration, and as in- 
dicated is a combination foot power and belt driven press. 
As a foot power machine it is adapted for the use of tin- 
ners, stove and cornice makers or any class of manu- 
facture where foot power is the only motive power avail- 
able or where a press is not in constant operation. Asa 
belt driven flywheel press the machine is conspicuous for 
its power and durability in relation to the weight of the 
machine. The regular punch press is constructed to take 
any size punch up to and including % in. in diameter, 
and to punch readily a hole of the maximum size through 
%-in. thick brass or soft iron. It is designed, also, so 
that all parts are easy of access and that the changes 
from one size punch to another or from belt power to 
fout power can be accomplished in a few moments. When 





Power or Belt 
Company, Cincin- 


A Combination Punch and Die Press for Foot 


Drive, Built by the Automatic 
nati, Ohio. 


Specialty 


being used as a foot press the treadle beneath the ma- 
chine is connected with a crank pin on the flywheel, 
which is revolved by the foot of the operator in this way. 
The slide or arm of the press is fitted with an adjustable 
gib to take up such wear as may occur. The bolster 
plate on the regular machine is fitted with a front and 
side gauge for guiding stock to the punch where duplicate 
pieces are wanted. The machine weighs 500 Ib. The 
distance back from the center of the slide is 5% in., the 
distance from the bed to the bottom of the slide when 
up is 4% in., and the stroke is % in. The floor space re- 
quired is 19 x 28% in.. and the hight from the floor to 
the center of the flywheel is 50 in. 


— oo 


The German Steel Syndicate, according to a press 
cablegram from Berlin, dated December 4, has decided to 
reduce, on January 1, the price of structural shapes and 
steel billets by $2.50 a ton. This step is significant, as it 
is the first reduction made by the syndicate for the home 
market since the current reaction in trade began. 
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The Cincinnati Portable Grinder and Buffer. 

Of special service in machine shops and foundries for 
grinding castings, &c., is the new portable electric grind- 
ing and buffing machine made by the Cincinnati Electrical 
Tool Company, Cineinnati, Ohio. The operating and con- 
trolling switch is located in the lower handle of the ma- 
chine, as it appears in the illustration. This is the one 
which the operator grasps with his right hand,’ and it 
is not necessary for him to release his hold on the ma- 
chine when starting and stopping. The bearings are of 
phosphor bronze, are arranged for convenient lubrica- 
tion and are provided with dustproof oilers. The ma- 
chine is air cooled by a rotary fan mounted directly on 
the armature shaft. The machine is furnished with an 
emery wheel 8 in. in diameter by *4 in. face, which is in- 
terchangeable with a buffing wheel or a special shaped 
emery wheel. 

The machine when used as a buffer is especially useful 
in garages, engine and dynamo rooms, &c., for polishing 
and buffing up bright parts. Another and very important 
application of this machine and one that will appeal to 
diemakers in sheet metal and drop forging shops, is that 
dies can be ground while they are in the press, dispens- 
ing with the time of taking out the dies and grinding in 
the ordinary way, and the resetting of the punch and die, 
which means the loss of considerable time. 

The machine has an eye-bolt fitted on the top, so that 
it can be suspended from a spring or provided with a 





A Portable Metal Grinding and Bufling Machine Made by the 
Cincinnati Electrical Tool Company. 


cord and counterbalance, relieving the operator of the 
weight if so desired. The machine weighs 25 lb. com- 
plete, and is regularly furnished for 110, 220 or 500 volt 
direct current, or can be wound for any special voltage 
from 75 to 650. The standard equipment includes a 10-ft. 
attaching cord, and power is taken from an ordinary lamp 
socket. The machines are carefully designed and bal- 
anced, and are rigidly inspected and tested before ship- 
ment. 
—_—_.3--@—___. 


The Carnegie Veterans.—The sixth annual meeting 
and dinner of the Carnegie Veteran Association was held 
at the home of Andrew Carnegie in New York City, Fri- 
day, December 6. Thirty-seven members were present 
and 10 were absent. One death has occurred in the past 
year, that of Homer J. Lindsay. The speakers at the 
dinner were Mr. Carnegie, W. E. Corey, C. M. Schwab, 
J. H. Reed, W. B. Dickson, James Gayley, J. J. Camp- 
bell and J. G. A. Leishman, United States Minister to 
Turkey. The officers were re-elected as follows: Andrew 
Carnegie, president; C. M. Schwab, vice-president; C. L. 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer; W. B. Dickson, poet 
laureate. 

————E————— 

The Bury Compressor Company, Erie, Pa., has recent- 
ly received an order from the Imperial Japanese Navy 
for one 350-ft. belt driven air compressor, and from the 
Navy Department of France a direct connected motor 
driven air compressor. The company has recently shipped 
the Brooklyn navy yard a steam driven type of air com- 
pressor for the United States ship Panther, which is to 
sail with the Pacific squadron. 
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Intermediate Freight Rates. 


BY R. L. ARDREY. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has given the 
shippers of the country a new consignment of trouble by 
a ruling, announced in special circular No. 5, which in- 
validates “‘ intermediate ” rates unless the railroads, prior 
to December 31, 1907, issue supplements to all tariffs con- 
taining these rates which will state them in a more spe- 
cific manner than heretofore. This ruling is of great im- 
portance to all shippers or buyers of iron and steel and 
other products which are shipped on commodity rates. 

Commodity tariffs seldom give the names of all the 
stations to which they apply. A tariff on pig iron from 
Pittsburgh or Birmingham to New England over any line 
usually mentions only the important cities; often only the 
points along the line where the rate changes to a higher 
figure. The intermediate stations or towns take the rate 
of the nearest point beyond. No station in New England 
on a line between Pittsburgh and Boston would pay more 
than the Boston rate. This plan of omitting the inter- 
mediate stations saves the railroads a vast amount of 
paper, printing and labor in compiling tariffs, and ship- 
pers and the public lose nothing by it. All commodity 
tariffs—on coal, coke, iron, steel, lumber and a multitude 
of other articles taking such rates—have been built up on 
this system. 

The commission is not satisfied with the phraseology 
generally employed by the railroads in making these rates 
apply to intermediate points. Apparently without inquir- 
ing as to the number of such tariffs now in force, or the 
time the railroads would require to change them all, the 
commission has issued a peremptory ruling that they must 
‘be amended or reissued before December 31, during which 


time the new supplements or reissues may become effec-* 


tive on one day’s notice. After December 31 they will 
take the regular course, not becoming effective until 30 
days after they are filed with the Commission. It will 
probably take the railroads a year, perhaps two years, to 
overhaul their commodity tariffs and comply with the 
new standard which the Commission has established. 
Meantime there is likely to be a great deal of confusion 
and injustice, unless the Commission modifies its order 
and allows more time, or unless the railroads practically 
ignore it. 
Class Rates Will Then Apply. 


Thousands of industries, using iron and steel and other 
materials, are located in towns that are not specifically 
named in the tariffs on which they receive their stock, 
and the tariffs now in force these intermediate 
stations in a manner which the Commission proposes to 
make unlawful. There are class rates in force every- 
where, between every railroad station and every other 
station in the United States, and wherever a commodity 
rate is cancelled or declared illegal the class rate comes 
automatically into effect and becomes the lawful rate. 

Class rates, however, are all the way from 50 to 500 
per cent. higher than commodity rates. They are the 
general rates of railroads, applying to merchandise like 
finished hardware and other products intended for general 
consumption, Industries which use heavy or bulky mate- 
rials could not exist if they were dependent upon class 
rates. To promote the growth of industries, and thus ex- 
pand their own traffic and increase their earnings, the 
railroads have universally established commodity rates 
for raw materials and in many cases for heavy finished 
products whose movement would be restricted by exces- 
sive class rates. The wisdom of this policy in building 
up industries is shown by the fact that the coal and iron 
roads are the most prosperous railroads in the United 
States, and while they make low rates on these commod- 
ities, they usually show the lowest ratio of “cost of con- 
ducting transportation” in proportion to their gross 
earnings. 

If the railroads ignore this ruling they will have trou- 
ble with the Commission. If they attempt to enforce 
class rates against thousands of industries which have 
heretofore had commodity rates, but which will not be 
entitled to them under this ruling. they will have more 
trouble with the shippers of the country. The probabili- 
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ties are that they will not cut off the large shippers from 
commodity rates, keeping their old tariffs until they can 
get around to revise them, but the small shipper may not 
fare so well. Many manufactured products of iron and 
steel are distributed throughout the country on commodity 
rates, and when the buyer finds his freight bill two or 
three high as in former years he will be in- 
formed that it was caused by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


times as 


The Long and Short Haul Clause. 


Section 4 of the original Interstate Commerce act is 
supposed to be still in effect. It has not been repealed by 
Congress, and the Commission only has power to suspend 
it in specific cases, such as on rates to the Pacific Coast, 
which are lower than rates to intermediate points. This 
clause makes it unlawful for the railroads to charge or re- 
ceive “any greater compensation in the aggregate .. . 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same 
line, in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance; but this shall not be con- 
strued as authorizing any common carrier within the 
terms of this act to charge and receive as great compen- 
sation for a shorter as for a longer distance.” 

Until recently it was the general custom of railroads 
to print on the face of tariffs a notice to the public and 
to their own employees, which was usually worded as 
follows: “ Agents are strictly prohibited from quoting 
or using a higher rate for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance on interstate traffic over the same line in the same 
direction, the shorter being entirely included within the 
longer distance.” During the past year, however, most 
of the roads have dropped this notice from their tariffs, 
and traffic questions are becoming so confused that many 
cases are arising where the plain language of the long and 
short haul clause is not followed. 

There is a growing sentiment among railroad men in 
favor of ignoring this long and short haul rule on com- 
modity tariffs. Many important cases have arisen which 
show the drift of events. For example, a mill receives 
an emergency order for steel from some point in the West 
which is not mentioned in commodity tariffs. There is a 
rate to a junction point a few miles beyond, and the ship- 
ment would have to go through the buyer’s town to reach 
this junction. The railroad refuses to apply the com- 
modity rate to this intermediate point, claiming it would 
be contrary to rulings of the Commission to do so; the 
Commission refuses to enforce the long and short haul 
clause, and the buyer cannot wait 30 days for the road 
to file a new tariff mentioning specifically his town. 

Important for Shippers to Verify Rates, 

The most exasperating cases will arise where neither 
the shipper nor the consignee knows about this new rul- 
ing of the Commission or takes pains to verify the rate 
before the shipment goes forward. The consignee cannot 
get possession of the goods until he pays the rate at which 
the car is billed, and he will then have an interesting job 
on his hands in trying to get the railroad to refund what 
he considers an overcharge. The claim agent of the rail- 
road will get an opinion from the legal department that 
it would be unlawful to make the refund, because the 
shipment was billed at the “ lawful” rate. Every shipper 
knows how careful the roads have become about refund- 
ing any money contrary to the rulings of the commission. 

Until this matter is cleared up it will be very impor- 
tant for every manufacturer who ships his product out 
over the country at commodity rates to verify the rate 
earefully before the car goes forward. This applies par- 
ticularly to cases where the buyer only takes a car or two 
a year. The commodity rates that have been in force 
heretofore may not apply, unless the railroad agrees to 
protect them before accepting the shipment. It is true 
that such promises or agreements to protect rates are not 
legally binding on the roads, but they establish a moral 
obligation which will make it easier to get an overcharge 


corrected. 
+e —__—_ 


The Wetherill Finished Castings Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., announces the removal of its factory and office 
to Erie avenue, east of Richmond street. 
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THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION. 


The preceding issue of The Iron Age contained an ac- 
count of the opening of the twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in New 
York City on Tuesday evening, December 3, and a résumé 
of President F. R. Hutton’s address on “ The Mechanical 
Engineer and the Function of the Engineering Society.” 
As stated in the report referred to, this was the first gen- 
eral meeting of the society in the Engineering Societies 
Building at 29 West Thirty-ninth street, and all of the 
succeeding sessions were held in that building. It was 
expected that the attendance would be very large, and so 
it proved, the final registration being 1820 members and 
guests. 


THE SECOND SESSION. 


As usual, the second session convened at 9.80 Wednes- 
day morning, and was first given to the consideration of 
business matters and announcements. The remainder of 
the morning was to have been occupied with the presen- 
tation and discussion of the papers scheduled, but time 
allowed, however, only for the first paper. 

Rational Utilization of Low Grade Fuels in 
Gas Producers.” 


By F. E. Junae, BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Member Verein Deutscher Ingenieure. 


**The 


This paper treated of the economic importance of utilizing 
lignite and peat deposits and low grade fuels and how they can 
be used most efficiently. giving special consideration to the em- 
ployment of gas producers. In Germany the art of utilizing 
inferior fuels has been more highly developed than elsewhere, 
and frequent allusions were made to the practices in that coun- 
try. Referring to the effect of ash, moisture and volatile con- 
tents in fuels, the author stated that high percentages of the 
two former do not preclude the use of such fuels in gas pro- 
ducers, even though they may be undesirable or impossible of use 
under boilers. By-product coke making from lignite and peat 
is a relatively new process in Germany which promises com- 
mercial success. The utilization of peat apparently finds its 
only economical solution in gas producers where the by-products 
play an especially important part in the value of the process. 
The paper further offered recommendations for the utilization 
of mine culm, wash banks, coke breeze, dust coke, &c. The au- 
thor’s conclusions were in part as follows: 

“The rational utilization of coals of high volatile contents 
requires the adoption of gas producers with by-product recovery 
and the distribution of heat, light and power from gas driven 
central stations to the neighboring districts, a scheme which 
is feasible only when operating on a large scale and where 
staple markets for the disposal of goods lie within the com- 
mercial distribution radius of the plant. Fuels of high ash con- 
tents, on the other hand, such as mine culm and other waste of 
low heat value, must be used at the spot in producers specially 
equipped for the purpose. Dust coals and similar fuels can 
either be gasified in producers particularly designed for their 
use, or they may be transformed into briquettes, whereupon 
competition becomes possible with the best grades of coal for all 
manner of application. In all cases the employment, in the elec- 
tric central station, of large gas engines is a logical supplement 
to the gasification of coal in producers and is the only means, 
so far available, for attaining maximum industrial economy in 
the operation of plants of some magnitude.” 


In discussing this paper Prof. Robert H. Fernald of 
Washington University, who is in charge of the gas 
producer division of the United States Geological Survey 
fuel testing plant, gave an account of the investigations, 
which have been made by the Government, in so far as 
they bear on the subject of this paper. R. E. Mathot of 
Brussels, Belgium, gave an interesting description of a 
device for determining the state of combustion in gas 
engines by analyzing the exhaust gas. A section of the 
apparatus was drawn on the blackboard and its operation 
described. It consists of a flask through which the gas 
is aspirated, passing through a mercury seal, and is al- 
lowed to escape from the flask after contacting with a 
disk of treated paper, the discoloration of which indi- 
cates the presence of unconsumed gas. Prof. C. E. Lucke, 
Columbia University, declared that what had not been 
brought out and is important to engineers is that gasifi- 
cation of low grade fuels is not a commercial proposition 
to-day. Such a plant if at all available would be too ex- 
pensive, and the labor.to operate it would be too ex- 
cessive. A third and most important reason why such 
a plant would not be commercially successful is that 


operation at present is limited in the length of run be- 
before cleaning is necessary by the fuel used, and that 
low grade fuels would entail a too frequent cleaning. 
The problem, as Mr. Lucke sees it, is how to reduce first 
cost and labor cost, and how to render operations con- 
tinuous. When these are solved the commercial success 
will be attained, as the speaker thinks it will eventually. 
J. R. Bibbins, Pittsburgh, cited experiments made in that 
city at the solicitation of a mine operator, who desired 
to market his low grade and small coal by generating cur- 
rent at the mine and distributing it instead of selling the 
low grade coal direct. The mixtures tested were rice, 
barley and buckwheat and culm, and an anthracite pro- 
ducer was used which was not specially fitted for this 
coal. A slightly higher blast was used and a lower 
depth of fuel bed than customary. Culm was abandoned 
because it would pack, being practically dust. The 
speaker’s conclusions were that with careful opera- 
tion a rice and barley mixture as it comes from the 
breaker would give as good satisfaction as pea anthra- 
cite. He believed that commensurable results could not 
be obtained under steam boilers judging from the results 
Hand firing is necessary, there is less capacity 
for forcing, and it seems conservative to limit boilers to 
No. 2 buckwheat, and below this size to use the coal in 
producers. He also urged that it is important to have 
a correct knowledge of the sizes of coal for producer 
work. He disagreed with all of Professor Lucke’s dis- 
paragements of producers for low grade fuels. Prof. 
William Kent, Syracuse, approved the work of such men 
as Junge, and indorsed Professor Lucke’s opinions of the 
use of low grade fuels in producers. He gave his rea- 
sons for believing that the steam engine will hold its own 
for some time. He believes that the combination of 
boilers with automatic coal delivery, steam turbines, &c., 
gives as fine a result as can be wished for, and that the 
day of gas engines is postponed. Another speaker sup- 
ported Mr. Bibbins in his criticism of Professor Lucke, 
and mentioned that lower cost of fuel usable in produc- 
ers and not suitable in boilers gives producers the eco- 
nomical advantage. L. R. Pomeroy, New York, spoke 
with reference to the utilization of lignite coal. In the 
Northwest lignite exists where water is not fitted for 
boilers, and the use of such fuel in producers would be 
an advantage. 
The next paper of the morning was on 


of tests. 


‘*The Apprentice System of the New York Central 
Lines,”° 
By W. B. RussELi, NEw YORK. 
The paper described a comprehensive apprentice system 


which includes special shop instruction, carried on in the regu- 
lar shop where the boy is under actual shop conditions, shop 
discipline and shop environment. Combined with this training, 
educational classes are held during working hours, using courses 
of study, intensely practical in character and _ outlined 
to illustrate, explain and supplement the work in the shop by 
simple and direct methods, suited to the needs of the appren- 
tice. The scheme starts at the bottom and is designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the rank and file of mechanics. It is ex- 
pected that exceptionally bright boys will profit most by the 
training offered and thus provide the necessary leaders. This 
plan ‘s directed’ toward a broad and well constructed founda- 
tion of intelligent, thoughtful shop workers. The genius is left 
to reveal himself. The plan is now working, and working 
well, under a central leadership and providing for widely vary- 
ing conditions in nine different places. It may not be, and 
probably is not, perfect, but it has proved capable of meeting 
a specific need with great promise for the future. It seems 
equally well adapted to small as well as large organizations, is 
applicable to almost any branch of manufacturing or repair 
work, and can be installed in most shops with talent already 
employed. 


In discussing this paper, H. L. Gantt, Pawtucket, 
R. IL., believed that the scheme outlined was one bound 
to produce good results. He explained his own methods 
in such work, and declared that the result he had ob- 
tained was a crop of good foremen. He believed Mr. 
Russell’s scheme to be applicable to special cases only, 
whereas his own is suitable to any shop. He sums the 
purpose in the words, “ Teach the people that you have 
got, to do what you want them to.” A discussion sub- 
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mitted by A. L. Rice, Chicago, considered that the most 
important thing necessary is to arouse interest in prac- 
tical problems, and that apprentices should be taught to 
read the trade journals in their lines W. J. Count in 
general approved the scheme outlined by Mr. Russell, 
and criticised only that it implied too much specializa- 
tion. In his opinion the object should be a man as the 
product and not a machine. He believed that best results 
can be obtained by putting the man in competition with 
himself. He described the present tendency to take away 
the ideal or the factor of inspiration from the individual, 
and qualified the work being done by the New York Cen- 
tral as philanthropic and magnificent. He believed that 
the important need is to do away with the feeling men 
now have that they do not have a fair show, and urged 
that their loyalty be encouraged. Prof. A. L. Willison, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., commented on the paper 
and emphasized principally its good features. 

At this point it was necessary to adjourn the meeting, 
the discussion to be continued on Thursday morning. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON EXCURSION. 

Wednesday afternoon a large party took advantage 
of the opportunity to pass through and inspect the first 
completed tunnel of the McAdoo series under the Hudson 
River as guests of the engineer in charge, Charles M. 
Jacobs. 

THIRD SESSION. 
GAS POWER SECTrIion. 

Continuing Thursday morning the discussion of Mr. 
Russell’s paper, F. E. Rogers, New York, read a written 
discussion from Oscar E. Perrigo, Peabody, Mass., which 
outlined suggestions for elaborating on the details of a 
successful educational system for workmen. H. F. J. 
Porter regarded the paper as an appeal for the education 
of managers to a realization of the need of developing 
the efficiency of their employees. He suggested that per- 
haps the psychological moment had arrived to start an 
American Society of Industrial Managers, which has 
been proposed before, to establish a platform for the 
presentation and discussion of those business principles 
which are found to be sound and sane. George W. Rink 
drew attention to the opportunities of studying drafting 
and elementary mechanics afforded by correspondence 
schools and free evening schools. Still, there are those 
who cannot avail themselves of these opportunities and 
many mechanics cannot read drawings. He was speak- 
ing principally of railroad work, and referred to a school 
established by the Central Railroad of New Jersey to 
instruct its employees in shop work. The apprentices 
throughout their four vears are required to attend this 
school three times a week for 10 months in each year. 
The speaker is in charge of this school. It recruits men 
from the shop for positions of foremen and designers by 
developing those who show the most aptitude. C. W. 
Cross, who is in charge of one of the New York Central 
schools, further commented on the work. Mechanical 
drawing, he stated, is the background of the course, as 
explained by Mr. Russell, and he confirmed the success of 
the system adopted by the New York Central. iu. D. 
Burlingame, Providence, R. I., believed not so much in 
trying to make managers and foremen of the men, but 
in developing them into expert workmen, drawing from 
those who would otherwise be unskilled workmen or 
laborers. Mr. Russell, in closing the discussion of his 
paper, took exception to Mr. Gantt’s comment that his 
plan is applicable only to rich companies or special con- 
ditions. He agreed that different details may be neces- 
sary to make boilermakers from those to make machin- 
ists, but that in general the plan may be the same. He 
further declared that the scheme was not a philanthropic 
one but purely a business proposition. By maintaining 
several shops and schools there is created a competition 
which arouses the enthusiasm of the individual. He in- 
dorsed the suggestion made by Mr. Porter that a national 
association of business or industrial managers be formed. 
At this point the president referred to the Society for 
Promotion of Industrial Education, which is doing a 
great deal of work along this line. 

Continuing the discussion of the first paper presented 
Wednesday morning by Mr. Junge, Professor Fernald il- 
lustrated with lantern slides graphic charts bearing on 
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producer gas work. He 
power installations 


declared that producer gas 
more than doubled during the last 
year—there are 400 now where a year ago there were 


only 150—and that the aggregate horsepower now is 
13,000. About 70 per cent. of this horsepower is gene- 


rated from bituminous coal; while in point of number 
anthracite plants form 80 per cent., they represent only 
30 per cent. of the total horsepower capacity. From a 
large series of tests it has been deduced that the total 
efficiency of a gas plant as compared to that of a steam 
plant is in the proportion of about 2% to 1. Some of the 
coals tested by the Geological Survey could not be used 
in boilers, but could be in producers. He also gave a 
table comparing various coals, and mentioned these tests 
to show that the Government is using low grade fuels sat- 
isfactorily. While these tests may not be regarded as 
commercial, in one sense, promise commercial 
results. This in spite of the fact that the producer used 
was designed for anthracite coal. As of interest in con- 
nection with the relative efficiency of steam engines and 


they do 


gas engines, R. E. Mathot gave the figures from a semi- 
portable engine superheated 
ceedingly good results. E. J. 


using steam, showing ex- 
Kunze discussed boiler fur- 
naces and grates in particular in comparison with gas 
producers, and opinions on 


clinker formation in producers. 


gave his how to prevent 
Rolof Klein declared it 
to be perfectly possible to figure out in any case just what 
is the most desirable, a gas or a steam plant, and gave 
an approximate comparison of the cost of the constituent 
parts in a 2000-kw. plant of each type. H. H. Supplee 
confirmed the high efficiency figures of the Wolf en- 
gine, which had been mentioned by Mr. Mathot, and gave 
as the reason, that the transmission distance of the steam 
is short, and the superheated steam does not, therefore, 
have a chance to lose its high heat. In his opinion a 
superheated steam engine should be regarded somewhat 
as a mean between a gas and an ordinary steam engine. 
Interesting figures of the excellent performance of the 
steam turbines in the Commonwealth Edison Company’s 
Fisk street station in Chicago were given by Prof. L. C. 
Breckenridge, for which very fine water rates were re- 
ported. 

At this point an appeal was made to the members by 
Past President J. M. Dodge, a member of the committee 
to raise the fund for paying off the societies’ part in the 
cost of the land on which the Engineering 
suilding is erected. At the present time there has been 
subscribed about one-half of that necessary, and active 
measures are to be taken to induce the membership to 
respond in order that the full amount may be speedily 
raised and the interest on the indebtedness saved. 


Societies’ 


Duty Test on Gas Power Plant, 


By J. R. Birpins anp G. I. ALDEN, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


The test reported in the paper was made on the gas power 

plant installed at the Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., and 
represented an effort to throw some light upon the question of 
the general character of service and average operating efficiency 
attainable from a modern bituminous producer gas power plant, 
and whether the high efficiency claimed for it is maintained in 
commercial service. It was treated from the practical, rather 
than the scientific standpoint, although the methods employed 
were as accurate as possible in a field test. 
Prof. S. A. Reeve, New Haven, Conn., 
commented at some length on what may be regarded as 
producer characteristics, and asked some questions of the 
author of the paper. W. D. Ennis, Schenectady, N. Y.. 
presented curves of three tests of coal consumption, and 
reported a gain of about 4 per cent. between the coal con- 
sumed and the buss bar in a gas plant, as compared to 
a steam plant. Professor Kent asked whether it was a 
service test or an efficiency test that had been made by 
the author, and wanted to know how the efficiency could 
have been made better. In closing the discussion, the 
author explained how he figured out the efficiency beyond 
the range covered in his paper, and stated that the test 
was a service test and not an efficiency test. He didn’t 
know exactly how the efficiency might have been im- 
proved, but thought that a 2 per cent. better efficiency 
would be entirely possible. 

Announcements were then made with regard to the 
reception on Thursday evening, and attention was turned 
to a consideration of the following paper: 


Discussing it, 
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Control of Internal Combustion in Gas Engines.” 
By Prer. C. E. Luckr, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

This paper was an examination into the conditions under 
which constancy of effort may or may not be obtained with con- 
stancy of setting of the governor and valve gear. Differences 
as shown by indicator cards are almost entirely due to varia- 
tions in the combustion lines, and such variations are attribut- 
able to preignition, mixture effect and the phenomenon of the 
explosive wave. Experiments by Dr. K. J. Falk on the tempera- 
ture of ignition of explosive mixtures, controvert the former 
belief that the percentage of hydrogen is necessarily responsible 
for the ignition temperature, and indicate that the percentage 
of inert gas more truly determines the condition of ignition. 
The temperatures given for various definite mixtures seem to 
follow a law which was deduced, but all are above those which 
would be effected by compression in a gas engine unless the 
internal temperature were unusually high, so that the heated 
parts or projections in the cylinder appear to be the real causes 
of preignition For controlling preignition the author recom- 
mended: “* Maintenance of proportion of the elements of the 
mixture to those having the higher temperature of ignition, pro- 
vided this mixture will still contain enough oxygen to burn all 
the fuel present; care in securing as low an initial temperature 
of the mixture as possible by maintaining inlet passages cool 
and purging the cylinder as completely as possible of burnt 
gases (this also involves the maintenance of early ignition to 
reduce final release temperatures) ; and care in designing the 
machine so that interior parts shall be as well cooled as pos- 
sible. It seems to be impossible to entirely prevent explosive 
waves in the engine cylinder, but they can be practically elim- 
inated by proper form of the combustion chamber and a method 
of igniting that avoids generating successive waves. The main- 
tenance of uniform cylinder mixtures appears to be physically 
impossible in present types of engines.” 

Discussing this paper E. J. Kunze, Newark, N. J., 
analyzed the influences which have to bear on each of the 
three factors in the operation of a gas engine, which 
must be taken into consideration in procuring the re- 
quired regulation, and gave opinions with regard to ob- 
taining the desired results. It had been pointed out that 
part of what might have been taken to be explosive wave 
effects could have been caused by the inertia effect in 
-the indicator. R. E. Mathot described an _ indicator 
fixture, which he had used himself for eliminating the 
inertia effect in the indicating of gas engines. At this 
point the meeting was adjourned until the afternoon. 


THIRD SESSION. 
FOUNDRY SECTION. 

It was found on the day preceding that there would 
be so much time consumed in the discussion of the papers 
scheduled for this meeting that it would be impossible 
to give them all the time they deserved, unless the 
papers on foundry practice were considered in a separate 
section. Accordingly in the morning (Thursday) there 
were two meetings in progress; the one reported above 
was held in the auditorium, with the president in the 
chair, and the section on foundry practice was held on 
the sixth floor, with Vice-President Edward N. Trump. 
Syracuse, N. Y., presiding. A report of this meeting fol- 
lows: 

Secretary 
paper, 


Rice presented an abstract of the first 


“The Foundry Department and the Department of 


Engineering Design.” 


By WILLIAM A. BoLe, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The paper emphasized, by the citation of numerous examples, 
the interdependence of the drafting room and the 
foundry and the necessity for close co-operation.in order 
to secure the desired results in castings. It was shown how 
necessary it is for the designer to have a practical knowledge of 
what can be done in the foundry, particularly of the limitations 
of the processes of molding and casting. The point was brought 
out also that it is important that the foundryman be told of 
the uses to which his product will be put so that he may have 
recourse to special treatment in pouring and cooling. The writer 
cited failures due to designs which did not take into account 
foundry conditions, and other failures which resulted from 
the employment of unsuitable foundry processes. Methods 
of treatment for special cases were pointed out, special refer- 
ence being made to the molding and casting of large cylinder 
heads for Corliss engines. 


The discussion, which was participated in by H. M. 
Lane, J. E. Johnson, A. D. Williams, Jr., the chairman, 
and others, directed attention to several of the problems 
of the pattern shop and the foundry, particularly in the 
matter of filleting and of providing even sections so as to 
avoid the troubles coming from variations in the rate of 
cooling. It was pointed out that harm could be done 
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by dispensing with fillets where needed; also in having 
fillets larger than needed. Attention was called to shrink- 
age troubles in metals having a flexible skin, and those 
in cast iron or where the skin is not flexible and 
the shrinkage is toward the skin. 

The secretary also presented the next paper in abstract, 


steel 


** Wolding Sand,°? 


By A. E. OUTERBRIDGE, JR., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The writer described the results obtained in the mechanical 
treatment of sand both in the increase of its toughness and 
porosity. Sand test bars were made both from treated and un- 


treated sand, the treatment consisting in passing the sand 
through a centrifugal mixing machine. The mixing process 
more completely coated the silica erystals with the alumina 
bond, the sand being thus made very much stronger. ‘The tests 
detailed by Mr. Outerbridge showed that sand passed once 


through the mixing machine had increased in toughness 75 per 
cent., and after the third treatment in the machine had in- 
creased 225 per cent. A single treatment in the machine is often 
sufficient and two treatments are all that are usually needed 
with any sand mixtures. The analyses of the three grades of 
sand used in the Sellers foundry were given as follows: 


Strong Sand. 


Senne. Ree OU RIN 9:4. 6 as. sin ie 4's SO (new) = 14 parts. 
a Ss Bie a ere ae ah ae hoot ls BRE SR ee (new) 7 parts. 
Floor sand....... : iss eS sacs Nie MON et 2 Re Ge ty a (old) = 6 parts. 
SNE nts ais ate ik. cues eee aie ROE ew ke aa oe = 2 parts. 
Special Strong Sand. 
re Cen MONG... 100% ene pean ep nse es (new ) 9 parts. 
ER  eUh Gina s.6-Are me eke CaaS Sik 6 diodes bs wwe (new) = 14 parts. 
GL cl rks sane seh oe edd Sees Neo aS (new ) 2 parts. 
Fine Sand. 
Se  ROILOM MER. .isiiiss cca Sawcdcss ane (new) = 14 parts. 
er Pe ee eee ee (old) = 4 parts. 
Sia eta os Ak Cie. oa aia's Gk is ae Gly Wwe wk Riera onse ae = 2 parts. 


Mr. GCuterbridge referred as follows to the use of the centrifu- 
gal machine in the preparation of core sand: 

“In mixing core sand containing flour, the effectiveness of 
the centrifuga! method is still more strikingly evident owing to 
the almost total disappearance of the white flour due to its thor- 
ough commingling with the sand and black coal in one treat- 
ment. In recent years there has been a remarkable reduction 
effected in the cost, skill required and time consumed in making 
cores by the use of sharp sand and oil in place of the usual core 
sand mixed with flour or other binders. The oil sand cores re- 
quire no ramming and are made by unskilled labor; cases almost 
without number might be cited where the actual cost of cores 
has been reduced by the oil sand method from 50 to 75 per cent. 
and over, and better results obtained in the foundry, with fewer 
wastes caused by the breaking down or ‘ blowing’ 
venting and but few core rods are needed. Thorough mixing of 
the linseed oil with the sharp sand is absolutely necessary, 
though rather difficult to obtain, and in accomplishing this the 
centrifugal machine is pre-eminent; in fact, it would be impos- 
sible withcut this machine to produce the remarkable results 
that are now daily recorded with oil sand cores in the foundry. 
The centrifugal machine is, of course, equally well adapted to 
the thorough mixing of core sand with the various core oils and 
core compounds that are sold for making cores. Experience has 
shown that in mixing sharp sand with oil for cores, the cen- 
trifugal machine should be run at a lower rate of speed than 
when mixing and at the same time tempering ordinary molding 
sand. ‘Two treatments are sufficient to insure thorough mixing 
of sharp sand and oil for oil cores.” 


of cores; no 


E. H. Mumford, in commenting on the paper, referred 
to two classes of treatment of molding sand, one consist- 
ing in putting the sand through a riddle or mixing it by 
shoveling or the use of a mill. The other treatment con- 
sists ‘in rubbing the alumina or loamy portion of the 
sand into the silica. In the case of scraper conveyors, 
in which the sand is constantly pushed in one direction, 
the tendency is to cause the alumina to gather into balls 
while the silica crystals are wiped clean of alumina. 
The speaker described M. Ronceray’s method of rubbing 
together loam and silica sand, the result being that each 
crystal of silica receives an alumina coating, the bond 
thus being much stronger than would be the case with 
ordinary methods of mixing. H. M. Lane cited the case 
of a foundryman who had saved $2000 a year by intro- 
ducing a sand mixing mill for cores above 2 in. in diam- 
eter. The bond in the interior of the core was not burnt 
in casting, and by putting the sand of such cores through 
the mill the foundry got all the use of the unburnt bond. 
The mill, by distributing the bond evenly through the 
sand, permitted the use of a cheaper sand with less bond. 


** Power Service in the Foundry.” 


By A. D. WILLIAMS, JR., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The point was made that power would be used to a greater 
extent in foundry work but for the fact that few foundries are 
so designed that the means at hand can be used to the greatest 
advantage. 


A frequent drawback in foundry work is the time 
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spent in waiting for cranes. On the general subject of crane 
service these statements were made: 

‘*The bridge traveling crane is a most useful machine, but it 
cannot be in two places at the same time, and as yet no success- 
ful method has been devised by which two of them can pass each 
other either on the same or on different levels; in fact, the use 
of bridge traveling cranes on two levels only adds to the expense 
anc does not supply any advantages over those cases where all 
of the bridge cranes are on the same level. The jib crane is lim- 
ited in usefulness, as it cannot serve floors outside of its radius, 
but a number of light column jib cranes, arranged so that .they 
can be set up and transported from place to place as needed are 
very serviceable. This can be accomplished by placing perma- 
nent pintle bearings on a uumber of the columns and by design- 
ing the jib cranes so that they can be handled from point to 
point. The traveling wall crane affords the most satisfactory 
method of increasing the crane service without interfering with 
the bridge travelers above, and the column jib cranes below its 
level. The electric motor offers the most satisfactory method 
of operatirg hoisting machinery.’ In the latter part of the 
paper electricity, compressed air, steam and hydraulic power 
were discussed and their advantages and disadvantages in the 
operation of foundry equipment were noted. 

“Because the largest part of foundry power requirements 
are intermittent, it is probable that electrical methods offer the 
most economical solution of the question, but against this the 
question of maintenance is often of more importance than the 
economy of operating expenses due to cheaper power. ‘The class 
of labor employed in many foundry operations is not possessed 
of any amount of mechanical skill or electrical knowledge, and 
for this reason it is advisable that the motive power portion of 
the equipment be as nearly ‘ fool-proof’ as possible and of the 
simplest possible construction. The use of electrical power 
necessitates the employment of one or more men to look after 
the motors, or else a considerable portion of the minor repairs 
must be made by outside help. Where the foundry is operated 
in conjunction with a machine shop the matter of maintenance 
becomes more simple.” 

In the discussion of this paper attention was called 
to the value of locomotive cranes and the possibility of 
bringing yard cranes into the foundry, an arrangement 
which, it was suggested, is an improvement on running 
the foundry traveling crane out over a portion of the 
yard by providing an opening in the end of the foundry. 
The locomotive crane, in addition to having a wide range 
of service in the yard, could be made very useful in 
shifting cars. A communication was read from Frank 
Richards taking exception to the statement in the paper 
that there is more trouble with leakage at joints in the 
case of compressed air than with steam or water, and 
particularly to the assertion that compressed air pipe 
lines are designed to remain tight only long enough to 
pass the acceptance test. The writer said that precisely 
the same fittings are used for air as for steam and water, 
and that it is easier to keep air joints tight than the 
joints of steam or water pipe. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany’s extensive excavations in and about New York 
were cited. Practically no trouble had been found with 
leaking joints in the use of compressors in this work. 
In the various tunnels about Greater New York 80 air 
compressors had been installed, which have worked day 
and night at speeds never before recorded and under con- 
ditions more severe than have ever been counted on for 
pneumatic lines, and so far as leakage is concerned the 
results have been highly satisfactory. E. H. Mumford 
said that it was undoubtedly a fact that where leaks 
occurred in compressed air pipes they are subtle, and 
the power gets away through leaking valves without its 
loss being appreciated. If a dry air valve could be in- 
vented that would not leak a great increase would result 
in the efficiency of compressed air apparatus. 8S. D. 
Sleeth of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company spoke of 
the practice in this company’s works. Water is used at 
high pressure, say 1300 Ib. Its advantages are that very 
small cylinders can be used, and it is possible to see the 
leaks. With air larger cylinders are required. It is 
easier to keep an air line tight than a water line, there 
being no expansion and contraction in cold weather. Air 
is used advantageously in connection with molding ma- 
chines on account of the cushioning effect. E. Ronceray 
referred to his practice in the operation of molding ma- 
ehines. The power is hydraulic, %in. pipes being used. 
He had used copper pipes, which are easy to bend, thus 
saving joints. 

New Foundry of the Michigan Stove Company. 

By W. J. Keep anp Emmett Dwyer, Derrort, MICH. 


This paper was presented by Mr. Dwyer, and described a 
foundry intended for bench work which eventually will have a 
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mezzanine floor. The total hight is 30 ft. at the eaves and 50 ft. 
in the monitors. It is built principally of steel and glass, and 
the roof is of a novel construction. 


**A Volumetric Study of Cast Iron,” 
By Hexry M. LANE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Under the above title the author considered some of the phe 
nomena connected with the heat treatment of cast iron. He 
said at the outset that in dealing with metals it is customary to 
regard the weight of the impurities present, but to pay little or 
no attention to the relative volumes of these impurities For 
example, in the case of a No. 2 foundry iron, silicon is 2 per 
cent. by weight and 8 per cent. by volume, and the other ele 
ments, respectively, by weight and volume: Sulphur, 0.04 and 
0.16 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.7 and 3.11 per cent.; manganese, 
0.7 and 0.7 per cent.; carbon, 3.5 and 23.76 per cent. The 
total of impurities is thus 6.94 per cent. by weight and 35.73 
per cent. by volume. Similarly, in a stove plate casting the 
total of the constituents named is 7.52 per cent. by weight and 
11.22 per cent. by volume; in machinery iron, 5.9 and 34.01 per 
cent., and in a malleable casting, 4.09 and 24.19 per cent., re- 
spectively. As indicating the volume of impurities existing in 
cast iron, the case was cited of severa] small castings which had 
dropped by accident to the bottom of a pickling vat containing 
dilute hydrochloric acid. When they were removed several 
months later it was found that they were exceedingly light. 
While they looked like iron castings, they were brittle and 
difficult to handle without breaking. Analysis showed that by 
far the greater proportion of the iron had been removed by the 
pickle, while the remaining constituents formed a skeleton or 
sponge. Turning to (the practical application of volumetric 
analyses of cast iron, the paper referred to the characteristics of 
malleable castings and stove plate as follows: 

* it is known that when malleable castings are first poured 
the carbon is practically all in the combined state, and that the 
eastings shrink about 4% in. per foot from the pattern size. 
When the castings are annealed they expand about one-half of 
the amount which they originally shrunk, or \% in. per foot. 
During this expansion the carbon is changed from the combined 
form to a very finely divided graphitic state, which is known 
as temper carbon. A long annealing in the presence of an oxidiz- 
ing medium will remove practically all of this carbon from the 
castings, but results in a weakened casting. This volume study 
offers an explanation why this long annealing and removal of 
the carbon weakens the casting. In the first place, if the carbon 
could be taken from the malleable casting without any other 
change, we see that it would result in about 20 per cent. of the 
bulk of the casting being removed. In other words, the annealed 
malleable casting would contain 20 per cent. of voids. These 
open spaces would certainly not strengthen the casting, as it 
stands to reason that the carbon which formerly occupied them 
would support the iron about it to some extent. ‘This carbon 
as it exists in the annealed casting is undoubtedly highly com- 
pressed, as is attested by the expansion of the iron due to the 
change in the carbon, and in this compressed state would assur- 
edly form a support to the surrounding metal. But the carbon 
cannot be removed without involving other changes. If this 
carbon were to be removed by oxidation, it is certain that some 
of the iron would also be oxidized, and that the iron oxide thus 
formed would fill some if not all of the spaces left by the carbon. 
The iron would therefore be weakened not only by the removal of 
the carbon, but by the oxidation of a portion of the iron. This 
undoubtedly explains why a malleable casting which has been 
heated just above the recalescence point and held there merely 
long enough to convert all of the carbon from the combined to 
the temper form, without the removal of any of the carbon, is in 
its strongest condition. In the case of stove plate, where the 
nonferrous elements constitute over 40 per cent. of the volume 
of the metal, we can readily believe that the extreme fluidity of 
the iron is to a large extent due to the great percentage of im- 
purities present. High phosphorus, which has always been found 
to produce fluidity, would be expected to exert a great influence, 
on account of the large volume which it occupies. The phos- 
phorus is undoubtedly combined chemically with the iron, hence 
there is probably an error in considering it in its elementary or 
pure condition.” 


In the discussion J. E. Johnson took exception partic- 
ularly to the portions of the paper dealing with the rea- 
sons for the carbon change in malleable castings and with 
the effect of the volume of phosphorus in the case of stove 
plate. He took issue with the statement as to the possi- 
bility of voids in a malleable casting, due to the removal 
of the carbon, as suggested by the author. There are no 
voids, in the speaker’s opinion, either before or after an- 
nealing. He affirmed his disagreement with all that the 
paper contained bearing on the influence of the volume 
of the various nonferrous constituents of pig iron upon 
the character of the casting made from it, since, with the 
exception of graphitic carbon, these elements are chem- 
ically combined and under compression, and not in their 
natural state. 


Adjournment was taken while this discussion was in 
progress and both sections were again united in the af- 
ternoon. 
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made to allow for the change of the density of 
during expansion 

A written discussion 
S. Wells gave 
gineering department of the 
troit, Mich. 
more or 
stituting a positive pressure blower of greater capacity 
for a fan blower, and the melting rate was increased 
from 8% to 9.45 per hour. The data gave the 
blower speed, blast pressure, &c. To get in the proper 
amount of air with a minimum blast pressure the tuyere 
openings enlarged and the depth of the bed in- 
By enlarging the tuyere openings and decreas- 


from J. R. Fortune and Harold 
a record of cupola tests made by the en- 
Murphy Iron Works, De. 
Needing increased cupola capacity without 


larger 


cupolas, experiments were made by sub- 


tons 


were 


creased. 
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ing the coke charges they increased the melting range 
to 11 tons per hour. Finally after experimentally ar- 
riving at the right amount of coke and pressure, they 
melted over 11 tons’ per hour. The fact’ that 
an excess of coke decreases the melting rate is ex- 
plained in that the iron in the cupola is melted 
in a fixed zone. The first charge of iron above the 
bed being melted by burning the coke in the bed, as 
this iron is melted the charge of coke above it descends 
and restores to the bed the amount which has been burnt 
away. If there is too much coke in the charge the iron 
is held above the melting zone, and the excess coke must 
be burned away before it can be melted, and this of 
course decreases the economy and the melting speed. It 
is the writers’ intention to investigate the gases in the 
cupola in the near future, analyzing them and compar 
ing results obtained under varying conditions. Professor 
Williston wanted additional information on the curves 
given in the author’s paper, which showed the changes 
in pressure, velocity, &¢., with variations in discharge 
openings; also he wanted to know about the range of 
size of fans used, &. T. L. Bailey, Wollaston, Mass., 
called attention to a large series of tests of low pres 
sure boilers. The author then closed the discussion of 
his paper stating that Dr. Moss was right in that a large 
number of decimal places was not necessary in the fig- 
ures given in the paper. The author stated that the re- 
sults reported were not from any one series of tests, but 
a group of a large number of tests, and that the tables 
on volumetric basis are as used by the four large com- 
panies making blowers. He agreed that we do need 
more definite means of comparing ratings of blowers. 
The next paper 
** Patterns for Repetition Work"? 
By EpGar H. Berry, New Yor«K, 

drew a distinction, based on output, between repetition and 
jobbing work. In the former, slightly cheaper production justi 
fies considerable expenditure in designing and constructing 
Pattern drawings, the author stated, are essential, and also co 
operation between the drawing room and other departments. 
Drawings should show actual pattern dimensions, required ac- 
curacy, draft, parting and carding. Standard flask sizes are de- 
sirable. Limits were given for one-man molds, Plate patterns— 
ordinary, ‘reversible’ or “ split ’’—as preferred. Complicated 
partings compel “open” carding. Details discussed were ; Hight 
and spacing of mold board cleats; unnecessary rounds and 
fillets; draft; dimensioning draft; runner sections: connection 
details; materials. Accuracy is unnecessary where finish is al- 
lowed, but is essential at other specified points. Economical 
construction methods were outlined, and working instructions 
quoted. Excessive pattern duplication should be avoided. Pre 
cautions on new work were suggested. Carding different pat 
terns is altogether undesirable. Important construction details 
are accuracy of rounds and fillets, and fitting of flash pins to 
gauge. 

Cominenting on this paper, BE. H. Mumford mentioned 
some difficult castings which the author undertook to 
make with molding machines and made successfully. He 
added some points from his own experience and referred 
to the French practice of casting duplicate parts with 
corners or edges touching. He also alluded to a fact 
not always realized, that it is not always machined pat- 
terns having a very smooth surface that are the best. 
A pattern should have no more smoothness than the cast- 
ing to be made from it should have, and it will then be 
more accurate. TH. M. Lane made a motion to refer to 
the Council the desirability of appointing a Committee 
on Standards for supplies, fittings and equipment in the 
foundry. 

**Some Limitations of Molding Machines,’ 
$y E. H. MUMFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

In this paper a somewhat detailed discussion was given of 
the difficulties which molding machines must contend with. 
Briefly, limitations upon the machine are found in each of its 
operations and these were described in the paper. Many of the 
limitations known to the present American machines are elimi 
nated in the new French machines described, which promise to 
earry the art of power machine molding further in this country 
than it has ever yet been carried, and it therefore seemed 
worth while to go somewhat fully into the characteristics of 
these machines. 

The paper was discussed by E. H. Berry, who drew 
attention to points in the author’s paper and his that 
agreed. E. Ronceray, by special invitation of the presi- 
dent, told something of the molding machine invented by 
him, and which was referred to in Mr. Mumford’s paper. 
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He also explained features of some new machines which 
were more recently invented. The author of the paper 
then closed the discussion, and the meeting adjourned 
until the following morning 

The usual reception to the president-elect and the re- 
tiring president was held Thursday evening and was 
very largely attended. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
The first paper Friday morning was 


‘The Specitic Heat of Superheated Steam,’ 
By Pror. C. C. THOMAS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In many respects this was the most important paper pre 
sented at this meeting It covered three years’ research work 
to determine the true law of the variation of the specific heat 
of superheated steam. For some years it has been believed that 
it is not constant, but there has been a division of opinion as to 
whether it varies with change of temperature, or of pressure, or 
of both The author was led to take up an investigation into 
the subject because reliable values of the specific heat of super 
heated steam were not available. These vaiues are important, 
because with them it is possible to figure the cost to produce 
superheated steam of given pressure and temperature at a given 
rate with a given efficiency of steam heating apparatus, and 
the amount of heat energy that may be counted upon as being 
available in a unit weight of superheated steam of given pressure 
and temperature. The results given in this paper show both 
true and mean specific heats of superheated steam, the mean be 
ing for temperature ranges starting at the saturation tempera 
ture Description is given of the preliminary apparatus and 
experiments, the final apparatus and experiments and the meth 


ods by which the results were obtained and corroborated In 
both cases electrically heated calorimeters were used and the 
method of making the calculations was explained Numerous 
curves were given, plotted from the results, with corrections 
made in two ways for radiation losses to check one another. \n 


exceedingly close agreement was obtained which confirms the 
accuracy of the method and the manner of conducting the ex 
periments ‘The paper also compares the author's results with 
those obtained by various other investigators and shows the rea 
son for formerly believing the specific heat of superheated steam 
very much higher than it is now proved to be. The form for re 
cording the data from tests and making calculations in the final 
experiments, and a table of the recorded data were also given 
The author’s conclusions were that the specific heat of super 
heated steam varies with both pressure and temperature, in 
creasing with an increase of the former and diminishing with an 
increase of the latter, and that the specific heat increases and 
decreases more rapidly when near the saturation point, with 
increase of pressure and temperature, respectively These con 
clusions apply over the range investigated, which was for pres 
sures from 7 to 500 lb. absolute and up to 270 degrees F. super 
heat for all pressures employed. ‘The paper included a Mollier 
heat diagram which forms a graphical steam table, the super 
heated region of which has been calculated from the results of 
this work 

This paper was discussed by G, A. Moyer, who com 
mented on the agreement of the results given by Thomas 
and as obtained by Knoblauch and Jakob for the mean 
specitic heat. Above 250 degrees superheat the principal 
difference is observed. J. C. Parker of the Parker Boiler 
Company, Philadelphia, remarked that there is a consid- 
erable disagreement among engineers regarding this sub- 
ject. He had found it practicable to design superheaters 
to transmit about 15,000 B.t.u. per square foot per hour, 
and hoped to have some definite data to present at the 
next annual meeting. <A written discussion submitted by 
Prof. C. H. Peabody, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, expressed high appreciation of the importance 
of the experimental work presented by Thomas, He out- 
lined what use he had already made of the author's 
results, which he was allowed to have in advance of the 
publication. This was in the preparation of a temper- 
ature entropy table to give the properties of steam, both 
saturated and superheated, at each degree Fahrenheit 
from 80 to 420 degrees, and at each 1-100 of a unit of 
entropy. The properties given in the table are the qual- 
ity, the heat contents and the specific volume. The tables 
were made primarily for use at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for teaching turbine design, and 
it is hoped will prove useful to others. The writer's com- 
munication was accompanied with two curves, one for 
the specific heat of superheated steam at 100 Ib. and one 
for entropy due to superheating at 100 Ib. absolute. 
These compared Knoblauch’s and Thomas’ results, and 
showed close agreement between them. The writer gave 
his reasons for thinking that Thomas’ results are the 
more nearly correct ones. Secretary Calvin W. Rice sug- 
gested a committee to carry out research on this subject. 
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Messrs. Parker, Young and Moyer approved this sugges- 
tion and would like to see the work done for the good of 
experimenters and practical people who dislike to change 
their standards every year or so. 

The next paper of the morning was 


**Engine Design Adapted for the Use of Superheated 
Steznm.* 
By Max E. R. TouitTz, St. PAUL, MINN 

The author gave as the advantages of superheated steam 
that it eliminates almost all cylinder condensation, and since its 
volume increases, the clearances in the cylinder are reduced. 
The degree of efficiency of the Carnot cycle in the engine is 
raised also. Highly superheated steam of 575 degrees to 625 
degrees F. should be used, in the author’s opinion On account 
of the large wearing surface, which is difficult to lubricate, the 
Corliss valve can generally take steam having a temperature of 
only 475 degrees F. This is not high enough for good economy. 
Double seated poppet valves for small engines with slow piston 
speed and four seated poppet valves for large engines with high 
piston speed were mentioned as best for highly superheated 
steam, and piston valves were also recommended. The tandem 
type of engine was recommended on account of being able to use 
high piston sped, which reduces first cost. 

H. H. Supplee gave an outline of ways in which a 
Belgian builder of engines had been successful. Another 
speaker thought the tables given in the paper were the 
most valuable on the subject. Harrington Emerson ev- 
pressed unwillingness to accept the figures as entirely 
reliable. Professor Lucke wanted to know about the 
poppet valve in the author’s paper, with regard to its 
cost of maintenance, &c. J. C. Parker did not think that 
highly superheated steam is as suitable for large plants 
as for small engines, and believed that 500 degrees is the 
commercial limit. Another speaker supported the poppet 
valve as better than the Corliss valve gear, and men- 
tioned the engines built by the Providence Engineering 
Works. A number of that firm’s large engines using 
highly superheated steam are in satisfactory operation. 
Professor Lucke asked questions concerning the relation 
between superheat and flash points of the cylinder oil 
used. The author explained that he should have used the 
term evaporation point instead of flash point, and that 
it should be such that the oil will be carried along by 
the steam, leaving the cylinder walls dry. J. A. Seymour, 
Auburn, N. Y., agreed that 500 degrees was a good limit 
for the superheat allowable in a steam engine, inasmuch 
as an increase of economy beyond that point was not 
commercially worth while. L. R. Pomeroy cited his ex- 
perience with pumping engines. After superheaters were 
installed the condensers were too small and the vacuum 
was not high enough. Only 24 in. was obtained, and 
about 18 degrees of superheat was found beyond the ex- 
haust. Concerning the composition of cylinder oils, for 
use when the steam is superheated, E. M. Jennings stated 
that an oil should be used that will go off in smoke; that 
users should insist on purchasing filtered oil, and that 
the oil should have a flash point of between 350 and 400 
degrees. Reverting to the valve question again, Mr. Sey- 
mour did not think that the poppet type is, the only 
suitable one for superheat. The Interborough stations 
have engines of the same type with poppet valves and 
also Corliss valves, and the latter give the best economy 
because the fit is the tightest. The author concluded the 
discussion, and explained that the tables given were from 
actual tests. He also drew attention to the success on the 
Great Northern Railway of superheaters giving excellent 
performance sheets (not test sheets), and showed that 
18 per cent. better economy is effected. He is confident 
that results will prove that less oil will be used with 
superheated steam than with saturated steam, and that 
the troubles from superheating will be overcome or will 
decrease in the future, when engines are designed regular- 
ly for high superheat. He also believed that the best 
plant in this country could be raised 8 to 10 per cent. in 
efficiency by judicious applications of superheated steam. 


** Power Transmission by Friction Driving.” 
By Pror. W. F. M. Goss, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


This, the next paper, described a friction drive, in which a 
fibrous or somewhat yielding driving wheel worked in rolling 
contact with a metallic driven wheel. The power which may be 
transmitted by such a drive is a function of the pressure of 
contact, which may be maintained between the wheels, and of 
the coefficient of friction, which is developed in consequence of 
this pressure. A method of experimentation designed to dis 
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close numerical values for these factors was described. Facts 
concerning the pressure resisting and frictional qualities of 
fibrous wheels composed of such materials as straw fiber, leather, 
leather fiber and sulphite fiber, as determined by experiments, 
were set forth. Formule based upon these data, which may be 
employed for calculating the power that can be transmitted by 
such fibrous wheels when employed to drive wheels of iron, 
aluminum and type metal, were developed. Tables and dia- 
grams based upon these formule constituted a summary of re- 
sults in convenient form for use. A summary of observed data 
was given as an appendix. 

In the absence of the author this paper was presented 
by L. R. Pomeroy and passed without discussion. The 
next paper. 

**Cylinder Port Velocities,*? 

By JAcoB H. WALLACE, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
explained that the velocity of flow through the port of a steam 
engine depends upon the port opening and the piston velocity. 
For a constant velocity of flow during a stroke the port open- 
ing must be proportional to the piston velocity. If the piston 
velocity be applied graphically to represent port opening, as in 
a Bilgram valve diagram, a steam lap curve for a constant 
velocity of flow will be established. A valve gear to afford that 
velocity of flow must provide the same port opening for the 
same crank position. A set of curves may be obtained by estab- 
lishing other constant velocity curves by means of which the 
velocity of any crank position may be determined. 


This paper also passed without discussion. 


FINALE. 

The president put to vote the offering of the usual 
thanks for courtesies extended during the convention of 
the society by Charles M. Jacobs, engineer of the Hudson 
Companies, and those who had thrown their plants open 
for inspection. He also called attention to the growing 
practice of having accredited representatives of other 
societies attend the various conventions of different socie- 
ties, and mentioned that there were present in this in- 
stance M. Delaford from the Societé des Ingenieurs, 
Paris, France, and Henry Fiske, managing superintendent 
of the specification department of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 

The secretary displayed a present to the society in 
the form of an old gear cutter, which was received from 
A. D. Finley, an associate member of the society, and 
now connected with the E. J. Manville Machine Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. The following was the communication 
received with it: 

This gear cutter was made and used in the works of Russel, 
Burdsall & Ward, Port Chester, N. Y., in 1848, so I have been 
informed by one of our old employees, who used to run the 
miller that this was used on. I am told that this cutter was 
formed on a lathe with the old style hand tool, and the teeth 
cut with a file. The milling machine that this was used on 
was also made by the firm, under W. E. Ward’s stpervision, and 
was also invented by him. Most of the work on the machine 
was chipped with a chisel and finished with a file, as they did 
not have any planers or shapers to do this class of work. This 
machine was so arranged that bevel and miter gears were cut 
on it, giving fairly good results. The worm wheel on the work 
spindle was cut by revolving a tap in a lathe and holding the 
disk against it. This wheel contains 720 teeth and was made 
in sections of brass. The machine is in good repair and was used 
up to 1899, for milling nicking saws, giving excellent results. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Finley for this contribution 
was carried. 

The attendance of members registered was 727, and 
guests 605, or all told, 1332 at the close of the registra- 
tion on the last day. This is far in excess of any net 
registration of members of this society, or any national 
body of similar character. It was the opinion that the 
double session experiment was a success and probably 
this precedent will be followed in the future as it offers 
the advantage that those in attendance may give their 
time most profitably to the consideration of such papers 
as they are most interested in. 

—_—_—_~++e—___—_ 


The Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials just issued make 
a volume of 759 pages. Among its important features 
are the discussion on steel rails at the meeting of 1907, 
the paper of Allerton S. Cushman on the “ Electrolytic 
Theory of the Corrosion of Iron,” and the papers and 
discussion on the purchase of coal under specifications. 
It is stated that the discussion on steel rails will be 
continued at the meeting of 1908S, and the members are 
invited to contribute to it. 
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A French View of Our Crisis. 





The American bankers and theoretical economists who 
are inclined rather acrimoniously to saddle the blame of 
the present financial crisis on imprudent business expan- 
sion should read and digest the remarks of M. Dupont of 
the banking firm of Dupont & Farland, Paris, made at a 
recent banquet in that city. He is reported in part as 
follows: 

The Abuse of Credit, 


“To my mind there is only one fundamental cause 
of the present crisis in the United States, and that is the 
abuse of credit, the disproportion which exists between 
the country’s development and its financial resources. All 
active countries are subject to crises. The more a coun- 
try develops the more subject it is to regular economic 
disturbances. America and Germany are striking ex- 
amples of this. In order that a country be free from such 
disturbances its development would have to be normal— 
that is to say, its business enterprises would have to be 
in exact proportion to its monetary wealth. You cannot 
expect from an entire population the unity of knowledge 
possessed by a single experienced business man. 

“Then here again enters the question of racial tem- 
perament. It would seem that there is an inevitable re- 
lation between the temperament of a race and the needs 
of the country it inhabits. Americans comprise the most 
active, I may say the boldest, elements of old Europe. 
This explains at once America’s marvelous economic en- 
ergy. and also the violent convulsions that mark its com- 
mercial history. America, after each crisis, makes a tre- 
mendous step forward. No period of hard times or re- 
trenchment has ever carried her back to where she was 
at the last preceding crisis. The very enterprises, too 
vast and undertaken with too great a speed, which cause 
the crisis, indicate a strength which will assure an even 
greater prosperity after a period of rest. 


The American Business Man’s Character, 


“The character of the American business man is not 
sufficiently well known in France. The opinion is wide- 
spread that he is dishonest; that his sole ambition is to 
launch a new company and sell its watered stock to the 
public. Such things do happen in America, but they are 
not common. The American doesn’t want money for 
money’s sake. He wants it because it represents success, 
and success is what he is after. The American works for 
success, and when he undertakes any business it is to be 
the most successful of its kind. So convinced is he of this 
that he not only puts all his own money into the stock 
that he has just created, but all the money that he can 
borrow. He perpetually commits the same mistake— 
takes upon his shoulders too great a burden and falls be- 
fore he reaches his goal. 

“In view of this American spirit of daring, it is not 
surprising that much of the business of the country—and 
of the very best—rests to a great extent on credit. They 
forget too easily in America the relation which should 
exist between the working capital of a concern and the 
amount of business it tries to do. The American never 
anticipates hard times. For him American prosperity 
must go on without a halt. That is how it happens now 
and again that a company, at the hight of its prosperity, 
must go into the hands of a receiver. Banks cannot go 
on renewing paper forever, be the paper of the best. I 
think that it can be said, therefore, without contradiction 
that-the primary cause of the present crisis is the abuse 
of credit. 


Overcapitalization Supplies Its Own Remedy. 


‘“ Newspapers have also had much to say about spec- 
ulation and overcapitalization. Overcapitalization exists 
in America, I admit, just as it does in every other country 
of the world. But this view always supplies its own 
remedy. The company’s earning power either makes good 
this excess of capitalization or the price of the stock 
shrinks until its real value is reached. 

“In America, as more or less everywhere else, those 
who risk their money in founding a company are re- 
warded with shares of common stock—a tangible form of 
the company’s hopes. This stock very often later on 
goes far above par. Is its real value decreased by the 
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fact that the stock cost nothing in the first place? The 
stock exchanges of the world answer the question. 

“Americans, temperamentally, are more inclined to 
speculate perhaps than some of their neighbors, but I do 
not think that speculation, any more than overcapitaliza- 
tion, can be considered as a real factor in the crisis. Both 
are contributory causes in a way, for they increase the 
need of ready money, but they are not the real causes, 
despite sensational charges to the contrary. 

Some Indispensable Reforms, 

“To restore confidence and prosperity to the country, 
certain reforms are now indispensable. First of all, the 
reform most necessary is an improvement in the coun- 
try’s currency system, in the methods of emission, perhaps 
in the national bank law. Next comes the reform of the 
trust companies. They should return to the old régime 

submit themselves to the clearing house rules, and again 
maintain a minimum reserve of 25 per cent. 

“As for the trusts, despite the régime of absolute 
liberty of action, which is the favorite régime in the 
United States, it will be necessary to prevent them 
from forming monopolies. One of the most efficient means 
of doing this will be, perhaps, to modify the tariff. As 
for the railroads, it is certainly preferable that they be 
regulated by Federal rather than by diverse State legis- 
lation. 

“The next few months will see this work of regenera- 
tion in full progress. Once more we shall see American 
energy overcoming every obstacle. When a country’s soil 
and subsoil are as rich as America’s, when its inhabitants 
are so prodigiously active, its development will be all the 
faster for a momentary breathing spell. To conclude, 
America is still what a German writer recently called it: 
‘The land of unlimited possibilities.’ ” 

——___—.9-+-——_—_—_— 


Customs Decisions. 


A Question of Procedure by the General Appraisers, 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, after 
two years of litigation, has handed down a decision favor- 
able to the contentions of Thomas Prosser & Son, New 
York, agents for the Krupp Steel Company, Germany. 
The court holds that the full membership of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers is not entitled to the 
right of transferring an importer’s protest from one sub- 
board to another after the tribunal first hearing the issue 
has formulated a decision. 

In the case in question, Prosser & Son were dissatisfied 
with the classification returned by the Collector of Cus- 
toms on certain merchandise, and filed an appeal in the 
usual manner. Hearings were held by one of the sub- 
boards, of which there are three connected with the Gen- 
eral Board, and later a decision was arrived at upholding 
the claim of the importers for a lower rate of duty. Be- 
fore the decision was promulgated, however, five of the 
nine General Appraisers, by formal vote, took the deter- 
mination of the issue from the subboard having the case 
under consideration and assigned it to another subboard. 
The second subboard made a decision against the classifi- 
cation contended for by the importers, whereupon the lat- 
ter asked the Circuit Court to review the legality of the 
board’s action. The Circuit Court decided that the board 
had the right to transfer the issue from one subboard to 
another, but the higher court takes the contrary view. 
The Government, it is understood, will ask the Supreme 
Court to review the Appellate Court’s decision. 

Wood Patterns for Machinery. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
sustained a claim filed by Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New 
York, for the free entry of wood patterns for machinery 
not fitted for use otherwise. The action of the collector in 
classifying the articles as manufactures of metal, with 
duty at the rate of 45 per cent., is reversed. 

Retort Carbon. 

The board has also sustained the claim of Thomas 
Meadows & Co., New York, for a lower duty on ground 
carbon, known in the trade as retort carbon, and used in 
the manufacture of electric batteries. The decision re- 
duces the duty from 35 per cent. as “carbon not specially 
prepared,” to 20 per cent., as “ nonenumerated manufac- 
tured articles.” 
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Pig Iron Curtailment in 1903 and 1907. 


The sharp restriction of pig iron production which 
has been the conspicuous feature of the iron trade in the 
past six weeks recalls the similar movement in the reces- 
sion of 1903. In both instances the steel companies set 
the example in heroic handling of the situation, the Steel 
Corporation naturally taking the initiative; but in 1903 
the merchant furnaces of the Central West, especially 
those of the and more 


quickly felt and more promptly responded to the slump 


Mahoning Shenango Valleys, 


than has been the case in the present crisis. The blow- 
ing out of a furnace, where relining is not urgently 
needed, is ordinarily a matter for deliberation. It means 
much more than the stopping of a mill, and when it is 
resorted to to prevent the accumulation of iron which the 
market will not take represents the judgment of the 
operating company that the reversal of the untoward 
The 
alternate startings and stoppings of mills in recent weeks 


conditions is not a question of days or of weeks. 


have no such significance as has been attached to them 
in the newspaper dispatches, representing only fluctua- 
On the other 
hand, the putting out of a furnace after due preparation 
in the working up of raw materials and the accumula- 


tions in the incoming of specifications. 


tion of some stock against scheduled shipments, means 
that for 60 days or for several months, idleness is counted 
more profitable than to keep running. 

Just now the chance to make repairs and to reline 
after a hard campaign helps to the decision to blow out. 
Many months of profitable business since the last stop 

Not not 
that standstill, 
but no more high priced materials and labor than must 
Ores of 1908 
are little more than four months off; the coke basis for 
labor 
the year are practically a 


large factor. 


upon a 


are also a only is iron being 


crowded market has come to a 


be will be put into iron to pile on yards. 


next year is in many cases undetermined, 


and 


adjustments at the turn of 


certainty. Even with the cutting off of production to the 


extent already enforced, stocks of iron have increased, 


though not at the rate of the late months of 1903 and 


the early months of 1904. 

A chief contrast between the blast furnace situation 
in 1903 and that of 1907 is due to the expansion in pro- 
that all of 


weekly average of active capacity in coke and anthracite 


duction for nearly this year has kept the 


iron above the 500,000-ton mark. On September, 
1903, the active weekly capacity was 360,197 tons. The 
changes from September 1 to December 1 in the two 


years were as follows: 
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Active Blast Furnace Capacity, September 1 to December 1. 
~~ 1907.———, ——1903.——_, 
Weekly Weekly 
Number capacity. Number capacity. 
furnaces. Grosstons. furnaces. Gross tons. 
September 1 .331 507,768 269 360,197 
October 1... ooo 511,397 254 353,142 
November 1 ..004 491,436 210 273,715 
December 1... 226 347,372 186 244,156 
— 1904._-——, 
BU ie ky, || mais 155 185,636 
PEEEE Dic sivaseank~ Gs  » «kenga 188 273,692 
ME Eckwcketiaesae ea’ i teagan 203 308,751 
Aer 2.... ke pe ; —s 220 337,257 
Be ee eee oe ca © © neues 230 368,244 


We have carried the statistics for the 1903-1904 move- 
ment into the early months of 1904 to show the rebound 
from the low point reached on January 1, 1904. It is certain 
that on the coming January 1 fewer furnaces will be in 
It will 
be interesting to note whether the parallel goes farther, 


blast than at the beginning of the present month. 


with an advance on February 1 beyond the figure for 
December 1. It is to be noticed that in 1903 the most 
abrupt change was between October 1 and November 1— 
a falling off of 80,000 


tons, or 23 per cent., while for 
this year, if the figures were plotted the steep curve would 
be between November 1 and December 1, the actual de- 
crease in active capacity being 144,000 tons, or over 29 
per cent. The number of furnaces blown cut in October, 
the critical month in 1908, was 44, against 78 in Novem- 


ber, the eritical month of 1907. Thus, both in number of 


furnaces and in weekly capacity cut off, the movement of 
last month was about 180 per cent. of that in October, 
1903. is more drastic than that 
of 1903, since the rate of pig iron production before it 
of the rate of 19,000,000 
tons a year, at which iron was being made previous to 


The present curtailment 
began was about 140 per cent. 


the October slump four years ago. 
—— ++ e—___- 


Shirking to Prolong Employment. 


When business becomes less active. a certain class of 
labor, which includes a considerable percentage of skilled 
workmen, displays an inclination to prolong every task, 
on the theory that the day of possible laying off may 
thus be postponed or avoided altogether. With some men 
capacity is excusable, being 
a long period of continuous, 
high tension labor, during which those in authority had 


strained every effort to get out work at the earliest pos- 


the reduction of producing 
due to a reaction following 


sible moment, making every hour of working time of man 
and machine. count to the utmost. But many times the 
reason for decreased production on the part of a work- 
man is the desire to make a job run on as long as pos- 
sible, in the fear that it may be the last before a period 
of idleness. Superintendents and foremen and keepers 
of cost systems have had to be watchful against this ten- 
dency, which, of course, is easy of detection if the cost 
system employed is developed sufficiently to afford com- 
parisons with similar work previously performed. It 
does not matter whether the workman is on piece work 
or hourly wages; if he falls behind previous records the 
system shows up the deficiency. But, as already sug- 
The 


extreme effort to produce rapidly that has prevailed for 


gested, the fault is not always with the workman. 


the last two years is not a normal condition in an in- 
dustrial plant, and its records of production cannot al- 
ways be accepted as standfrd. Improved quality may 
more than compensate for a smaller quantity, and, it may 
be added, a change in this respect may prove most bene- 
ficial in have been inclined 
to sacrifice much in the endeavor to keep up under the 


some establishments which 


stress of overabundant orders. 


In The Iron Age of October 3 the grave question of 
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the efliciency of modern labor was discussed. In this 
connection, in seeking for economical high-class produc- 
tion, the weeding out process of discharging incompetent 
or otherwise undesirable workmen has proceeded stead- 
ily, constituting for employers one of the compensating 
features of the business depression. This has been no 
very difficult task in most works, for the incompetent 
and slothful, and those so hedged about with the restric- 
tions of the labor unions that they will not do their best 
work, are well known to the men under whom they are 
employed. But the trouble remains, to a somewhat se- 
rious extent, to judge from the complaints of some man- 
ufacturers, that men who have been retained have ex- 
hibited a tendency to curb their productive powers, be- 
cause the imperative need of persistent, rapid work has 
ceased to exist for the time being. Superintendents and 
foremen have the power to quickly institute reforms in 
this respect, if they realize the condition and attack it 
vigorously. 

There are many manufacturing plants where cost sys- 
tems have not been refined to the point of ascertaining 
exact labor costs for individual operations. There is no 
record of the cost of an operation on a piece manufac- 
tured six months or a year ago, upon which to base a 
comparison with the cost of the same work to-day, and 
consequently the efficiency of. a workman must then be 
based upon the judgment of the man in charge of the 
work. <A certain amount of shirking or unintentional 
lapse into lower production is not easily detected in such 
a case. But with a good cost system, which tabulates the 
exact labor cost of each piece or operation on each piece, 
a decrease of production, and consequent increase in rel- 
ative cost, may be quickly noted if the effort is made to 
ascertain the facts. It is safe to assert that in works 
where the cost system is complete there is more con- 
sistent effort on the part of workmen than where it is 
known that no such means of detection exist. When the 
volume of production decreases the overhead cost in- 
creases; and there is, of course, no time when economies 
should be practiced consistently as during a lull in 
business, 

oe 


The Suggested National Incorporation Law. 


President Roosevelt, in that part of his message to 
Congress recommending a Federal incorporation law for 
companies doing an interstate or foreign business, ap- 
pears to refer especially to the need of such a provision 
for its effects upon great combinations of capital. Apart 
from the application of Federal supervision to the so- 
‘alled trusts, there has been for a long time a strong 
feeling that means should be taken to institute a sounder 
incorporation system in the United States to replace the 
loose and inadequate laws of most of the States. A Fed- 
eral law has been regarded by many as the best solution 
of the problem. It would further relieve manufac- 
turing companies doing an interstate business from many 
vexatious regulations now imposed on them by differ- 
ent States. The President’s suggestion that corporations 
be controlled under a system of supervision similar to 
that of the national banks could be amplified to include 
a rigorous insistence that capital stock should stand for 
actual assets, and that annual statements of financial 
condition should be furnished in detail, to give a com- 
prehensive public knowledge of the corporation’s busi- 
ness standing, under severe penalty for omission or for 
misleading or erroneous figures. Under such conditions 
a given amount of capital stock would represent that 
amount of property, in cash or its equivalent. Coupled 
with the annual statement, it would furnish a basis of 
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credit. The President’s suggestions appear to have been 
embodied in the bill just introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator Platt of New York, as referred to 
elsewhere. 

The task the Government would undertake under 
such a law would be a great one. The number of going 
corporations which would come under a general act 18 
enormous, while the applications for new charters would 
appear in a steady stream of considerablevolume. But with 
the machinery once established and running smoothly, it 
is believed that the results would be highly beneficial, 
considering the question from its effect upon corpora- 
tions in general. The prime question, of course, is that 
of the great industrial organizations for which the law 
would chiefly be established. It may be decided upon 
as the remedy for such abuses as may exist in combi- 
nations of capital on a large scale. If, however, it is to 
be adopted at all, decided benefits would result from the 
inclusion of smaller corporations down to those capital- 
ized at $100,000. Corporations that base their capital 
stock upon actual assets would probably have no objec- 
tion to being compelled to hold a Federal charter, while 
many of them would welcome the prestige that would 


come from official statements of their financial standing. 


a a 


Readable Signatures to Business Letters. 


A correspondent has forwarded to this office a signa- 
ture cut from a letter recently received by him. This 
signature is fearfully and wonderfully constructed. At 
first glance it looks as if it was either a tracing for em- 
broidery or an imitation of a spider web. Very careful 
scrutiny is required to detect the semblance of letters of 
the alphabet. It is an exhibition of decided ingenuity on 
the part of the wearer of the name to baffle the efforts 
of all save experts in handwriting to decipher it. Com- 
menting upon it, our correspondent says: 

“These are days when everything is being specialized, 
and in answering correspondence it is necessary to head 
your reply, ‘ Attention of Mr. So and So,’ whose signa- 
ture follows that of his firm. The signature forwarded 
herewith was taken at random and is only one of many 
that has to be deciphered in every mail. Why is every 
one ‘ape-ing’ some untranslatable way of writing his 
name? In answering a letter thus signed, the attention 
of the individual cannot perhaps be secured, because his 
name could not be read so as to be referred to in the 
correspondence. Failure to use the name then frequently 
causes serious delays or oversights, especially with large 
concerns having many departments.” 

This complaint is justified as to business correspond- 
ence. Possibly a bank president or cashier may be justi- 
fied in cultivating a signature so disguised as to make it 
difficult to imitate. An artist or a school boy may be 
too severely criticised for writing his name in such a 
way as to attract attention. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants, however, are continually conducting correspond- 
ence with plain business men who do not use frills them- 
selves and who are annoyed when they are unable to 
read the names of those who write letters to them. The 
untranslatable names are written by two classes of people 
—those who are naturally poor writers and those who 
purposely make their signatures unintelligible. If they 
cannot be induced to attempt to write their names plainly, 
their correspondents should insist that the names be 
typewritten the same as the body of the letter, with the 
formal written signature over or under it. By all means 
let us have readable signatures to business letters. 
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CHARLES Dovuctass, New York City, died December 
4, aged 78 years. He was born in Manchester, Vt., and, 
coming to New York at an early age, entered the hardware 
business, in which he was active for almost 50 
He was one of the pioneers in the manufacture of barb 
wire, having long been president of the Iowa Barb Wire 
Company, which was ultimately absorbed by the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, of which he became a di- 
rector. His health failing, he retired from business eight 
years ago. He leaves a widow and one son. 


years. 


FRANK LEE ZIMMERMAN, Portland, Ore., died Novem- 
ber 24, aged 39 years. He was a native of Maryland, but 
had been a resident of Portland for 20 years. He was 
connected for a long time with the Wolff & Zwicker Iron 
Works and for the past seven years was president of the 
Zimmerman-Wells-Brown Company, one of the leading 
machinery houses of the Northwest. He took an active 
interest in the welfare of the city and State. 
a widow and two daughters. 


He leaves 


LEANDER RANEY, who had long been prominent in 
the manufacture of iron at New Castle, Pa., died No- 
vember 30, at Cleveland, Ohio, where he had been visiting 
his son. He was 70 years of age and had retired from 
business some years ago. He leaves a 
and one daughter. 


widow, one son 


CHARLES A. McNarr, St. Louis, died November 28, aged 
76 years. He removed to Missouri from Pennsylvania at 
an early age and settled in St. Louis in 1865. He was 
president of the St. Louis Blast Furnace Company, orig- 
inally known as the Pioneer Furnace Company, and later 
as the Missouri Furnace Company. 

LESTER L. ENSworTH, head of the firm of L. L. Ens- 
worth & Son, Hartford, Conn., dealers in iron and steel, 
died December 1, aged 66 years. He was born in Hart- 
ford, the son of Horace Ensworth, and when a young man 
entered the employ of Clark & Co., iron and steel mer- 
chants, and in 1868 was admitted to partnership in the 
business. At the death of George H. Clark, in 1881, Mr. 
Ensworth succeeded to the business, which under his man- 
agement has become one of the most important of its line 
in New England. He was a member of the Hartford Club, 
a director of the First National Bank and of the Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank, and had served several terms in 
the Hartford city government. He leaves a widow, a 
daughter and two sons, one of whom, Horace H. Ensworth, 
is a member of the firm. 

— el -O-— 


An Electrically Driven Sheet Copper Mill.—The new 
plant of the Buffalo Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, at 
Black Rock Station, near Buffalo, N. Y., will be driven 
by means of induction motors, supplied with power trans- 
mitted from Niagara. For driving the rolls three Allis- 
Chalmers motors will be used, one of 500 hp. for the 
main rolls and two of 250 hp. for the finishing rolls. All 
three motors are of the wound rotor type designed to 
operate at 25 cycles, 2300 volts; the 500-hp. motor runs 
at 375 rev. per min. synchronous speed and the 230-hp. 
at 500 rey. per min. The motors are connected to the 
rolls by means of flexible couplings. The construction 
throughout is very substantial and suited to the exacting 
requirements of rolling mill work. Each motor is pro- 
vided with a cast grid secondary starting resistance, 
with an oil immersed controlling switch for cutting the 
resistance out of circuit and gradually bringing the motor 
up to speed. A small part of this resistance is designed 
for continuous service and can be left in circuit. B. J. 
Dashiells is consulting engineer in charge of the new 
construction and equipment, which will be used chiefly 
in the manufacture of copper sheets. 


——_——_—_--- - 


The Great Northern Railway Company has placed or- 
ders with the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for four 100-ton electric locomotives to be used in 
handling trains through the Cascade tunnel, near Seattle, 
which is three miles in length. Each locomotive will be 
equipped with four 3-phase motors each rated at 325 hp., 
or a total of 1300 hp. 
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PERSONAL 


W. H. S. Bateman, who is well known in the East 
and South among the users of iron and steel products, 
having been connected with the Lukens Iron & Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa., for a number of years, and 
recently Southern sales agent of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, has been appointed as general and South- 
ern sales agent of the Champion Rivet Company, Cleve- 
jand, Ohio, with headquarters at, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
will after the interests of the Champion Victor 
rivets in eastern Pennsylvania, western New York and 
the Southern States. 

M. C. Keating, formerly with the Nolan Stave & Lum- 

Company, Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed 
Southern sales manager for the Russell Wheel & Foun- 
dry Company, Detroit, Mich. 


look 


ber 


William T. Goodwin, night puddle boss of the Brown- 
sjonnell plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 

Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned. He had been connected 
with this plant for 31 years. 

Cc. W. Dyott has resigned his position with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, and has opened an 
oftice in the Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, as engi- 
neer, making a specialty of electric motors and electrical 
operating mining machinery. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been elected president of the Railroad 
Club of New York, which will occupy the twenty-first 
and twenty-second floors of the new Cortlandt Building 
of the Hudson Terminal companies as a luncheon club 
only. 

R. H. Sweetser, superintendent of blast furnaces of 
the Algoma Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
since the furnaces were first started in the fall of 1904, 
has resigned to become superintendent of the Columbus 
Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Be 


Carnegie Rail Specifications. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., put in 
effect November 1 new specifications for standard Besse- 
mer steel rails, to govern made with its 


contracts cus- 


tomers. The specifications cover all the usual points, 
The most important are the following: 
1. Chemical Composition : 
50 Ib. up 61 Ib. up 71 1b. up 81 lb. up 91 Ib. up 
to 60 ib. to 70 lb. to 80 Ib. to 90 Ib. to 100 lb. 


Carbon: 
0.35 to 2.45 
Manganese: 
0.70 to 1.00 


0.35 to 0.45 0.40t0 9.50 0.43 to 0.53 0.45 to 0.55 


0.70 to 1.00 0.75 to 1.05 0.80to1.10 0.84 to 1.14 


—- - —-———Not over-——W—_——_—_,, 
Phosphorus : 
0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Silicon : 
0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 


2. Shrinkage: 

The number of passes and speed of train shall be so 
regulated that, on leaving the rolls at the final pass, the 
temperature of rails of sections 75 Ib. per yard and heav- 
ier will not exceed that which requires a shrinkage al- 
lowance at the hot saws of 6 7-16 in. for a 33-ft. 75-Ib. 
rail, with an increase of 1-16 in. for increase of 
5 Ib. in the weight of the section. 

No artificial means of cooling the steel shall be used 
after the rails leave the rolls, nor shall they be held 
before for reducing their tem- 


each 


sawing the 


perature. 


purpose of 


ee ors 
A protest has come from union patternmakers and 
iron molders in New York City against the proposed rule 
of the Building Department that no cast iron columns 
can be used in any steel skeleton building of more than 
six stories. 


Halsey N. Barrett and Henry W. Nuckless have been 
appointed receivers for the Electric Vehicle Company, a 
New Jersey corporation, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000,000 and a plant at Hartford, Conn. The assets are 
placed at over $14,000,000. 
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Congressional Projects for Tariff 
Revision. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1907.—Plans now 
being laid by a variety of interests point to the revision 
of the Dingley Tariff act at a special session to be called 
immediately after the inauguration of the next President 
in March, 1909. This project will be opposed by the high 
protection element in Congress, but there has recently 
been an important defection among the stand-patters, 
and the revision sentiment has assumed such proportions 
that it cannot safely be ignored by the business com- 
munity. 

The President's Revision Policy. 


Those who favor the comprehensive overhauling of 
the Dingley act are greatly pleased with the utterances 
of President Roosevelt in his annual message, which they 
regard as the keynote of the coming campaign. The Pres- 
ident, while declaring that the country is definitely com- 
mitted to the protective system, expressed the opinion 
that the tariff law should be carefully revised in the near 
future, and that although the subject could not “ with 
wisdom be dealt with in the year preceding a Presidential 
election because, as a matter of fact, experience has con- 
clusively shown that at such a time it is impossible to get 
men to treat it from the standpoint of the public good,” 
the wise time to deal with the matter was “ immediately 
after such election.” These utterances are accepted as 
indicating that the President in his message to the next 
session of Congress, which will meet a year hence, will 
devote the document largely to pointing out the necessity 
for revision and the general lines that should be followed 
in readjusting rates and classifications. 

Very serious consideration of the prospective revision 
is being made by prominent members of the majority in 
both houses. Senator Beveridge of Indiana, who has al- 
ways been classed with the stand-pat contingent of the 
Senate, has drafted a bill providing for the appointment 
of a commission to frame a new tariff law, his object 
being to take the question as far as possible out of the 
domain of politics. He has submitted his bill to his col- 
leagues among the majority leaders, and declares that he 
will make every possible effort to secure its passage in the 
present Congress. He does not, however, claim that his 
bill will have the support of the high protectionists, and 
it now seems probable that the contest over the measure 
will be a notable feature of the Congress. 


Northwestern Republicans Favor a Commission, 


The first move in the same direction in the House has 
been made by Representative Steenerson of Minnesota, 
who stands for the more radical Republican element of 
the Northwest, which for several years has sought to se- 
cure the comprehensive revision of the Dingley act. Mr. 
Steenerson has introduced a measure authorizing the ap- 
pointment by the President of five commissioners from 
civil life, not more than three of whom shall belong to 
the same political party. It is to be the duty of the com- 
mission to make a careful investigation and to prepare a 
report to be submitted to Congress not later than the first 
Monday in December, 1908, upon the following specific 


questions : 

1. What, if any, article of domestic manufacture or produc- 
tion under existing law bears a lower duty than the difference 
between the average cost of production during the last five 
years here and abroad? 

2. What, if any, article of domestic manufacture or produc- 
tion under existing law bears a higher customs duty than the 
difference in the average cost of production during the last five 
years here and abroad? 

3. What, if any, article of domestic manufacture or produc- 
tion under existing law bears a higher customs duty than the 
ordinary domestic selling price of such article? 

4. To what extent the practice of charging a higher price 
in the domestic market than for export prevails in the United 
States, and what relation, if any, tariff duties bear to such 
practice? 

5. To what extent, if any, monopolistic combinations control 
the sale and distribution and selling price of articles of domes- 
tic manufacture or production upon which duties are now im- 
posed, and what, if any, changes of law would tend to restore 
domestic competition and the destruction of such control? 

6. Whether a system of maximum and minimum duties 
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might be prescribed upon any article with advantage to our for 
eign commerce, and, if so, upon what articles such duties should 
be imposed ? 

It will be noted that Mr. Steenerson’s plan does not 
provide for the actual drafting of a new tariff bill by the 
commission, his idea being that this work must devolve 
upon the appropriate committees of the two houses, but 
he believes that much time can be saved and an impartial 
investigation secured by intrusting the preliminary work 
to a body of civilian experts. 


Attitude of the Minority. 


The attitude of the Democratic minority on the sub- 
ject of the tariff is reflected in a series of bills already in- 
troduced by Representative Williams of Mississippi, the 
minority leader. The first of these measures proposes a 
horizontal reduction of 20 per cent. from the Dingley 
rates upon the products of all countries which accord to 
the products of the United States the minimum rates of 
their respective tariffs. This measure establishes in ef- 
fect a maximum and minimum tariff without further 
legislation by Congress, the maximum rates being the 
duties now levied by the Dingley act. The second meas- 
ure submitted by him proposes to put immediately into 
effect the provisions of the French reciprocity treaty nego- 
tiated nearly ten years ago but never ratified by the Sen- 
ate nor approved by Congress. A proviso to this Dill 
stipulates that the reduced rates shall not go into effect 
until France has granted the minimum rates of her exist- 
ing tariff to all American products with the exception of 
about a score of relatively unimportant items. Mr. Wil- 
liams expresses the belief that the present is an exceed- 
ingly appropriate time for Congress to give its approval 
to this measure, in view of the fact that France now has 
in contemplation the adoption of a new tariff which will 
materially increase the duties on American products en- 
tering French ports, and therefore will jeopardize a large 
trade. He has also devoted considerable time to a study 
of the metal schedule, and has presented two measures 
bearing thereon. One of these bills provides that: 

All steel beams, plates, angle irons, rivets, shaftings, pro- 
pellers, castings and all other materials, either raw or manu- 
factured, shall hereafter. upon importation into the United 
States, be free of duty wherever it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary-of the Treasury that they are imported for the 
purpose of being used and are actually thereafter used in the 
construction of sailing or steam ships at American ship and 
navy yards. 

Mr. Williams has also introduced a resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury “ to send to the House 
of Representatives all the lettters, documents, records and 
other information in his possession, or in the possession 
of the Treasury Department, on the subject of additional 
duties of 1 cent per pound on cold rolled steel or cold 
rolled strip steel under the provisions of paragraph 141 
of the tariff act of July 24, 1897, since January 9, 1902.” 
This resolution is intended to develop the facts upon which 
the Treasury Department has continued to levy the addi- 
tional duty on cold rolled strip steel, and the influences 
that have prevented the department from accepting the 
decisions of the courts adverse to the Government. 

A comprehensive measure providing for the importa- 
tion in bond of iron and steel and other materials for the 
construction, repair and equipment of vessels has been 
introduced by Representative Rainey of Massachusetts. 
Vessels receiving the benefits of this act are to be allowed 
at all times to engage in the coastwise trade of the United 
States except vessels built for foreign account and owner- 
ship. 

Several bills have been introduced providing for the 
free admission of coal of all kinds, and an effort is being 
made to induce the House leaders to pass one of these 
bills as an independent proposition. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that such a measure would be subject to amendment 
by the addition of other commodities, and it is the best 
opinion here that no changes in existing tariff rates will 
be authorized by Congress until the Dingley act is taken 
up for comprehensive revision. 

Great interest attaches to the personnel of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which will probably be an- 
nounced by the Speaker about the 16th inst. There are 
several vacancies on the committee. WwW. L. ©. 
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Wood Distillation.* 


The By-Products of Charcoal Manufacture. 


BY W. C. GEER. 


There are two distinct processes for obtaining valuable 
products from wood by distillation—destructive distilla- 
tion and steam distillation. In the destructive process 
the wood fiber is broken down and new compounds are 
formed, but in the steam process this is not properly the 
case. In both processes the volatile compounds of the 
wood are vaporized. In destructive distillation heat is 
applied below the wood containing vessel, which has a 
comparatively small pipe as its only outlet. The heat 
vaporizes the volatile compounds, such as water and tur- 
pentine, and breaks down the nonvolatile compounds, such 
as cellulose and the wood gums 
compounds, usually of a 


; it forms a number of new 
nature, and 
these in turn are vaporized with the water and turpen- 
tine, leaving a residue of charcoal. The decomposition 
of the wood in this process is exceedingly complicated 
and is not yet fully understood. 

In steam distillation, which is much simpler, the wood 
is chipped and placed in a closed receptacle into which 
steam is blown from a boiler, and the volatile compounds 
which are not chemically united with the rest are vapor- 
ized and carried out of retort with the steam. Though 
in practice the wood is often so much overheated that the 
wood fiber is slightly decomposed, and though it is quite 
possible to carry the overheating so far that the process 
becomes one of destructive distillation, it is nevertheless 
true that “steam distillation,” as the term is technically 
used, signifies the separation of volatile products from 
wood with, at most, but little decomposition of the wood 
fiber. 

With both these processes the vaporized compounds 
after leaving the retort pass through water cooled tubes, 
where they are condensed into the crude liquors which 
after refining yield marketable products. Different woods 
give different marketable products after distillation. 
Thus, the hard woods—beech, birch and maple—yield 
acetate of lime, wood alcohol and charcoal, and long leaf 
pine yields turpentine, tar, pine oils and charcoal. This 
difference in the products is due to the fact that pine 
woods are resinous, while hard woods are nonresinous. 
From the point of view of products, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the kinds of wood used, as 
well as between the distillation processes. 

Hard wood distillation has been an established indus- 
try in the United States for a number of years. The prod- 
ucts already mentioned are wood alcohol, charcoal and 
acetate of lime, each of which has important uses. The 
plants are located in the northern part of the United 
States, where, except for the Appalachian hard wood belt, 
the hard woods are most common. The woods used are 
largely beech, birch and maple, with the last preferred. 
The wood is cut into cord wood lengths and allowed to 
season for a year. According to the best information, 
the amount of the products obtained from green wood and 
from ordinary dry wood is not different, cord for cord, 
but the higher water content of green wood dilutes the 
distillate and necessitates more fuel for the carboniza- 
tion. Excessive seasoning will doubtless reduce the yield 
of valuable constituents. Body wood is better than slab 
wood. Very small wood, such as thin edgings, carbonizes 
so rapidly that it must be mixed with larger pieces. The 
problem of the destructive distillation of sawdust has not 
yet been satisfactorily solved. 


simpler chemical 


Apparatus of Hardwood Distillation. 
Wood is heated or carbonized in three forms of ap- 
paratus: (a) In brick kilns, (0) in retorts, (c) in ovens. 
The charring of wood is a process as old as civiliza- 
tion. In the early days the wood was charred under sod 
in the old charcoal kiln, which has been a familiar sight 
over a good part of the world. The modern charcoal kiln 
is so made that valuable vapors are condensed from the 
smoke, which in the old-fashioned kiln escaped into the 


*From Circular 114 of the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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air and were wasted. Kilns are now mainly used to pro- 
duce charcoal for blast furnaces for pig iron. They are 
made of brick, with a circular base, and divided approx- 
imately into two semicircular sections. They hold each 
about 50 cords, and are charged and discharged by hand. 
The vapors are carried off into condensers, where the con- 
densable ones are liquefied. 

The name “retort” is given to a small form of cylin- 
drical vessel holding about three-fourths of a cord. The 
retorts are set horizontally in brickwork in pairs, each 
pair forming a “battery” and heated from beneath. 
They are filled and discharged from a single door in front, 
which can be tightly fastened. The top of the battery is 
often tiled and serves as a drying floor for acetate of 


lime. The condensers are of copper, and are cooled by 
water. A “run,” from charging to recharging, takes 24 
hours. 


The invention of the “oven” form of carbonizing ves- 
sel marked a distinct forward step in wood distillation. 
Oven kilns are made large enough to hold from two to 
four cars, which are run in on tracks, each loaded with 
about two cords of wood. They are usually fired sepa- 
rately, and the vapors pass over into the condensers either 
at the side or at the end. In other respects they resemble 
the “ retorts.” 


Products of Hardwood Distillation. 

Four crude products are obtained from each of these 
forms of carbonizing vessels: (1) Charcoal, which re- 
mains in the vessel; (2) a noncondensible gas, which is 
carried off by suitable pipes; (8) an aqueous liquor 
known as pyroligneous acid; and (4) wood tar, which is 
condensed with the pyroligneous acid. 

The charcoal is cooled differently in the case of each 
distilling vessel, though in all cases it is cooled for 48 
hours. With kilns, it is allowed to cool before being re- 
moved; with the retorts, it is shoveled into drums or cans 
and sealed from the air; and with the ovens, the loaded 
cars are run out and closed in large coolers, which are 
similar in form to the ovens. 

The gas from the kilns is piped back into the kiln fur- 
naces, where it serves to carbonize the wood. The gas 
from retorts and ovens is burned under the boilers or 
under the retorts. 

The pyroligneous acid and the tar run off together 
from the condensers into vats, where the tar settles. The 
pyroligneous acid is reddish brown in color and has a 
strong, characteristic burnt wood odor. The tar, when 
in thin layers, is dark brown in color, and has a bad odor, 
These two liquid products are refined by processes which 
in general are the same for each of the three forms of 
carbonizing apparatus. The processes differ somewhat, 
however, at the different plants. 

Dissolved in the tar are some of the valuable com- 
pounds of the pyroligneous acid, while dissolved in the 
pyroligneous acid are some tarry bodies. Both liquids 
are distilled in order to concentrate the valuable sub- 
stances, which are chiefly acetic acid and methyl, or wood, 
aleohol. The concentrated liquid containing the acetic 
acid and methy! alcohol is neutralized with lime and dis- 
tilled from a “limelee” still, giving (1) a residue which 
upon evaporation yields gray acetate of lime, and (2) a 
distillate which upon refining yields the various grades 
of wood alcohol. 

Some plants obtain a crude, brown, evil smelling wood 
alcohol, of 82 per cent. strength, which is sent to a re 
finery for further treatment; others obtain a 95 to 99 
per cent. product without color or unpleasant odor. Wood 
alcohol is ill smelling only when impure as a result of 
incomplete refining. Oven and retort plants which pro- 
duce aleohol no purer than 82 per cent. secure about the 
following average yields from wood distillation per cord 
of wood: 

RN Ee ere ela ot a te nig! of in any win alae Sma Sis a 45 to 52 bu. 
ee eee Pee ee er ree ee 180 to 225 Ib. 
SON DICE ROL: GPO DOG e 6 views vee + K0us sen inwous 8 to 10 gal. 

The lack of chemical supervision at the works makes 
statements of yield a little confusing, since wood alcohol 
and acetate of lime are variable in quality and the num- 
ber of gallons and pounds may therefore actually repre- 
sent products of quite different composition. Kiln plants 
obtain about the following yield per cord of wood: 
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PRs sacaw ea wae'g eee 66 ; aig ..45 to 52 bu. 

Acetate of lime......... ; 90 to 150 Ib 

Wood alcoho], 82 per cent.. «a gh te 6 mal. 
Use of Products, 

These compounds have a variety of uses, which may be 
briefly mentioned. Charcoal is used in blast furnaces for 
the production of pig iron, in copper and sugar refineries, 
in the production of gunpowder, for fuel, &¢. Wood 
alcohol is sold under a variety of trade names, such as 
‘columbian spirit” and “colonial spirit.” It is most 
widely used as a solvent in the production of shellacs and 
varnishes. It is also used in hat making, in perfumery, 
in the coal tar dye industry, in manufacture of formalde- 
hyde, and for mixing with grain alcohol to produce “ de- 
natured” or “industrial” alcohol. The acetate of lime 
is a gray, finely crystalline body, which is used in the 
manufacture of wood vinegar, acetic acid, many commer 
cial acetates, acetic ether, acetone and other products. 
From the acetone may be produced iodoform and chloro 
form. 

A number of receipts for the preparation of denatured 
alcohol have been recently authorized by Congress and 
established by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, so 
that denatured alcohol, with its due admixture of wood 
alcohol, is now a market article. The wood distillation 
plants now in existence in the United States are able to 
produce probably 30,000,000 gal. of wood alcohol annually. 
Denatured alcohol is now a competitor of wood alcohol. 
At present the producers and refiners of wood alcohol are 
in suspense as regards the extent of the consumption of 
the product for denaturing purposes. 

[The second part of the circular is devoted to the de- 
structive distillation and steam distillation of yellow pine, 
with production of charcoal, gas, light oils, tar and pyro- 
ligneous acid from the former and of turpentine from the 
latter. The pyroligneous acid from yellow pine distilla- 
tion is of such different composition from that secured 
from hard wood that little is done with it. The yield 
from a cord of pine wood is not more than 8 gal. of 82 
per cent. wood alcoho! and about 70 lb. of brown acetate 
of lime. The extraction of wood alcohol from pine wood 
is not at present on a commercial basis, and at the major- 
itv of plants the pyroligneous acid runs to waste. The 
ordinary yields per cord of wood in the destructive dis- 
tillation of yellow pine are given as follows: Refined tur- 
pentine, 7 to 12 gal.; total oils, including tar, 50 to 75 
gal.; tar, 40 to 60 gal.;. charcoal, 25 to 35 bu.—Editor 
The Iron Age.) 

——- 0+ @ ——-— 


The Production of Antimony in 1906. 


By far the greatest amount of antimony produced in 
the United States from domestic ores is that contained 
in antimonial lead. For 1906 a production of 10,546 net 
tons of antimonial lead, containing 1362 tons of antimony, 
was reported by the refineries of the country. It is esti- 
mated that about one-fourth of this was produced from 
foreign ores, so that the production from domestic ores 
was about 1021 tons. This quantity was about half that 
produced in any year for the preceding five years and 
wus less than the trade requirements, so that metallic 
antimony was melted with lead to supply the demand. 

Antimony combines readily with many metals, from 
some of which it may be easily volatilized under the heat 
of the blowpipe.. Antimony has the property of harden- 
ing lead when melted with it, and in the smelting of 
antimonial ores much hard lead is produced. Alloys of 
antimony and lead expand on solidifying and make excel- 
lent metal from which to cast type, since it will fill the 
corners of mold. Type metal contains varying quantities 
of antimony, generally less than 40 per cent. alloyed with 
tin, lead and sometimes copper, zinc, bismuth and nickel. 
Britannia metal and pewter, formerly much used for 
tableware, are also alloys containing antimony. Most of 
the antimonial lead, however, was used in making anti- 
friction metals. 

Up to the present time the United States has been but 
a small producer of antimony, owing to the low price 
of the metal, to the distance of the known domestic de- 
posits from market, and to the low cost of production 
from extensive deposits in other countries. Hence it has 
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been only in times of high prices that the deposits in the 
United States could be worked at a profit; and although 
there is a constant increase in transportation facilities 
and the metallurgy of antimony is becoming better known, 
it does not seem likely that there will be much increase 
n domestic production in the near future 

The remarkable rise in the price of antimony which 
began in 1905 continued in 1906 and stimulated produce- 
tion greatly, but toward the end of the year the price 
fell. Sudden changes in price, however, have been com- 
mon in the history of the antimony market. 

The production of antimony in 1906 is reported by 
Frank L. Hess, geologist, of the United States Geological 
Survey, in an advance chapter from “* Mineral Resources 
of the United States, Calendar Year 1906,” now ready 
for distribution by the Survey. Mr. Hess describes the 
antimony ores occurring in various parts of the United 
States and gives import statistics as well as figures show- 


ing the domestic output 


OQ 


The Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


Che National Rivers and Harbors Congress met in 
Washington, D. C., December 5, with a large attendance 
from all parts of the country. Among the speakers on 
that day were Governors William O. Dawson, West Vir- 
cinia; Robert B. Glenn, North Carolina; John A. Johnson, 
Minnesota; Braxton B. Comer, Alabama; Albert B. Cum- 
mins, Towa, and Lieut-Gov. A. B. Davidson, Texas. The 
chief interest centered in the address of President J. J. 
Hill of the Great Northern Railroad. Mr. Hill has been 
credited with being opposed to river and harbor improve- 
ments, and his address was regarded as an outline of the 
attitude that may be expected from the great railroad 
interests on the river and harbor question. He said: 


The railroads of the country will welcome the development 
of a national system of waterways which will open the choked 
avenues of commerce. There will be plenty of business for the 
railroads at profitable rates after the deeper waterroads of the 
country al leveloped Lhe railroads of the country have never 
been opposed to ystematic and reasonable development of the 
rivers and harbors of the counti 


President Hill strongly advocated the improvement of 
the Mississippi River. In his opinion, a depth of at least 
15 ft. should be created in the river from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. He said 18 ft. would be worth twice as 
much as 15 ft., and 21 ft. would be a reasonable improve- 
ment. Mr. Hill thought that the Missossippi River should 
be made the center of a national system of waterways 
and that work should begin first on that project. 

J. Hampton Moore, president of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, was called upon and expressed 
his appreciation of the fact that the railroad president 
had joined the ranks of the river and harbor advocates, 
but took issue with him on the suggestion that the con- 
gress should favor the inauguration of the work on the 
Mississippi, claiming that each locality should be allowed 
to work out its own salvation, and that the congress 
should confine its efforts to the advocacy of a general 
policy. 

Theodore H. Burton of Ohio, chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House of Representatives, 
said: 

This is a great national policy which we are advocating 
which must not be divided in proportion to the population or 
the wealth of States. In my opinion we should avoid the mak- 
ing of dribbling appropriations for any particular project, but 
once a project is begun it ought to be finished. 

On the second day the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions urging that Congress appropriate at least 
$50,000,000 annually for 10 consecutive years was unani- 
mously adopted. The resolutions suggest a bond issue 
of $500,000,000 to cover the entire period. A committee 
of the vice-presidents of the congress called on Speaker 
Cannon and presented the resolutions. He assured them 
that he was in hearty accord with the spirit of the reso- 
lutions and promised his support. In reviewing the 
progress made in the last quarter of a century, Speaker 
Cannon said that $172,000,000 had been appropriated for 
river and harbor improvement, and that additional con- 
tracts had been let to the total amount of $236,000,000. 
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Manufacturers Ask More 
Protection. 


Canadian 





TORONTO, December 7, 1907.—Canadian trade has 
Slackened sufficiently to give a new impulse to the demand 
for more protection. Though manufacturers have never 
ceased to impress on the Government the contention that 
the tariff is not adequate for the needs of home industry, 
their insistence on the point in their numerous represen- 
tations to the Government within the last 10 years has 
generally been prompted less by actual experience of dis- 
tressing foreign competition than by a desire to be fore- 
armed against slaughter prices in times of trade reaction. 
With the exception of the woolen industry and a few 
other departments of production that might be mentioned, 
manufacturing in Canada has enjoyed high prosperity 
since the opening of the century, and in most lines it has 
steadily thrived since the middle of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. For at least the last 10 years the 
natural industries have flourished greatly, especially farm- 
ing, which, besides being favored with fine crops, had the 
advantage of much higher selling prices than those hold- 
ing in the late eighties and early nineties. As the same 
period was one in which the purchasing power of the 
people of the United States expanded enormously, the 
manufacturers of the latter country had no large surplus 
to dispose of in this market every year. It was realized 
by Canadian manufacturers that their comparative im- 
munity from American competition in their home market 
was due to the insatiable American demand and not to 
the tariff. But Canadian manufacturers steadily took 
thought for the future, and kept urging the Government 
to get the tariff in order against the time of trade de- 
pression when a tide of imports from the United States 
would be sure to set In. 


Of late it seems that United States manufacturers 
have increased thelr interest in the Canadian market, 


Canadian manufacturers are becoming aware not only of 
a shrinkage in the volume of the demand, but also of a 
new aggressiveness In the competition of American trad- 
This has led to the issue of the following circular 
by the Tariff Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association: 


ers, 


Undervaluation of United States Goods, 


Owing to the present financial stringency in the United 
States a large number of firms are, it is stated, being compelled 
to realize quickly on their stocks of manufactured goods. 
stocks are necessarily sold at a sacrifice, and it is only natural 
to suppose that the firms affected will attempt to unload them 
in Canada rather than demoralize their own market by reducing 
priees to the home consumer. 

That they have already begun to do so, and on a large and 
systematic scale, is the conclusion your Tariff Committee has 
come to in the light of information recently received. Manu- 
facturers in various lines and in various localities are beginning 
to complain of the effects of sudden and undue competition 
from the United States. Imported goods are being offered to 
the Canadian consumer at prices which leave no room for doubt 
that they have been dumped upon this market. 

It is not intended that this statement should reflect in any 
way upon the vigilance of our customs officials. We believe 
that they are doing everything in their power to see that the 
dumping regulations are enforced, but we know how impossible 
it is for them to judge accurately the value of all classes of 
goods. Furthermore, we know how easy it is for those who 
wish to evade the dumping duty to do so. 

In order, therefore, that the hands of the department may 
be strengthened, we would urge you to report fully and promptly 
to the Minister of Customs at Ottawa all cases of undervalua- 
tion that-come under your observation. By this we do not 
mean that you should report what may be only hearsay or idle 
suspicion, for this might result in annoying delays to perfectly 
legitimate entries. But if you are reasonably sure that your 
suspicions are well grounded, even though it may be impossible 
for you to furnish absolute proof, please report the case to the 
department, who will make it their business to investigate. If, 
at the same time, you will furnish the association with a copy 
of your complaint, the Tariff Committee will undertake to see 
that it is followed up. 

This is a matter in which all are interested, more particu- 
larly at the present time when business is somewhat depressed, 
and it is earnestly hoped, therefore, that you will co-operate 
with the committee to the fullest extent. 


These 


The circular, dated November 30 at Toronto, is ad- 
dressed to members of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and is signed by the chairman, P. W. Ellis, and 
the secretary, G. M. Murray. 
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A Standing Tariff Commission, 

The Executive Committee of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association met in Ottawa on Thursday. A depu- 
tation representing the Railway Transportation Commit- 
tee of the Executive Committee called on Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and presented the resolution adopted at the last 
meeting in favor of strengthening the Board of Railway 
Commissioners and the subdividing of its work. The 
Government had previously announced its intention of 
acting in accordance with the resolution, and a bill to 
add to the number of the Railway Commissioners and to 
provide for the more expeditious handling of questions 
referred to it from the West will be introduced this 
session. 

The business that occupied the chief attention of the 
Executive Committee at this Ottawa meeting was the 
subject matter of the circular quoted above. A proposal, 
broached to the Government by the association when the 
tariff was last under revision, was discussed at this meet- 
ing and was again approved. This was the suggestion 
that a permanent Tariff Commission be established by the 
Government, similar in constitution to the Railway Com- 
mission. If the Government should adopt this idea the 
Manufacturers’ Association would be prepared to assist 
the commission by means of a tariff branch of the asso- 
ciation. That branch would be put in charge of the most 
capable expert obtainable and manned with an adequate 
staff. The function of this organ of the association would 
be to collect all facts bearing on the tariff question in 
Canada and to submit these to the commission. 


Agriculturists on the Tarift, 


At the time the Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association was discussing more effective 
measures at Ottawa, the Dominion Grange was passing 
antiprotection resolutions In annual meeting in Toronto, 
This agricultural association met on Thursday and Fri- 
day. On Thursday its Legislative Committee submitted a 
report on the tariff, which was adopted, After dwelling 
on the fact that the average rate of duty on goods subject 
to customs taxation Is 27 per cent. ad valorem, the duty 
being In some cases as high as 50 per cent., the report 


proceeds : 


The issue raised by the Manufacturers’ Association must 
be fairly met by the Grange, as representing the farmers of 
Cunada. Farmers were prepared to accept the recent revision 


at least as a truce in the battle for reasonable fiscal legislation. 
The manufacturers, who gained most by that revision, in that 
they retained under it an unduly high scale of protection, have 
broken the truce. The puling infant that asked for temporary 
and moderate protection thirty years ago is now a giant demand- 
ing that practical prohibition of foreign competition in manu- 
factured goods shall be the permanent policy of this country. 
This demand must be met by the counter-demand that the pro- 
tective principle shall be wholly eliminated, and the tariff re- 
duced to a purely revenue basis. Industries that have had the 
advantage of 30 years of protection, which have the constant 
advantage of nearness to market, and are promised the further 
benefits of electric power at a cost much below that produced 
by steam from coal, should be able to stand alone. And what 
they may reasonably be expected to do they ought to be com- 
pelled to do. 

On the subject of iron and steel bounties the language 
of the committee’s report was equally condemnatory. 

Oo A ©. J. 
—_——_—_—_»- ee ____—_ 

The Avery Mfg. Company, Peoria, Ill., manufacturer 
of threshing machines, agricultural implements, &c., has 
reincorporated with a capital stock of $2,500,000, of 
which $1,400,000 has already been paid in. This action 
was made necessary by the expiration of the company’s 
former charter, and the new charter represents an in- 
crease in its stock of $1,500,000. The new capital thus 
provided will be devoted to extending the lines of the 
company and pushing its business more vigorously. Be- 
sides manufacturing thresher traction engines, the com- 
pany has developed, and is now making, plowing engines, 
traction dump wagons and traction steam shovels. These 
latter lines have met with much success and will in the 
future receive a still larger share of attention. The pres- 
ent company is a development of the Avery Plant Com- 
pany, organized in 1883 with a capital of $200,000. It 
has steadily grown, until now the plant spreads over a 
23-acre site, and its buildings have a total floor space of 
64 acres. 
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Bar lron—‘* Refined ’’ and Otherwise. 


Under the above caption the Zug Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a circular which is of 
such general interest that it is given below: 

At this time, when special attention is being directed 
by both railroads and manufacturers to an improved rail 
that will afford better protection to life and property, the 
occasion is opportune to suggest to master car builders, 
master mechanics, purchasing agents, manufacturers of 
locomotives and cars and those engaged in general forge 
and machine shop work, the importance of better knowl- 
edge of the character of the bar iron entering into this 
work. 

In the earlier history of bar iron, used for general 
mechanical purposes—and by earlier history we mean the 
time just preceding the general use of steel—the stock 
that entered into its manufacture was nearly all puddled 
pig iron or wrought iron scrap, or a mixture of the two, 
i. e., it was made either of best new material or of selected 
iron scrap, or of intelligent combination of these two to 
secure special physical properties. ‘“ Refined” iron was 
then a term applied only to all muck bar, pig iron stock, 
double or treble rolled. At that period scrap was prac- 
tically all iron; its general character was well known, 
and the bar made from such stock was reasonably uniform 
in quality. However, with the incoming of Bessemer steel 
—its giant strides and the revolution it wrought in a few 
years in car building and general construction—there be 
gan a marked change in the manufacture of bar iron. As 
steel could be produced cheaper, the efforts of manufac 
turers were directed to the cheapening of Iron to keep it 
fairly competitive; and the cheapening process was at the 
expense of quality and of what gave Iron its special value 
In mechanical work as a uniform forging material The 
result is that to-day bar tron Is almost as varied in its 
character as the’ number of mills that produce it, and 
trade designations or expressions that were in earlier 
times an index of character are now mere commercial 
phrases, 

To-day the word “refined” does not belong to any 
one grade or class of iron; it Is simply a comparative 
term, and its value is different in different mills, accord 
ing to their practice or the material employed, Steel scrap 
now is, of course, much more plentiful and generally 
cheaper than wrought iron scrap. Many mills to-day 
make “common” or “merchant” bar iron of cheapest 
grades of mixed steel and iron scrap. By selecting their 
scrap they make what they represent as “refined” bars; 
and, by still more careful selection and precaution in roll- 
ing, make what they sell as ‘‘double refined,” and yet 
all these different grades are made of common iron ma- 
terial. Another mill, with an entirely different class of 
trade, will furnish under the same trade names an en- 
tirely different class of material. The term “ refined” is 
therefore meaningless, as a general trade expression; and 
the term “ muck bar” is almost as misleading. 

Muck bar can be, and is, made in very large quantities 
of nondescript material. Old grade bars, stove plate and 
other cheap castings of various kinds enter largely into its 
composition. Sometimes this is puddled alone; sometimes 
with the addition of a proportion of new pig iron. This 
varied material, puddled and rolled into usual muck bar 
sections, represents the majority of muck bars quoted in 
trade journals and sold in the market as muck bars. Bar 
iron rolled from this stock could be properly termed 
“muck bar iron,” and yet it will be very apparent that 
such bars would be radically different in quality and uni- 
formity from iron made exclusively of best brands of pig 
iron, selected with a view of securing best possible results 
in forging and mechanical work. With the latter, quality 
and uniformity can be safely guaranteed, for the manu- 
facturer knows his metals and their general analyses. 
With the stove casting grate bar product no such guar- 
antee could be maintained, for no one could guess the 
exact outeome of such mixture; and yet it could be pre- 
sented to a buyer as an all muck bar iron, and guaranteed 
as such. 

We therefore repeat the suggestion offered at the be- 
ginning of this circular—that, in this day of widely differ- 
ing prices, for ostensibly the same material, at least ma- 
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terial under the same general trade terms—it behooves 
the buyer, or the man who is responsible for security and 
good work, and who wishes to measure up to his respon- 
sibility, to learn the exact value of these mere trade ex- 
pressions, and to learn where he can secure just what he 
requires; the cost of such safeguard and its ultimate 
economy. 
— +--+ e____—_- 


New Publications. 


Commercial Precedents.—By Charles Putzel of the New 
York Bar. Publisher, American Publishing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Pages, 776. Price, English cloth, $4; 
leather, $5. 

This volume consists of reprints from the Department 
of Replies and Decisions of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin. The author has been in 
active practice of the law since 1878, and is located at 299 
Broadway, New York City. He is one of the Tax Com- 
missioners for Greater New York. In 1881 and 1887 he 
edited books on commercial law for the American Publish- 
ing Company and the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Having had a long and varied commercial legal experi- 
ence, he possesses the essential qualifications for furnish- 
ing information of this general and useful character. The 
number of topics discussed is very great, as will be seen 
by the following partial list of subjects which are treated: 
Accounts and Accountings, Acknowledgments, Administra- 
tors, Admiralty, Adverse Possession, Agents, Aliens, Ap- 
praisals, Arbitration, Assignments, Associations, Attach- 
ments, Attorney and Client, Auction, Bailments, Banks 
and Banking, Bankruptcy, Bequests, Bills, Bonds, Book- 
keeping, Brokers and Brokerage, &c. The contents are ar- 
ranged in the form of questions and answers, and a care- 
ful classification has been made under subjects, so that 
the treatment of any particular subject is easily found by 
reference to a coplous Index, ‘There is a peculiar value 
in this volume from the fact that it is not in any sense 
theoretical or the statement merely of general principles 
of law, but, on the other hand, is eminently practical, in- 
asmuch as all the questions, more than 1500 in number, 
the answers to which constitute the body of the work, 
came up in actual course of business. The book also gives 
a glossary of legal terms and definitions, and a number 
of pages are devoted to legal business forms. 


The Mechanical World Pocket Diary and Year Book 
for 1908.—Publishers, Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King 
street, Manchester, England. Pages 890. Cloth bound. 
Price, sixpence net. 

This is the twenty-first year of publication of a most 
convenient book for the use of mechanical engineers. It 
contains practical information on a great variety of sub- 
jects in connection with engineering work, including num- 
erous tables of reference. While many of the tables give 
English standards, the great bulk of the information is 
equally valuable to American and English engineers. 
About one-fourth of the book constitutes a diary, with 
sufficient space under the printed days of the week for 
considerable memoranda. 


s+ —_—_—_. 
Labor Notes. 


Mexican workmen are endeavoring to organize on 
Jines similar to those laid down by labor organizations in 
others countries. A meeting of delegates from various 
branches of labor throughout the republic is to be held 
in the city of Mexico in January to perfect the organiza- 
tion of a great union similar to the American Federation 
of Labor in this country. Hitherto Mexico has been com- 
paratively free from labor troubles, but this movement 
indicates the probability that our sister republic is 
destined to have its labor problem to solve in common 
with other countries making rapid industrial progress. 


Notices of an “open shop” policy have been posted in 
all the foundries and machine shops in Portland, Ore., ef- 
fective December 1. The metal trades are strongly organ- 
ized there, and up to the present time have controlled the 
shops so far as the employment of mechanics, hours of 
labor and wages are concerned. 


“ 
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Pig Iron Output 
Cut Sharply. 


Seventy-eight Furnaces Go Out in 
November. 


Active Weekly Capacity Reduced by 144,064 Tons. 


Many more blast furnaces crowded upon the idle list 
in November, accelerating the restrictive movement that 
began in October. No less than 78 were blown out or 
banked between November 1 and December 1. The pro 
duction of coke and anthracite iron in November was 
1,828,125 tons, as against 2,336,972 tons in October. Of 
the falling off of 508,847 tons, 430,407 tons is due to the 
curtailment of production by Northern steel works, while 
78,440 tons represents the decline in production of mer- 
chant furnaces. Since the blowing out of furnaces was 
in progress throughout November the comparison of ac- 
tive capacity on November 1 and December 1 is a bet- 
ter measure of the way in which the furnace interests 
have responded to the trade conditions forced by the 
financial crisis. On November 1 the capacity of the coke 
and anthracite furnaces in blast was 491,436 tons. On De 
cember 1 it had fallen to 347,372 tons, a decrease of 29 
per cent. The movement is still in progress and January 
1 may be expected to show a still lower figure. A num- 
ber of furnaces have gone out of blast since December 
1 and in other cases it has been definitely decided to 
blow out this month. 

Of the 78 furnaces going out in the month preceding 
December 1, 46 were steel company furnaces and 32 were 
merchant furnaces. The Central West has naturally 
been the leader in the cutting down of production. In 
the table below a statement is given of the relative par- 
ticipation of the East, the Central West and the South. 
The Eastern group takes in the coke and anthracite fur 
naces of New York, New Jersey and the Lehigh, Schuyl- 
kill, lower Susquehanna and Lebanon valleys in Penn- 
sylvania. In the Central Western group are the furnaces 
of the Pittsburgh District, western Pennsylvania (in- 
cluding the Shenango Valley), the Wheeling District and 
northern and central Ohio. The Southern group takes 
in the furnaces of Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and Texas: 


December 1 November 1 October 1. 
Weekly Weekly Weekly 
No. capacity No. capacity. No. capacity. 
The East..... . 53 58,812 67 77,000 79 87,475 


The Central West.. 85 181,420 122 273,490 135 287,963. 






se es 49 42,234 60 51,960 65 52,459 

Since October 1, 65 steel works furnaces have blown 
out and 2 hare blown in. The net loss in merchant fur- 
naces in the same time has been 34. The table below 
gives the production of coke and anthracite furnaces in 
November and the four months preceding: 


Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons 


July. August. Sept. Oct Nov. 
(31 days) (31 days) (80 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
New York.... 155,658 150,385 150,264 152,710 111,407 
New Jersey... 34,633 35,026 32,877 30,574 24,079 
Lehigh Valley. 61,854 60,160 68,559 71,936 61,969 


Schuylkill Val 60,035 59,807 53,978 48,543 43,876 
Lower Susque- 
hanna and 
Lebanon Val. 61,279 64,456 59,580 67,286 47,683 
Pittsburgh Dis. 534,668 525,341 509,497 533,078 409,024 
Shenango Val. 167,319 152,917 144,978 158,315 124,159 
143 





West. Penn... 129,887 129,922 133,906 43,078 130,192 
Md., Va., and ° 

Kentucky ... 86,496 84,462 81,398 86,829 79,293 
Wheeling Dis. 108,659 121,078 117,445 34,445 76,014 
Mahoning Val. 172,704 177,438 162,644 180,968 129,334 


Central and 

North. Ohio. 179,987 176,700 164,314 185,422 149,362 
Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 


Sar 34,050 35,590 32,138 33,843 28.017 
Mich.,Minn.,Mo., 

Wis., Colo... 76,902 77,961 79,112 81,155 59,697 
Chicago Dis.. 216,915 215,641 212.413 244,64 200,309 


te 
Alabama ..... 136,936 144,37 142,766 146,354 118,190 
Tennessee, 
Georgia and 
0 ee 37,678 39,152 37,618 37,791 35,520 


Totals ...2,255,660 2,250,410 2,183,487 2,336,972 1,828,125 
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Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calu- 
met, Inland and Colorado companies show the following 
totals of products month by month. We give separately 
a statement of the output of spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
ganese, which is included for each month in the total 
production : 





/ ) / of Steel Companies Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
P otal productior ferromanganese. 
1905 1906 1907 1906 1907. 
January 1,129,042 1,358,015 1,406,397 26,305 21,477 
Februat 1,027,937 1,226,760 1,317,923 26,988 19,444 
March 1,232,255 1 1,424,827 23,595 31,091 
April Lwes,van 63 1.446,788 28,054 26,527 
May 1.287.458 l 1.470.080 29,447 28,822 
June 1,149,404 ] 1,457,230 22,737 30,942 
July 1,114,409 ls 1,452,557 20,153 25,343 
August 1,186,000 l 1,445,685 18,327 23,696 
Septemb 1,262.1 1 1,417,153 24,078 30,270 
Octobe L370,960 1.452.200 1,514,521 23.517 35,105 
Noveniber ....1,334,644 1,411,350 1,084,114 29,119 21,861 
December 135G.06G2 1,445,026 .saksvcave Bienes . Pieacas 


The table below gives the weekly capacity of coke and 
anthracite furnaces in blast December 1 and November 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 








Tetal -December 1.—~ -—-November 1.—, 
Location of number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
furnaces of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York 
Buffal pale .14 8 17,845 12 26,642 
Other New York...10 $ 5,105 5 5.817 
New Jersey.... te 5 4.846 6 6,785 
ee 0 0 0 0 
Pennsy!Vania 
Lehigh Valley se 16 12,742 19 15,078 
Spiegel sub iowa? a 2 608 3 1,013 
Schuylkill Valley. .14 8 6,845 10 10,241 
RE So et asc 8 1 730 1 410 
Low. Susquehanna. 8 5 6,709 5 6,064 
Spiegel - an 0 0 1 676 
Nebanon Valley.... 8 4 3,382 5 ‘ 4,274 
OE cea kweae 2 0 0 0 0 
Pittsburgh Dist....45 26 72,843 38 109,249 
Spiegel haces Pa 2 1,452 3 2,850 
Shenango Valley...20 12 21,861 18 34,749 
West. Penn az 20 30,242 22 30,726 
Maryland ie ae 3 6,155 4 7,987 
Wheeling Dist.......14 4 6,935 10 22,582 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...18 10 20,267 16 35,911 
Central and North. 
ind Michigan... .22 13 30,270 17 39,923 
Hocking Valley and 
Hanging Rock...12 9 4,891 11 7,644 
Illinois and Indiana. .23 16 40,625 23 53,896 
a 2 l 910 2 1,701 
Pe ee 1 730 1 1,176 
i, rire | 3 3,197 5 4,275 
Missouri .... ‘ Sven 1 524 1 574 
Colorado .. : oe 3 5,424 4 8,967 
i i iron ale ce tran io a 0 0 1 266 
The South 
Virginia . a 12 7,710 14 8,435 
Kentucky me 3 2,254 4 2,775 
Alabama .. ae 20 24,248 28 32,427 
Tennessee 18 14 8,022 14 8,029 
Georgia and Texas. 8 0 0 1 294 
TORRE 6 sc cen c BOT 226 347,372 304 491,436 


The list of furnaces blown out between November 1 
and December 1 includes the following: Pueblo furnaces 
C and F, Colorado; two Buffalo, one Lackawanna, one 
Buflalo & Susquehanna and Franklin, in New York: one 
Wharton, in New Jersey; two Henry Clay and one War- 
wick, in the Schuylkill Valley; one Allentown ‘Rolling 
Mill, two Thomas Iron Company and one Palmerton, in 
the Lehigh Valley; three Edgar Thomson, one Duquesne, 
one Carrie, one Lucey, one Clairton, one Donora, three 
Isabella and two Monongahela, in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict; one New Castle, Sharon, one South Sharon, At- 
lantic, Hall and one Shenango, in the Shenango Valley; 
Marshall in western Pennsylvania, one Paxton in the 
Lower Susquehanna Valley, and one Lebanon in the 
Lebanon Valley; Ivanhoe, in Virginia; one Sparrows 
Point, in Maryland; one Ashland, in Kentucky; one La 
Belle, three Mingo, Benwood and Riverside, in the Wheel- 
ing District; Zanesville, two Lorain and one Toledo, in 
Ohio; Belfont and Bird, in the Hanging Rock District; 
seven Illinois Steel and Federal, in Illinois; two Bay 
View, in Wisconsin; one Hubbard, three Ohio, Hannah 
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and one Haselton, in the Mahoning Valley; one Etowah, 
one Thomas, two Sloss and four Tennessee, in Alabama, 
and Rising Fawn, in Georgia. The only furnace reported 
blown in in November was No. 3 Brooke in the Schuyl- 
kill Valley. 

The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 
iron has shown the following fluctuations since January 
1, 1908: 











Capacity Capacity 
per week. per week 
December 1..........347,372 June 1. ais .. -4438,092 
PPE Dn ewkic casas 491,436 Men” Rewnwwe .. -452,031 
COCROOE: ZB oie cies vases Okt BE Fo 5 Sak .439,564 
September 1.........507,768 March 1. : . .4038,157 
BUNS Bedi voice aes wReete Peeraery Lee cscs ves 405,792 
SE Bis a noe. os. 04 oe ee January 1, 1905.....377,879 
= eae December 1, 1904....357,846 
i ae e'8 om November 1 334,249 
SIE Bs Ais cine earw See October 1. .319,249 
DO Ds tv tasie waned September 1.... .. 291,573 
February 1 A i ee .. 246,092 
January 1, 1907 July 1 
December 1, 1906.. June 1 
November 1.... May 1 
October 1... April 1 
September 1 Mareh 1 
August 1. February 1 2 
July 1.. January 1, 1904 | 
June 1 December 1 1903 
may 2... November 1 
April 1 October 1 
March 1 September 1 
February 1 \ngust 1 
January 1, 1906 163,673 July 1 
December 1, 1905 175,814 June 1. 
November 1.. 160,449 May 1 
October 1 $45,468 April 1 
September 1. . 412,563 March 1 
August 1. $10,088 February 1 
we Beka es 408,617 January 1, 1903 
++ 


Berg Slag Ladle Cars for Australia. 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
builder of steel plate construction for blast furnaces and 
steel works, and also sole manufacturer of the P. T. Berg 
cinder and hot metal cars, recently made a shipment to 
Australia of four exceptionally large slag ladle cars. The 
shipment was out of the ordinary in several respects. 
The cars are for the Great Cobar Company, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and will be put in service at the company’s extensive 
silver and copper works in the interior of Australia, for 
hauling molten slag from the smelting furnaces, 

The cars are standard gauge and of all steel construc- 
tion, and are very large for such a purpose, having sev- 
eral times the capacity of cars ordinarily used for trans- 
ferring smelter slag. Electrical energy is employed in 
dumping the ladles on the cars, an innovation introduced 
by the London company’s American representative, the J. 
C. Buckbee Company, engineer, of Chicago, which is in 
charge of the British corporation’s interests in the execu- 
tion of a large smelting project in Australia. The cars 
were all built up completely in the Pollock Company’s 
works and successfully tested under conditions similar to 
those under which they will operate abroad. They were 
then taken apart and nested for export shipment, the 
several parts of each car making a complete carload. 
Shipment was made in four cars to New York, where they 
were loaded aboard vessels for their voyage around half 


the globe. 
Oe 


The Carp Furnace of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany, at Marquette, Mich., is out indefinitely, on account 
of the dullness in the charcoal pig iron trade, and the 
Zenith Furnace at Duluth, Minn., will probably go out 
soon for relining. Most of the remaining furnaces 
around Lake Superior, all of them charcoal except those 
at Sault Ste. Marie, are still active. The Sault furnaces 
and rail mills are busy with work booked well ahead. 


~~ 


A few weeks since prices for merchant pipe in the 
international markets suffered a decline, due to dissatis- 
faction with the terms of the international agreement 
The differences have now been adjusted and prices have 
been restored to their normal level. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 
The Lackawanna Steel Company has three of its seven fur 
naces at Buffalo, N. Y., out of blast and all sre undergoing 
repairs 


The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, b! 
its two furnaces November 30 for relining It will be blown 


ew out one ot 


in again as soon as the work is completed 

The West End Furnace Company is making extensive im 
provements on its furnace at Roanoke, Va These include the 
installation of a Baker top, a new skipway and skip engines and 
changes in the water supply. New heaters and condensers art 
being provided in the power plant. The relining of the stoves 
is also in progress. 

The Longdale Iron Company’s furnace at Longdale, Va., wil 
probably he blown out some time this month. 

The Bellefonte Furnace Company will bank its blast furnac 


at Bellefont soon as December orders are filled 


The Cambria Steel Company, which now has two of its eight 
furnaces at Johnstown, Pa., out of blast. will probably curtai 
production further December, but no definite date for blowing 

t hes 1 d 

The Benson Mines Company has been operating its iron ore 
property at Benson Mine Post Office, N. Y., on ngle turn 
or some time, producing about 250 tons of concentrates a day 
the company now has on the way additional steam shovel and 
quarry equipment, upon the installation of which it will go or 
donble tur producing 0 tons of concentrates ,a day Re 

ntly contracts wer iken for a tonnage sufficient to keep the 

plant in operation on double turn for some months, and the 
ompany is arranging for a further increase in its capacity 

rhe Upson Nut Company’s blast furnace at Cleveland 


Ohio, will be banked for the next 10 days or two weeks for the 
changing of some steam lines and connecting a new stove. 

The Marting Iron & Steel Company, Ironton, Ohio, will 
probably bank its blast furnace in the latter half of the month 
f conditions do not improve, but if this is done it will be with 
the expectation of resuming operations in the beginning of the 
new year. 

The Iroquois Iron Company is still running both its fur 
naces at South Chicago, Ill., but it is probable that one will be 
blown out some time this month. 


The Spring Valley Iron & Ore Company blew out its fur 
nace at Spring Valley, Wis., last week. It does not requir 
relining or repairs 

The No. 2 Furnace of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company 
Pottstown, Pa., will go out of blast about December 20. This 
will leave only the company’s No. 3 Furnace in operation. 

Richard Heckscher & Sons Company will blow out its No. 2 
Furnace at Swedeland, Pa., for extensive repairs in the latter 
part of this month. 

The second Henry Clay Furnace at Reading, Pa., was blown 
out November 12 by the Empire Steel & Iron Company. The 
other furnace had gone out in October. The company blew out 
its Topton Furnace, at Topton, Pa., this week. The operation 
of its other furnaces depends upon market conditions as de 
veloped in the remainder of the year. 

Furnace A of the Toledo Furnace Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
which was hlown out December 1, is being relined. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., blew 
out one of its blast furnaces last week and will reline it A 
second furnace of this group will be blown out for relining 
within the next three or four weeks. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company blew out four 
furnaces in November, three at Bessemer, Ala., and Alice at 
Birmingham The three Bessemer furnaces were on foundry 
iron and Alice Furnace on basic The company now has in 
operation five furnaces at Ensley and one at Bessemer. The 
idle furnaces are all in fair shape, so that repairs will not be 
necessary. ° 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company blew out Furnace B at 
Pueblo, Colo., November 1 for relining. Furnace C went out 
for repairs November 16 and will resume about December 10. 
Furnace I was blown out November 18. 

The furnace of the Central Iron & Coal Company at Holt, 
Ala., was blown out last week for repairs, which it was ex 
pected would take about 10 days 

Construction work on the blast furnace of the Wickwire 
Steel Company, on the Niagara River, north of Buffalo, is pro 
gressing satisfactorily. Much of the masonry work hag been 
completed and the erection of the structural iron work has been 
started and will be continued through the winter. About 200 
men are employed in the different lines of building at the plant. 
The company expects to have it completed and in operation by 
spring or early summer. 

The James A. Spargo Wire Company has moved into its new 
wire mill in East Rome, N. Y., the main building of which is 
100 x 300 ft. and the power house 60 x 100 ft. The buildings 
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i ste ns t 1 Ww mcrete f ng and wi ibout 
I sent capaci Che i ant on East Dominick 
ween las a LOUSE At present the ympany 
LOO inds and as soon as f incial s ion clears 
“ e mat sed 
5 ng S! & FT ( npan ¥ rstowr Ohi 
- Zz for : rease in Besse 
Ii Firth-St S ( n Pitt gh, Pa., has in 
it ipital st 
lhe Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Bristol, Va., is 
iting limestone quarries at Nile Siding and Ordway Siding, 
Vi the itput being used in th pany’s furnaces. The 
shing pment these two « S COI a No. 
8, style K, Gates breaker, together with a No. 6, style B, Gates 
vator 9 ft. 6 in. center, and a steel chute screen. Two new 
10-in. x 14-ft. Gates iron frame r ing screens have recently 
been ordered for these plants to repla the chute screens, and 
they will be used particularly to t: out sand and dust from 
the crushed product. It is the intention to use a steam shovel 
at each of the juarries to take up mate il for feeding the 
crushers rhe entire crushing, elevating and ening equip 
ment of these two quarries was built by the A 1almers Com 
pany, Milwauke Wi 
rhe machine shops of the B & Pac ec Rail 
road : \naconda, Mont., are being enlarged by a structural steel 
addition 40 x 75 ft. A new electric crane is » to be installed 
in the shops, and the shop motive power is being changed from 
steam to etricity 
The Spengler Brothers Company, has been in 
corporsted vw a capital stock of a general ma 
chine shop business The incorporators s C. Spengler 


7 
> 


Hyer and H. B. Sivwright 


The Indiana Co-operative Canal Company, Brownsville, Texas, 
has secured a contract from the Indiana-Texas Land & Irriga 
tion Company for the erection of a one-story steel building and 
machinery for an irrigating pumping plant, designed to deliver 
about 50,000 gal. of water per minute. 


George E. Chisholm, fo 





meriy conne cted vit! S! pley & 
Wells. Binghamton, N. Y., has opened a machin¢ p, Which will 
be operated as che Binghamton Machine Tool Works In add 





tion to general repair work, Mr. Chisholm will manufacture the 
Binghamton centering machine, of which he is the inventor, and 
the Turner safety water alarm column. These machines are 


favorably known and already have a large sal 


wlans have been prepared for the new office building and 
car house for the Metropolitan Street Railroad, to be erected 
at Lenox avenue and 146th street, New York, adjoining the 
power station and shops. The building will be 199 x 469 ft., 
and will cost about $400,000 The power house and shops 
which were recently dam 








aged by fire are to be completed, making 
the building a four-story structure as originally designed. It is 
understood that very littl f any, new machinery will be ré 
quired for these improvements. 

The Buffalo Concrete Mixer Company, Buffalo, N. Y., mar 
facturer of automatic concrete mixing machines, has secured 


new manufacturing quarters at ishington and §& streets 
where it will have enlarged fac es 





Power Plant Equipment. 


The Independent Light & Power Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
which now has a new plant in course of construction, has de 
ided to increase its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

The Parker Boiler Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has received 
an order from the Winona Copper Company, Houghton, Mich., 
for one 268-hp. boiler, a duplicate of one installed for this com 


pany about a year ago The Haslett Warehouse Company, San 


Francisco, Cal., which has been using a 150-hp. Parker boiler 
since 1904, has just ordered another unit of 298 


Foundries. 


The Columbiana Foundry Company has been oporated at 


Columbiana, Ohio, with a capital of $10,000. L. A. Woodward 





Youngstown, Ohio is president The cor pany is erecting a 
plant at Columbiana, consisting of a steel and brick building 
60 x SO ft., containing a 5-ton Whiting crane, cupolas, &c., for 
the manufacture of a line of gray iron castings up to 
5 tons in weight . has direct connection with the 








gstown & Southern Railroad, and later on will have con 


nection with the Pennsylvania lines west, thus affording ex 
cellent shipping facilities R. H. Mills is superintendent, and 
the company expects to be in operation about Fet 1, 1908 





The Los Angeles Foundry Company, Los Angeles, Cal., has 


begun work on the erection of a new foundry building, 140 x 
186 f This building will be of steel construction, covered with 


corrugated iron, and the cupola platform will be made of rein 


Bridges and Buildings. 

Vollkommer & Co., Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
just installed an electric drive in the mill of the North Ameri 
can Steel Company, Bellington, W. Va., and are now erecting 
an extension to the grinding and polishing building of the 


Allegheny Plate Glass Company, Glassmere, [Pa They have 
f received t ecoutract for the engineering work for the new 
concentratir and reduction plant for the United States Metal 


Recovery Compa near Ellwood City, Pa. This plant will be 
of steel construction, fireproof throughout, and the latest im- 
pro nts née i be adopted The machinery for 
er g ar ntrating will be all electrically driven and 


will be placed i teel platforms, independent of the structure, 


so as not to impart any vibration to the latter. 


In order to pr t ereditors the Southwestern Bridge 
Company, Joplin, Mo., wl 1 is capitalized at $265,000, has 
been placed in t hands of a: The company is said to 
be entirely vent 

rhe Tem; Ornamental & Structural Iron Works, New York, 
whose plant is at Temple, Pa., has been placed in the hands of 


Fires. 





steel plant of the Kelly Brothers & Mitchell 
was damaged $10,000 by fire De 


The machine shop of the Littleton Tool Company, Littleton, 
W. Va., was burned December 1, the loss being about $8000. 

The plant of the Thompson-Adams Leather Company, Phila 
delphia, Pa., was destroyed by fire December 6, the loss being 
about $50,000 

The pattern shop of the Atha Steel Company, Newark, N. J 
and a portion of the machine shop were burned November 30, en 
tailing a loss of $25,000 

The breaker at the colliery of the Miner Coal Company, 
near Wilkes-Ba Pa., was destroyed by fire December 9. 

The cold storage plant of Leighton, Smith & Richardson, St 
Augustine, Fla., was destroyed by fire December 5 

The plant of the Kosiusko Oil Mill & Fertilizer Company, 
Kosiusko, Miss., was burned December 5, the loss being about 
$40,000. 

Hardware. 

The Wing & Parsons Mfg. Company, Chicago, maker of iron 
toys and hardware specialties, has secured the plant formerly 
ecupied by the Continental Company at Adrian, Mich., and 


will move there shortly after January 1. In addition to the 
foundry and shop equipment now in the Adrian plant the com 
pany will transfer the machinery from its Chicago works, which 
will practically complete the installation. 


large demand for its vises the G. M. Yost Mfg. 
Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., has found it necessary to ma- 
terially increase its producing facilities, and it has accordingly 
been decided to move to Meadville, Pa., where a new factory 


Owing to the 


building is now in course of erection. On its completion, about 
March 1, next, the company will remove its entire equipment 
to Meadville, where the offices will also be located. About $5000 
worth of new tools will be added to the machinery equipment. 


The new plant will be one of the largest and best equipped in 





the country in the line of vise manufact 


re. The company re- 





ports business as excellent, with lots of orders on the books. 
Miscellaneous. 

The Berkshire Motor Car Company, Pittsfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of automobiles, has been placed in the hands of a re- 
eiver, as a protection to its creditors. 

The Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Orchard, Mass., 


is increased its capital stock from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 


] 
The recent fire at the plant of the Port Huron Engine & 
Thresher Company, Port Huron, Mich., was of little consequence, 
doing but little damage to the office. None of the plant equip 
ent was affected. 
The Board of Public Service, Columbus, Ohio, will receive 
14 for the construction of a garbage reduc- 
tion works, to have a daily capacity of 100 tons. 


bids until Janus 





At the annual meeting of the Northwestern Steel & Iron 
Works, Eau Claire, W the capital stock was increased from 
$50,000 to $100,000 The company has just completed a large 
new plant for the manufacture of agricultural implements, gaso- 
ine engines and concrete machinery, consisting of a machiner 
uuilding, implement factory, warehouse, foundry and forging 
room operated by electricit 

The Gadsden Car Works, Gadsden, Ala., denies that the 
plant will close down, and states that it has plenty of orders 
yn hand and will enlarge the plant. . 

The Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir City, Tenn., with a capacity 
of 12 freight cars per day, is running at present, principally 
on repair work, employing about 400 men. The present man- 
ager, B. F. Lively, was formerly with the Southern Railway at 
Spencer, N. C 
suffalo Machine Mfg. Company has been organized at 
N. Y., and will soon be incorporated for the manufac- 
ire of a full line of fine machinery, with snecial reference to 
the jewelers’ and watchmakers’ trade, both for this and foreign 
ountries, including rolling mills, lathes, polishing machines and 
other precision machinery. The new company has purchased a 
site at West and Forest avenues and will at once erect a three- 
story brick factory, 50 x 90 ft., which it will equip with metal 
working machinery of latest design, to be operated electrically 
with Niagara Falls power. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


It is in times like these that furnace capacity figures 


possess much greater value than the records of actual 


output, because they foreshadow future make instead of 


recording past make. The maximum capacity in opera- 


tion of the coke and anthracite furnaces was attained on 


July 1, with a total of 528,170 gross tons per week. On 


October 1 we were running at the rate of 511,397 tons per 


week. On November 1, 304 furnaces were making 491,436 


tons per week, while on December 1 there were 226 fur 


naces in operation, producing at the rate of 347,872 tons 


per week, a drop in two months of 164,000 tons per week. 


We have official reports covering seven furnaces which 


have gone out since the first of the month, and the an 


nouncement in a number of cases that other plants will 


shut down. 
Thus far the restriction of output has been due prin 
cipally to the Steel furnaces, whose output ranged for 


months near 1,450,000 tons, was 1,514,000 tons in October. 


and dropped to 1,084,000 tons in November. The mer 


chant furnaces. which were producing from 800,000 to 


820,000 tons per month, came down to 744,000 tons in 


November, and will be much less this month. 


The principal merchant furnace interests along the 
Lakes had a conference at Cleveland last Saturday to de 
vise means to meet prevailing conditions. In the mean 
time transactions have been on a limited scale in the 
Central West, where Southern Iron has sold on the basis 
of $14 for No. 2 Birmingham. In the East there have 
been some round sales of Basic, of Foundry Forge and of 
Low Phosphorus Pig at a lower range of prices 
Chicago reports the placing of an order for 25,000 tons 


of Steel Rails for the Erie Railroad, and it is known that 
some other business for 1908 is pending 

sids have gone in on the Manhattan bridge approaches, 
which call for 15,000 tons of Structural Material. Chi- 
eago records 15,000 tons, including 12,500 tons for Gary. 
In Pittsburgh, a 2000-ton contract has been placed and 
there is figuring going on for Seattle and Portland. 

In the Eastern Plate market there is an inquiry for 
about 12,000 tons of Acid Open Hearth Plates, which may 
develop into business. 


Some orders have been placed for Cast Iron Pipe, 


which includes 5000 tons for Chicago and 2500 tons for 
There are 


Phoenix, Ariz. inquiries for 3500 tons by gas 


companies, 3800 tons for Baltimore and 20,000 tons for 
Syracuse, for the spring. 

The Old Material markets are thoroughly demoralized, 
and very low prices are being made. In the territory 
tributary to New York the leading trunk lines have lists 
out aggregating 100,000 tons, while in Chicago this week 
has brought out offerings of 17,000 tons. Prices are ata 
level which begins to attract the attention of exporters, 
and it is reported that some business in Rerolling Rails 
for shipment to Italy has already been done. 

The metal markets are very dull. December Copper is 
selling, for cash, at somewhat lower figures than Febru- 


ary ¢ ‘opper. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
week, one month and one year previous. 
Dec. 11, Dec. 4, Nov. 15, Dee. 12 


At date, one 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Tor 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

delphia ne it $/8 $18.75 $19.00 $24.50 
Foundry. No. 2, Southern, Cincin 

iti ° ‘ 17 18.00 19.75 » Ot 

Foundry Neo. 2, Local, Chicago 19.00 19.00) 20.50 25.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh... . 19 19.90 20.90) 25.8 
Grav Fo Pittsburgh 18.4 LS.00 19.40 2.8 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chi 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.01 
BILLETS, &c., Fer Gross To 
Bes mer FB ts Pittsburgh "SOO 28.00 2S OO eg AO 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh (0.00 30.00 30.00 36.50 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila 50.00 30.00 50.00 33.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh t.00 4.00 34.00 57.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Kaste M 8.00 eS 00 "8 O00 ’3 00 
OLD MA'TERIAL, Per Gro 
Steel Rails, Melting, Chicag l 13.75 15.50 20.50 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila 11.51 11.50 13.50 20.06 
Iron Rail Chicago 15.50 15.50 19.00) 28.00 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia 17.5 17.50 19.00 27.75 
Car Wheels, Chicago 0 22.00 25.00 ae OD 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia 19.00 19.00 19.00 25.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh 13.5 13.50 15.00 20.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap. Chicago 11.5 12.00 12.50 17.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 11 11.50 13.50 19.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.83% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.71% 
Common Ir Bar Pitt irgh 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.74% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank P!ates, ‘I water, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
rank Plates, Pittsburg! . i.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84! 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York. 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Angles, Pittsburgh. .....-ccccs 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


l’er Found Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 ~.0U 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 2.00 2 00 2 00 2 05 
garb Wire, Galvy Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 
METALS, Per Pound Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Lake Copper, New Yor! 13.62%,13.75 14.25 23.00 
Electrolytic Copy New Yorl 13.50 13.62%,13.50 22.75 
Spelter, New Yor 5. 4.60 LO 6.65 
Spelter, St I ,.3 $.45 5.00 6.50 
Lead, New Yorl 0 4.12% 4.55 6.12 
Lead, St. Louis ‘ee 75 $.00 +.35 5.92% 
Tin, New York.. F 8.40 0.10 30.75 42.85 
Antimony, Hallett, New York. 8.7 8.75 10.00 25.00 
Nickel, New Yorl 15.00 15.00 15.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New Yorl $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 
—— 
° 
Chicago. 
FISHER BUILDING, Dece 9, 1907 

In the week’s developments there has been nothing of re 
ictionary nature in th West with the excey yn of the 
IKXansas City bank failures. The t been of 
less consequence than was at first anticipated and have not 
Se] US co ite | ] S uA I Oo! ed h ret rr 


definite 


conditions, other than 


eature oO ro enera 
a somewhat larger local supply of currency, a better senti- 
ment and more hopeful feeling prevail. Trade in all branches 
of the Iron and Steel market extremely quiet (Added 
to other influences acting in restraint of trade are the usual 
December slow up and preparations for taking in 
ventories. The latter he to emphasize th resent ina¢ 
vity and in consequence not much bettern s looked for 
before the first of the year. ‘The reported purchase of 
25,000 tons of Rails by the Erie Railroad is a hopeful sign 


and if followed up by liberal tonnages from other systems 


would lend encouragement to al] industries. Of Structural 
Material, 12,500 tons were placed last week for the buildings 
1 up to 14,000 


at Gary, and other contracts brought the total 


tons; and there are 2700 tons pending that will probably be 
placed this week. Other transactions involving tonnage of 
notable size were orders for Cast Iron Pipe aggregating 
7500 tons. There is practically nothing doing in Pig Iron 
and the market is without an established price. A con- 


Foundry Iron covering 
have developed, but are 
shares 
without the 


siderable number of inquiries for 
first and second quarter deliveries 
purely 


tentative characte! Ss rap 


f other lines and 


seemingly of a 
} 


the general lethargy ¢ sup- 
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porting influences elsewhere effective, prices have steadily 
declined. The unsettled condition of the Copper market, 


has resulted 
of business 


combined with the curtailment of consumption, 
in an extremely quiet demand. In the absence 
prices are nominally unchanged. 

Pig Iron.—The fact that inquiries for prices on Iron for 


forward delivery continue to come in is construed as evi- 
dence that consumers anticipate business after the first of 
the year, for which their present stocks are inadequate. 


few if any of these inquiries have developed into 
but it is reasoned that they are being made to secure 
a price upon which to figure casting contracts. The 
inference, therefore, is that, while of no present significance, 
such inquiry may presage a demand, starting from the final 
consumer of the product. ‘There is practically no demand 
from any for iron for present delivery. A very large 
percentage of the orders booked are held up and _ while 
melters’ stocks are not large, at the present rate of con- 
sumption they will last in most cases well beyond the first 
of the year. Sales are practically limited to a few scatter- 
ing car lots of special brands for mixers. As to future 
prices there is nothing more authentic to be offered than 
conjecture, since there have been no transactions that would 
serve to indicate what basis of values will be reached. An 
important furnace interest, now holding well above the mar- 


True, very 
orders ; 
basis 


source 


ket, says that when it is ready to sell Iron it will make the 
price with that end in view. While published quotations 
are of necessity only nominal, it seems from the best infor- 


mation obtainable that $15, Birmingham, represents the 
present bottom furnace price for No. 2 Foundry. The output 
of Merchant Iron has not up to the present time been re- 
duced in the same proportion as steel making irons. Sut 
the prospects are that the number of idle furnaces will be 





considerably increased in the near future. The following 

prices are for December delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior Charcoal..... occ eee $20.00 to $25.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 19.50 to 20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............. 20.50 to 21.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 20.75 to 21.25 
Ohio Strorg Softeners, No. 2......... 20.25 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Nu. 1.......... ... 19.85 to 20.35 
en SOU SUI. ooo sb cee deeaces 19.35 to 19.85 
rt Mele DEO Bs. ok ese we wee swes 18.85 to 19.35 
Seuthern Coke, No. 4.. Sou to iarahrek the te dos 18.35 to 18.85 
Scuthern Coke, No. 1 Soft Fee ate ete 19.85 to 20.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Gray Forge. ‘ caine ake 35 to 17.85 
Southern Mottled. ceeneee Ae tO 2685 


Malleable Bessemer 
meangeard Wempemer.........cccccccuace 
Jackson Co. and K entucky Silvery, 6 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky 


Billets and Rods.- 


19.00 to 19.50 
22.40 to 22.90 
29.40 to 29.90 
831.40 to 31.90 
Silvery, 10 33.40 to 33.90 


There continues to be more or less 


inquiry for, and a few sales of, Forging Billets, but only 
for small lots actually needed for current requirements. 
Nothing has come to light in the week’s transactions that 
would indicate any interest in crude Steel for forward de- 
livery. The price of Forging Billets on such business as is 
now coming up remains about $33 to $34, Chicago. There 
is little doing in Wire Rods, on which quotations are un 


changed at S34 to S35, 


Pittsburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies. No further 


movement on 


part of Western roads toward urel Rails for 1908 
delivery is 7 ted. The fact, f tears that an order of 
25,000 tons for the Erie lines has been placed mav be the 


forerunner of 
tion of this 


more activity in this line. A considerable por- 


tonnage was taken by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. Trade in Light Rails and Track Supplies is ex- 
tremely quiet. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, accom- 
panying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c.: car lots, 1.75c. 
to 1.85c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c., according to delivery; Track 
Bolts, 2.50c. to 2.60c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.65c. to 
2.75c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track Sup- 
plies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light 
Rails » 45 Ib. sections, $32: 20-lb., $33: 16-lb.. $84: 12- 
lb.. $35, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, $28, f.0.b. mill. full 
freight to destination 
Structural Material.—More new tonnage is coming out 


in Structural Shapes than in 


though, at that. it is not not 


most other mill products, 
thly large. The contracts closed 

American Bridge Company in- 
of which 12 


during the past week by tl 
clude a total of 14,000 tons, 
additional 


500 tons were for an 


Open Hearth building at Gary. The remaining 
1500 tons was comprised of miscellaneous orders. It is 
likely that the Edison-Commonwealth Company will this 
week close for part of the Steel required for the addition to 
the Fisk Street Station, amounting to 2700 tons. Rumors 


to the effect that the Corn Products Company 
general contract for construction of its 
said by its representatives here to be incurrect. 
tural mills of the Illinois Steel Company are running full 
turn, but orders are not accumulating in a way that prom- 
ises indefinite continuance at this rate. Prices from store are 
quoted without change at 2.05¢. to 2.10c., 

Chicago are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in.., 
inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 14-in. and heavier, 1.88c. : 
larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.98c.; Beams, larger 


had let the 
Summit plant are 
The Struc- 


and mill prices at 
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than 15 in., Tees, 3 in. 


and over, 


1.98c.; Zees, 3 in. 
1.93c., in addition to the 


Plates.—W hat 
of small orders, 


and over, 1.88c.; 
usual extras. 


new business is coming out is made up 
the total tonnage of which is inconsiderable. 


Together with specifications in hand and those still being 
furnished, the local mills are fairly well supplied for the 
present. The demand from Structural shops for Universal 
Plates has helped out this department somewhat, but the 
mills are well caught up and can make prompt deliveries 
of either Universal or Sheared Plates. Prices are, in the 


quotations. There is, however, no in- 
We quote for future delivery as 
and heavier, wider than 644 and 


main, firm at ruling 
quiry for tonnage ahead. 
follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. 


up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 
?.08e.; 3-16 in., 1.98c. to 2.18ce.; Nos. T and 8 gauge, 2.03c. 
to 2.23c.; No. 2.13¢c. to 2.33c.; Flange quality, in widths 
up to 100 in., 1.98c. to 2.08¢., base, for 44-in. and heavier, 
with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, 
Tank quality, 1.98c. to 2.18Se.; Flange quality, 2.08ce. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, Ya in. and 
heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 72 to 96 in. 
wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.: 72 in. wide, 2.50c. to 2.65¢e.: No. 8, up to 60 in. 
wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.: Flange and Head quality, 0.25c 


extra. 
Sheets. 


New business has dwindled to haphazard orders 
1 


arising from urgent needs. Under present conditions these 
are of necessity small and add but little to incoming ton- 
nage. So far the local mill is running full time at a little 


less than ful! capacity. Beyond shading of not to exceed 
$2 a ton by a few independent mills, prices are firmly held. 
The uselessness and unwisdom of attempting to attract busi- 
by wholesale cutting is too apparent to tempt a resort 
measures. We quote mill shipments as follows, 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.03c.; No. 12, 2.08¢e.; No. 

No. 16, 2.23 Box Annealed, No. 17 to 21, 


ness 
to such 
Chicago: 


14, 2.15 





2.53e. : Nos. 22 1 » 24. 2 Sc. . Nos. 25 to 26, 2.63c. : No. Bi« 
2 68c.: No. 28, 2 78¢. : No. 29. 2.88c. No. 30, 2.98c. xal- 
vanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.83c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.08¢. : 
: 17 to 21, 3.18c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.33c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
: No. 27, 3.73c.; No. 28, 3.93c.; No. 30, 4.48¢c.; Sheets 
from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.25¢e.: No, 12, 2.80c.; 
No. 14, 2.35c.: No. 16, 2.45¢c.: Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 
2.60c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.: No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c.; 
No. 28, 2.85¢c.; No. 30, 3.25c.: Galvanized from store : Nos. 
10 to 16, 3.10c.: Nos. 18 to 20, 3.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3. 40c. ; 





No. 26, 3.60¢c. : oO. is 3.80c. : No. 28, te No. 30, 4.50e. to 
1 55e. 

Bars.—The independent mills in this district are operat- 
ing either intermittently or at reduced capacity, as the ac- 


cumulation of orders permit. 
Steel Company at Moline, 


Those of the Republic Iron & 
Ill., and East Chicago, Ind., are 
temporarily idle, but expect to have orders enough within a 
time to resume. The and 9 in. mills of the Illinois 
Steel Company at Milwaukee have started up. Specifications 
for both Steel and Iron Bars are coming in slowly, and the 
proportion of the new business received is small. Notwith- 
inactivity of the market prices hold firm, there 


} + 
Snort 


standing the 
being no disposition among producers to offer inducements in 
stimulating Quotations, Chicago, are as 
Steel Bars, 1.78c., with half extras; Iron Bars, 
Hoops. 2.18e., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 
per Bar card, half Soft Steel Angles and 
Shapes, 1.88c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: 
ar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10¢c.: Steel 
Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half Soft Steel Hoops, 
2.00 2.45¢., full extras. 


hope of business. 


follows: 
1.7350. ; 
1 


.78e., as extras; 


extras ; 


‘onsumers are well supplied, stocks be- 


reduced volume of 


Boiler T mee. ( 


ing general adequate for the present 


business. the demand for boilers has slackened up and the 
output of the leading shops has been sharply curtailed. The 
local warehouses are getting a moderate amount of business, 
but orders are closely limited to current needs. Mill quota- 
tions for future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 
234 to 5 in., in ecarload lots, Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; 
Seamless, 49.2; 214 in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., 
and 214 in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. 
extra. Store prices are as follows: 
Steel Iron. Seamless. 

1 to 1% Pst aeceesseseecesceees 35 35 35 

1% to 2% in ; Tere eee 50 35 35 

ee ee peti eran 52% 35 35 

231 to 5 in Sie dace, upis mus pre alee 60 47% 4714 

6G in. and larger er Pe 3 


Merchant Pipe.—New projects involving the use of 
Pipe have to a large extent been held up by existing financial 


conditions, and in consequence the demand is limited to 


emergency orders, which develop but little tonnage. Stock 
orders are also light, since dealers are holding purchases 


down to the on 
ments. Part of the dull 
the usual December mere up. 
are quoted: Black Pipe, 
Galvanized, *%4 to 6 in., 
to one point on the base. 


jobbers quote 72 per cent. 


stock assort- 
attributed to 
mill discounts 


required to maintain 
may be properly 
The following 
%4 to 6 in., 12 in., 68.2; 
61.2. These discounts are subject 
From store, in small lots, Chicago 
on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. 


ness 


712: T to 
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About four points advance above these prices is asked for 
Iron Pipe. 


Merchant Steel.—Postponement of shipments on con- 
tracts and fewness of new orders combine to make an ex 
ceedingly quiet movement in Smooth Finished Steel and 
miscellaneous shapes. The implement interests are moving 
slowly, but are perhaps contributing specifications with less 
reluctance than other consumers. Quotations are as follows: 
Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.98¢c.; Iron Finish 
up to 14% x % in.,, 1.98¢.; Iron Finish, 14% x \% in. and larger, 
1.78c., base; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, % to 1 in., 
2.28e., and 114 in. and larger, 2.18c.; Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 2.18¢e.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.93c.; Concave and 
Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08e.; Cutter Shoe, 2.46%c.; Toe Calk 
Steel, 2.53c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
Ti4c. to Se. and still higher prices are asked on special 
grades. Shafting, 54 per cent. off in car lots; 48 per cent., 
less than car lots, base territory delivery. e 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Contracts aggregating 7500 tons were 
last week closed by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company. These comprised 5000 tons for the city 
of Chicago and 2500 tons for Phoenix, Ariz. All bids for con- 
struction work on the latter letting were rejected. Beyond 
the 3000 tons for Tucson, Ariz., letting for which has been 
postponed to January 6, no new business either present or 
prospective is reported. We quote, per net ton, Chicago, as 
follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $34; 6 to 12 in., $33; 16-in. and 
up, $32, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Materia!l.— The market continues weak and unset 
tled, and is without firm support from any quarter. Buyers 
offer less for each succeeding purchase, and if a sale is made 
it is usually at a concession. About the only sales that com 
mand the top of the market are those made to short inter- 
ests for prompt delivery on contracts. But for postpone- 
ments that have been granted, practically all short tonnage 
would have already been taken care of. As it is, there is not 
a great deal of it outstanding, owing to stress of financial 
conditions, which have limited operations of this nature. 
The market will this week be called on to absorb 17,000 
tons, a large part of which tonnage will naturally seek place- 
ment here. ‘The offerings are distributed as follows: Wis- 
consin Central, 500 tons; Wabash, 1300 tons; Santa Fe, 
3200 tons; Baltimore & Ohio, 12,000 tons. We quote per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Ce jcveesee out huen tO S1000 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

SOCe CG TBSNOCHIOER, ck iick cei ceases 24.50 to 25.00 
Soe ee WENO. skiers wa decesn ‘ 22.00 to 22.50 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 11.75 to 12.25 


eM MND ora cui a kas wc ha ee as 9.00to 9.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
BOOM WIM PRG ona cs cc cs cic ca on  SEEOO CO R14 50 
Sy Se IOs arais a's BAe e's oa Ae oe 17.00 to 1750 
es Ot ics 5 aoa hls ed aside a 38 17.00 to 17.50 
WO. 1 TRMUIPORE Wrongit ccc ccc cases 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought. .......<esc 10.00 to 10.50 
gg 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive ‘Tires, smooth............ 16.50 to 17.00 
a 9.50 to 10.00 
SRN ce ee Sak re hn ake ww we T590to 8.00 
PO eee A. is ok wk acecewwars 7.50 to 8.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine Shop Turnings....... 7.50 to 8.00 
Cnet IROTIOIG, 55. cc ks ness sangha dae beta we ie 5.50to 6.00 
eee PO GS ers sek ten sloees 5.75 to 6.25 
a CRG Pa ke cane aaa nk Meee 7.50 to 8.00 
I a a eee eee ee 6.75 to 7.25 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.50 to 8.00 
Baths SoM BOOTING shana viet diacs aie. c .. 18.00 to 13.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.25 to 12.75 
MOMAITORG DERIIOCODIO, «5 died ods ces elses 10.50 to 11.00 
ROTICUICNTEL BERIIGRDIG. 6 cciccccceceee 10.00 to 10.50 
PION MN MINCE sy cise ieaic ar careaads 8.00 to 8.50 


Metals.—To other restrictive causes the usual Decem 
ber slowing up has added emphasis to the quietness of 
trade. Inquiries are fewer, and the occasional orders placed 
were plainly of the hand-to-mouth sort. Prices have held 
pretty evenly, except Spelter, which has declined sharply. 
We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 14%4c.; Lake, 15¢. to 
15%c., in car lots for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 
8c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 3314c.; small lots, 34%4c.; 
Lead, Desilverized, 4.50c. to 4.55c., for 50-ton lots; Corrod- 
ing, 5.65c. to 5.75c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 214¢c. per 
100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 5c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 13c., and 
other grades, lle. to 11%c.; Sheet Zine is $7 list, f.o.b. La 
Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we quote: 
Copper Wire, 13c.; Heavy Copper, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 
12c.; Copper Clips, 12¢.; Red Brass, 13c.; Yellow Brass, 
1014c.; Light Brass, 644c.; Lead Pipe, 4%4c.; Zine, 4c.; Pew- 
ter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 26c.; Block Tin Pipe, 28c. 


D. & G. Kaufman have opened an office in the Rookery 
Building, Chicago, as dealers in Iron and Steel, Steel Rails 
and railroad equipment. The members of the firm had 
been connected with the recently dissolved L. K. Hirsch 
Company for 15 years, and therefore have not only had a 
long experience in this branch of trade, but also enjoy a 
wide acquaintance. 
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ParRK BUILDING, December 11, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—A largely attended meeting of the furnace 
men making Foundry Iron, embracing the territory west of 
the Allegheny Mountains, including the Columbus, Hang- 
ing Rock, Mahoning, Shenango and Cleveland districts, was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday, December 7. The 
purpose was to talk over the situation and to devise means, if 
possible, of preventing ruinous competition in prices, to se- 
cure the very limited tonnage in Foundry Iron that is now 
being offered. Samuel Mather of Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, was chairman of the meeting, and a committee 
of five was appointed to gather information and devise ways 
and means of preventing, if possible, complete demoraliza- 
tion in the Foundry Iron trade. It was suggested that the 
furnaces interests making Foundry Iron should adopt the 
same plan as that of the Steel and other interests, which is 
to blow out furnaces that do not have orders on which to 
run. Another meeting will likely be held in Cleveland in 
two weeks to hear reports and suggestions from the com- 
mittee. The Pig Iron situation is almost stagnant as re- 
gards sales, only small lots for actual needs and prompt 
shipment being sold, and there are very few of these. The 
nominal price of Bessemer Iron is $19, Valley furnace, but 
if any Iron was wanted it is likely that $18 could be done. 
Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron is held at about $17.50, Val- 
ley furnace, or $18.40, Pittsburgh, and we note a sale of 
200 tons for prompt shipment at that price. It is reported 
that Northern No. 2 Foundry has sold as low as $17, Valley 
furnace, or $17.90, Pittsburgh, but this report is not con- 
firmed. The nominal price of Forge Iron is about $17.50, 
Valley furnace, or $18.40, Pittsburgh, but if any tonnage 
was wanted this price might be shaded. There are inquiries 
in the market for some Bessemer and Basic Iron for the 
first quarter of next year on which some relatively low 
prices have been quoted, but these inquiries are largely re- 
garded as feelers and no tonnage has been closed. 


Steel.—There have been no sales. We repeat nominal 
quotations of $28, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets, while Forging Billets are nominally $30, 
Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


The failure of the Fort Pitt National Bank and bank 
ruptey proceedings against the Whitney-Stephenson Com 
pany, leading stock broker in this city, in the past week, have 
had the effect of increasing the uneasiness which has existed 
in the local situation since the middle of October. While 
reports from New York and Chicago indicate that the finan- 
cial situation in those cities is better, this does not seem to 
be the case here. Pig Iron and Steel are practically stag- 
nant, and no material is being sold on which accurate prices 
could be based. Pig Iron output in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
irict is down to less than 50 per cent. of the normal pro- 
duction, and the output of Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel 
is down to about 25 per cent. or less. The production here 
and in the Valley districts will be further materially re- 
duced before the first of the vear, as a number of plants are 
getting ready to close when the few orders on hand are 
cleaned up. The Bessemer Steel plant of the Republic [ron 
& Stee] Company at Youngstown, which was down last 
veek, is running again this week, but the other Bessemer 
Steel plant there is still idle. The feeling is growing that 
the only way to meet the present serious condition in the 
Stee] trade is not to make material that the market does 
not want, but to cut off output. There are some few in- 
quiries for Bessemer and Basic Pig Iron for delivery in the 
first quarter of next year, but so far no tonnage of import- 
ance has been closed. Some of’ the furnaces that are now 
running will be shut down soon, and their owners are op- 
posed to quoting on Pig Iron for delivery for next year 
until the situation is clearer. A few orders for Finished 
Iron and Steel are coming in, but for small lots and actual 
needs. An enormous amount of tonnage has been hung up, 
but the opinion is general that this business is only “ backing 
up.”’ and when confidence is again restored there will be a 
rush for supplies and buyers will have trouble in getting 
deliveries. It should not be forgotten that consumption, 
while materially reduced, is still going on. 

Ferromanganese.—lIn the absence of actual sales, we 
quote foreign SO per cent. Ferro nominally at $50, seaboard, 
or $51.90, Pittsburgh. On a firm offer this price might be 
shaded. 

Muck Bar.—Most of the mills using Muck Bar in tba 
rolling of Iron Bars are either shut down entirely or run: 
ning on very short time, and there is no new demand. We 
quote Muck Bar of the best grades, made from al] Pig Iron, 
nominally at $32, Pittsburgh. There have been no recent 
sales on which to base actual prices. 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has issued 
new Rail specifications for 1908 delivery. No important 
business has been placed. but it is said that two important 
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railroads are figuring on their 1908 tonnage and the con- 
tracts may soon be placed. The Edgar Thomson mill of 
the Carnegie Steel Company is still in operation to less than 
half its capacity, making about 1200 tons a day or less. 
The demand for Light Rails is rather quiet. Prices on 
Light Rails, which are cut about $2 a ton or more by the 
mills rerolling Rails, are as follows: 25 to 45 Ib., $30; 
20-Ib., $31; 16-Ib., $32; 12-lb., $34; 10-Ib., $36, and 8-Ib., 
$40. We quote Standard Sections at $28, at mill, and Angle 
Splice Bars at 1.65c., at mill. 


Plates.—New business is confined to small lots for 
prompt shipment and actual needs. The leading mills are 
still fairly busy on old contracts, but are cleaning these up 
at a pretty rapid rate. They will enter 1908 with much less 
work on their books than for a long time, and some will 
probably have to close early in the new year, unless they get 
some tonnage in the meantime. Prices are fairly well main- 
tained, but in certain sections are being shaded by a few 
mills to the extent of not more than $2 a ton. We quote: 
Tank Plates, 14-in. thick, 64% in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c., 
base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are as 
follows: 

Extra per 
100 Ib. 
Gauges lighter than \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 
Th NS isc Gin wid Stes wee we ee $0.10 

Gauges Nos. 7 and 8 5 

Gauge No. 9 

Plates over 100 to 110 In.. 

Plates over 110 to 115 In 

‘lates over 115 to 120 in 

Plates over 120 to 125 in 

Piates over 125 to 130 in 

Plates over 130 

All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.) 

Complete Circles 

Boiler and Flange Steel Plates..............++. 

“A.B.M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates.. 

Still Bottom Steel 

Marine 

Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

TERMS —Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—The contract for the Structural 
work for the Memorial Building, to be erected in this city, 
has been placed with the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works of 
Indianapolis, while the Steel, about 1900 tons, is to be rolled 
by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. Several of the 
leading Structural concerns report inquiries slightly better, 
and expect that after the first of the year considerable work 
will be placed. Some low prices are being made on bids 
going in for fabrication. Some of the Structural mills are 
short of work. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15 
in., 1.70c.: over 15 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x \4 in. thick, 
up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3 
in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.75c.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. Under the Steel Bar card An- 
gles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. are 1.70c., base, for Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Stand- 
ard Steel Bar card. 

Sheets 


It is estimated that the output s down to 
about 40 per cent. or less of actual capacity, and the mills in 
operation are running largely very little 
new business being placed, and only in small lots for actual 
needs. Prices on Roofing Sheets and Black Sheets are 
being shaded by some of the mills, and also by some jobbers, 
to the extent of about $2 a ton, but the market as a whole 
is fairly strong. Regular prices are as follows: Blue An- 
nealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and heavier, 1.85c.;: Nos. 11 and 
12, 1.90c.: Nos. 13 and 14, 1.95¢.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c. ; 
3ox Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.35c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45¢.: No. 27, 2.50c.: No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 
29, 2.75c.: No. 30, 2.85¢c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as 
follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c.;: Nos. 12 and 14, 2.75c.: Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.85c.;: Nos. 17 to 21, 3c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c.: No. 27, 3.55c.; No. 28, 3.75c.; No. 
29, 4c., and No. 30, 4.25c. We quote No. 2 gauge Painted 
Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Galvanized Roofing 
Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 per square, for 2-in. corruga- 
tions. These prices are for carload lots, jobbers charging 


the usual advances. 

Tin Plate.—There has been no perceptible improvement 
in the new demand for Tin Plate, and none of the mills is 
operating to full capacity. Some plants are entirely closed, 
while others are operating just enough of their equipment to 
take care of specifications against contracts and the few 
new orders that are being placed. We quote $3.90 for 100- 
Ib. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 
per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The amount of new business 
being placed in both Iron and Steel Bars is relatively light, 
while specifications against contracts are not coming in at 
a satisfactory rate. The leading makers of Iron and Steel 
Bars are endeavoring to restrict the output to meet actual 
demands and prevent any large accumulations of 
Prices are fairly strong and there is no disposition on the 
part of the mills to attempt to force business under present 


against contracts, 


stocks. 
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unfavorable conditions by cutting prices. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.60c., base, Pittsburgh, and Iron Bars at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, either for delivery in the Pittsburgh District or 
for Western shipment. 


Spelter.—There has been another violent break in prices, 
and prime grades of Western Spelter are now offered as low 
as 4.35c., St. Louis, equal to 4.4714c., Pittsburgh. Very little 
new business is being placed, although prices of Spelter are 
lower than for some years. 


Hoops and Bands.—New business is only for small 
lots for actual needs, while specifications against contracts 
are only fair, a good deal of tonnage having been hung up. 
It is stated that regular prices are being maintained. We 
quote Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for all purposes at 1.60c., 
base, half extras as per Standard Steel card. These prices 
are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail 
rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton being 
charged for less than carloads. 

Spikes.—Some buying of Railroad Spikes is anticipated 
early in the year, but at present the demand is stagnant. 
There is a fair tonnage being placed in the smaller sizes, and 
prices are fairly firm. We quote Railroad Spikes at $1.90 
to $1.95, and the smaller sizes at $2.05 to $2.10 per 100 
lb., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—Only small lots for actual needs are 
being bought. Shipments have been held up on a large num- 
ber of contracts, and some of the mills are decidedly short 
of work. Prices are largely nominal, as follows: Cold 
Rolled Shafting at 54 per cent. off in large lots and 48 per 
cent. off in carload lots, delivered in base territory ; Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85¢. to 2c., depending on qual- 
ity: Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.15c. 
to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Railroad Spring 
Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to Sc. for 
ordinary grades, and 10c. and upward for special grades. 

Merchant Pipe.—Conditions in the Pipe trade are about 
the same as for some weeks past. New business is only for 
current needs and in small lots. The leading mills are pretty 
well caught up on back orders, while the output has been 
very materially restricted to prevent the accumulation of 
stocks. Prices on Steel Pipe are firm, but on Iron Pipe are 
considerably shaded. The net discount on Steel Pipe to the 
large trade on *4 to 6 in. is 74 and 5 per cent. off list, while 
on Iron Pipe *%4 to 2 in., 71 and 5 per cent., and over 2 to 6 
in., 70 and 5 per cent. are quoted. Discounts on Steel Pipe 
are as follows: 

Yerchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 
Steel. 

Galv. 

49 

53 

57 

63 

12 , 55 

Extra strong, plain ends: 

lk to *® 5 46 

lf to 4 ir e 53 

4, to 8 iy 49 

Double extra strong, plain ends: 

14 to 8 j 5. 43 

To the large trade all above discounts are subject to 1 
point on the base, and 5 per cent. on the net. 


Boiler Tubes.—There is a fair amount of tonnage in 
small lots being placed in Merchant Tubes, but the demand 
for Railroad Tubes is stagnant, and prices on the latter are 
being materially shaded. Discounts on Merchant Tubes are 
as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 
47 
59 
61 
65 
rr 59 
214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Coke.—Some inquiry is in the market for Furnace Coke 
for delivery over the first half of next year, on which from 
$2.35 to $2.50 a ton at oven has been quoted. Some grades 
of Furnace Coke for spot shipment are offered as low as $2 
and Foundry at $2.50 to $2.75 per ton at oven. These 
prices are lower than would be named on contracts. Coke 
production in the Connellsville and otner regions is down to 
about 40 per cent. of the normal output, the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions having made last week less than 
200,000 tons. It is intimated that a general reduction in 
the wages of Coke workers, which are higher now than for 
some years, will be made about January 1. This, however, 
has not been officially confirmed. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Considerable tonnage has been 
sold by the Pennsyplvania and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads to dealers, and at the lowest prices that have pre- 
vailed for three or four years. There is practically no new 
demand for Scrap from consumers, many of whose plants 
are either closed down entirely or running about half time. 
Nominal quotations by dealers are about as follows: Heavy 
Steel Scrap, for Pittsburgh, Sharon or Steubenville delivery, 
$13.50 to $14; No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $14; No. 2, 
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$15.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $15 to $15.50; Bundled Sheet 
Scrap, $11.50 to $12; Cast Iron Borings, $7 to $7.50; Re- 
rolling Rails, $14 to $14.25; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 
$17.50 to $18; Old Steel Rails, short pieces for open hearth 
use, $13.50 to $14; No. 1 Busheling Serap, $138; No. 2, $10; 
Steel Axles, $19 to $19.50; Iron Axles, $23 to $23.50; Stand- 
ard Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $16.50 to $17; Stove Plate, $11.50 
to $12 net ton; Grate Bars, $13. All above prices are per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise stated, and are 
purely nominal in the absence of actual sales on which to 
base quotations, 
a 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 10, 1907. 


The market for Iron and Steel continues dull. Buyers 
in every branch of the trade hold off purchasing any mate- 
rials, other than are absolutely needed to take care of im- 
mediate needs, or to piece out shortages here and there, and 
it looks as if the business done in the Iron and Steel trades 
during the month of December would be small. The large 
buyers are fully covered and the smaller ones buy in such 
limited quantities that the aggregate tonnage for this class 
of business is not very heavy. Consumers will no doubt 
continue to use up stocks on hand, rather than order for- 
ward further shipments from producers, until after the turn 
of the year. In some melters’ yards the scattered material 
on hand is being worked up, even though the cost of han- 
dling is high, and the policy of cleaning up the odds and 
ends will probably continue unless prevented by weather con- 
ditions, under which circumstances mills would no doubt 
order materials forward. Curtailment of production, how- 
ever, has reduced the present needs fully one-half, so that 
unless there is an early resumption of business many of the 
mills will not require a very large tonnage to pull them 
through the winter months. Financially, the situation looks 
better; currency is more plentiful, and the general opinion 
is that conditions will continue to improve, but until the 
confidence expressed is substantiated by actual business, we 
can hardly expect any great change in the situation. 


Pig Iron.—There has been no particular movement in 
any grade during the past week. It is usual on the part 
of buyers to restrict purchases at this season, if possible, 
until after the close of the year, and under the present cir- 
cumstances the trade looks for a further decrease in sales 
during the next few weeks. Suying recently has been in 
small tonnages only, sales ranging from carloads up to lots 
of 100 tons, with an occasional sale of a few hundred tons. 
Consumers, however, are not placing orders for forward de- 
livery, the inclination being to go along slowly, making their 
purchases at about current prices, and they seem willing to 
let the future take care of itself, it being impossible at the 
time to estimate their requirements for next year. Melters 
are probably running at about half their capacities and 
stocks in buyers’ yards are generally very low. Curtailmeat 
policies continue. The production of Pig Iron shows a fur- 
ther decline and producers have the situation well in hand. 
Additional furnaces are going out of blast from week to 
week, and will probably continue to do so when they have 
caught up with the high priced orders on hand. There is 
little accumulation of stocks on the furnace banks, and pro- 
ducers say they will not pile any large tonnage, so that if 
the present rate of curtailment continues it is likely that 
it will not take a great while to bring production down 
somewhere in the neighborhood of present consumption. 
There has been a little more inquiry for Foundry Irons. 
Buyers appear to be feeling the market, but the tonnages 
asked for continue small and cover comparatively early de 
livery. While there is a somewhat better feeling prevalent 
as to the future, no buying of any moment is anticipated 
until after the first of the year, and then it will depend on 
conditions existing at that time as to whether a buying 
movement sets in or whether a further period of inactivity 
will prevail. The Foundry grades showed the most activity 
during the week. Sales, however, have been scattered and 
the price of No. 2 X Foundry has dropped off another 25c. 
a ton, and Iron of this grade can be had without much 
trouble at $18.50 delivered for reasonably prompt shipment. 
A little demand for Iron for Pipe making was shown re- 
cently, but the tonnage was very small. Forge Iron has 
been dull, and there is practically no demand. <A small ton- 
nage was sold at figures close to $17, but some grades can 
easily be had at lower figures. Since the recently reported 
sale of Basic Iron, the demand for this grade has been very 
quiet. Consumers are pretty well covered for the next 30 
or 60 days at least and have in most cases accumulated Iron 
during the past few months, so that their requirements are 
not very urgent. While no sales have been made, it is be- 
lieved that it would be possible to shade the nominal quo- 
tation of $17.50 delivered should a good buyer for Basic 
lron come into the market. Low Phosphorus Iron is inac- 
tive, no buyers being in the market at the present time. 
Quotations do not show much change, due principally to the 
ubsence of business. The range for deliveries in buyers’ 
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yards, December and January, eastern Pennsylvania and ad- 


joining territory, is about as follows: 


a Ee POUNONMe ccca ence newnners $18.50 to $18.75 
See ORS 4 5 ae ks oe 00% ake a 16.50 to 17.00 
Basic .. ite kvekaeewonwaenee ne ‘cite’, eae 
Fe | a a rn re 25.00 to 25.50 


Ferromanganese.—There is practically no business 
around. Consumers are pretty well taken care of, and de- 
liveries are being held up in a number of instances. In the 
absence of business Ferro is nominally quoted at $49, Bal- 
timore, for December delivery, but it is hard to say what 
price would be named for a round lot for next year’s deliv- 
ery. 


Steel.—Mills in this territory continue to curtail produ 
tion. The demand is extremely light, and the tonnage of new 
business is very small. Buyers will not place orders for for- 
ward delivery, and take only enough for their immediate 
needs. Prices are nominally unchanged, $380 to $31 being 
quoted for Ordinary Steel, with Forging Steel at $383 to $35. 
A readjustment of prices would, however, be necessary 
should any tonnage come out, as a good buyer could no doubt 
get a concession. 





Plates.—aA little better inquiry has developed for Plates. 
A few fair orders have been placed recently for prompt ship- 
ment, as some buyers are said to be finding themselves pretty 
bare of stocks. Bridge Plates have been a shade more active, 
and some new business has been done in locomotive Plates. 
A little better feeling in the situation is expressed by the 
trade, although mills continue to operate at about half their 
capacities. Prices continue to be maintained, and are quoted 
as follows: 






Part 

Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel..........6. 1.85 1.90 
yp ee =e) ere 1.95 2.05 
CTD WENO s 6c Kae decvsesecesne 2.05 2.10 
DEE. victetceeweebse veewwtsecnapede 25 2.30 


Locomotive Firebox Steel........csccces 35 2.40 
The above are base prices for %-in. and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 


100 Ib. 
8-16-in. thick...... Kew deekeeeae einen wods.s eer 
MOG: FT BU Gy Bes We Geb 6 cates csnwcevccenus eae aa 
GO B. We: Gio cane ontasuewe ercetck hae awe 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 In....... entcmiuetectées « 
Plates over 110 to 115 Im... .cccccsccccsccccese 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 Im......-e. ge iad tertile e 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 in.......... jet alla: Wm al a 20 
Plates Over 120 to 180 I. cc cicccccvcscceces a 
Plates Over 150 Im. .cccecccccccvessccccvsse oc 2.00 

Structural Material.—There has been no change in the 
situation regarding Structural Material. A miscellaneous 


business continues to come out, although the prospects for 
future business are considered somewhat better. The city 
of Philadelphia will spend a large sum during the coming 
year for a number of smaller bridges, and one or more larger 
propositions are before the trade. There has been a little 
curtailment of production at some of the mills, but as a rule 
those in this territory keep fairly well occupied. Prices are 
unchanged and range from 1.85c. to 2c., according to speci- 
fications. 


Bars.—Bars continue inactive and mills are _ being 
operated almost without exception on reduced tonnages. 
Some few inquiries have been before the trade, but buyers 
want lower prices, which sellers as a rule decline to meet, 
the ruling quotations of 1.75c. to 1.80c. being maintained 
for Best Refined Iron, with Steel Bars quoted at about the 
same figure. 

Sheets.— Mills are hardly able to keep running at half 
capacity on the new business coming out. The demand is 
very light, and such orders are as being received are for 
prompt delivery only. Prices are not strong, but continue to 
be quoted as follows for mill shipments, with a tenth extra 
for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; 
Nos. 25 to 26, 3c.; No. 27, 3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20c. 


Old Material.—There has been practically no business 
the past week. Mills in many cases are not taking de- 
liveries on old contracts, and transactions are almost en- 
tirely between dealers, under which circumstances prices 
vary according to how badly the dealer needs the material 
to fill a contract. One lot of 1000 tons of No. 1 Steel Scrap 
was offered a consumer at $12, delivered, but did not prove 
attractive. Prices can be only approximately named, and 
are nominally quoted as follows, for prompt delivery, in 
buyers’ yards: 


No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops.......... $11.59 to $12 00 
Rit RNID. 6 5:6 sb Kaede usinddwncees 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce ee I cen ees reeeanenadn . 18.50 to 19.00 
CR BE rc cece ccc veeecnecenece 23.00 to 24.00 
Cee Pe EN pci cececcdecesdeceunns 17.50 to 18.00 
Cee Es i ne ceed cae wee wanes 19.00 to 20.00 
potters Mae. SR. BB: Wromst. ccccceces 14.50 to 15.00 
DEC EINOS 66 66d 4 6 0 oe eees cKewesun 15.50 to 16.00 
WECOUE BPO PIO n 6 ccc ceesteceseses 12.50 to 13.00 
Mo. 1 PORES Dare BOTA. cccccccsccces 11.50 to 12.00 
Pes Se ES 5 06.0.0 6s 00 wde gen coos 8.00 to 8.50 
WERGEED DMI ccosndeacvceesees 9.00to 9.50 
PE CD Sec eeeneaseecee Gauue wee 12.50to 13.00 
Cest BapimGBi.sccces Seanwwes teatevesd 7.00 to 7.50 
GS Ee Sedawis én ecvetasaere deans 13.00 to 13.50 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 10, 1907. 
No interest is as vet being shown in next year’s Ore 
market, and some of the leading shippers do not look for a 
buying movement before March, and it may be until that 
month before the season’s fixed. There is a 
strong sentiment among some of the prominent mine 
operators against lowering this year’s prices. There is a 
possibility that a slight reduction will be made in the price 
of Non-Bessemer Ores, but it is doubtful if any change will 
be made in the Bessemer price, some shippers saying that 
in view of the increasing scarcity of Bessemer Ore they 
would rather leave the Ore in the ground than sell it at lower 
prices. Present prices are as follows at Lake Erie docks, per 
gross ton: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba 
$4.75: Old Range Non-Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba Non-Besse 
24 Siliceous Non-Bessemer, 


prices are 


Bessemer, 


mer, $4; Siliceous Pessemer, $2.75: 


$2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—-There is no improvement in the demand for 
Foundry Iron, and prices are considerably weaker. 
Foundries are running at about one-half their capacity, and 
the prespects that they will increase their melt in the near 
future are not very promising. More merchant furnaces 
have gone out of blast during the Week and others will 
probably shut down before the first of the year. The gen 
eral policy being followed by the furnacemen is to shut down 
as soon as their orders are filled, and not to accumulate any 
stock piles. The Struthers Furnace, which produces Basic 
Iron, will go out of blast this week. The River Furnace of 
the Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, will be banked this 
week for repairs, but it is expected that it will start up 
again in about two weeks. The ruling price seems to bé 
about $18, Valley furnace, for No. 2 Foundry, although some 
furnaces are asking $18.50. One local interest reports better 
inquiries for spot Iron at its Eastern furnaces from Eastern 
consumers, and made several sales during the week, includ- 
ing one 500-ton lot at a price a little under $18, at furnace 
for No. 2 Foundry. This interest is asking from $17.50 to 
$18 at furnace for No. 2. There have been several local 
inquiries for Foundry Iron for the first half of next year, and 
some consumers show an inclination to buy if they can se- 
cure satisfactory prices. Previous inquiries have been more 
for the purpose of testing the market rather than with the 
idea of placing orders. None of the foundries and furnaces, 
however, have as yet got together on prices for the first 
quarter or first half. Some of the foundries have suggested 
a price of $17, at furnace, for No. 2, and others have wanted 
the same price delivered. Quotations for the balance of the 
year, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


spot 


Bessemer .... $19.90 
Northern Foundry, No. sae 5 9.00 
Northern I’oundry. No. ‘ J to 50 
Northern Foundry, No. 3 7.5 8.00 
Southern Foundry, No. 2 .. 18.85 9.35 
Gray Forge..... 8.90 


Coke. 
ovens have 


There is no demand. Prices are weak, and more 

been shutdown. There is a tendency among 
operators to continue to curtail production to prevent a fur- 
ther reduction in prices. Because of the blowing out of the 
furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company the 200 ovens of 
the Struthers Coal & Coke Company, at Fairbank, Pa., were 
shutdown early this week. We quote Connellsville Furnace 
Coke at $2.25 to $2.50, at oven, and 72-hr. Connellsville 
Foundry Coke at $2.75 to $3.25, at oven. These prices, how- 
ever, are largely nominal. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While the majority of the 
mills report no change in the situation, a few report better 
inquiries and a slightly better demand for small orders. 
These orders, however, are mostly to complete work already 
started. The current business is mostly for car lots and 
less, and the specifications that are coming in are for small 
tonnages. A leading interest reports that since the financial 
disturbance began shipments have been ordered withheld on 
about 75 per cent. of its orders on contracts. On many of 
these contracts specifications had been received for ship- 
ments up till next July. The financial situation is grad- 
ually improving, and while it is much easier to obtain money 
from the banks than two or three weeks ago, the situation 
is as yet far from normal, and large industries that need a 
great deal of money in the operation of their plants still 
have trouble in securing the necessary currency. While the 
general feeling regarding future conditions is growing bet 
ter, the mills are not looking for much improvement in the 
demand for Finished Material before the first of the year or 
perhaps the middle of January. Prompt deliveries can now 
be secured on practically all lines. Prices remain firm, ex- 
cept on Bar Iron, Light Plates and Sheets. Some mills are 
making concessions of $2 a ton on Black Sheets and $1 per 
ton on Galvanized Sheets. New orders in Iron Bars are very 
limited, but one of the two local mills that had been shut- 
down for lack of orders was able to start up again this week. 
The only good sized inquiries received in the local market 
during the week were for Plates, one inquiry being for 500 
tons and the other for 5000 tons. The latter inquiry came 
from a bridge building concern that intends to make a bid 
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on the approaches for the new Manhattan Bridge in New 
York. We quote Iron Bars at 1.60c., Cleveland, for local or 
outside delivery. This price, it is reported, is being shaded 
by Western mills. We quote Steel Bars at 1.70c., Cleve- 
land, for carload lots, half extras; Beams and Channels, 
1.80c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.80c., 
base, Cleveland. Regular prices on mill shipments of Sheets, 
carload lots, Cleveland, are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 1.95c.: Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, No. 
28. 3.85c. Warehouse business continues light, with prices 
unchanged. We quote Steel Bars out of stock at 1.90c. to 
1.95c., and Iron Bars at 1.95c. to 2c. Jeams and Channels 
out of stock are 2.10c. to 2.15c., base. Stock prices on Sheets 
are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; Box An 
nealed, No. 28, 2.90c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 4.05c. Ware- 
house prices on Boiler Tubes, 2%4 to 5 in., are 64 per cent. 
discount, and on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 67 
per cent. discount. 


Old Material. 
and the situation is practically unchanged, although prices, 
which are mainly nominal, show a tendency to further weak 
being affected by the large railroad offerings of the 
past week. <A few of the mills are taking a small amount 
of Scrap on contracts and some sales in small lots for im- 
mediate The best demand seems to be 
for Busheling and Turnings. Mills that are in the market 
for any kind of Scrap, however, are offering very low prices 
and usually succeed in picking up what they want at prices 
a little lower than the nominal quotations. Dealers’ prices 
to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


No improvement is noted in the demand 


ness, 


needs are reported. 


Old Steel Rails $13.50 to $14.00 
Old Iron Rails Se 17.00 to 18.00 
Steel Car Axles. ; Sim ; 1IS.00 to 19.00 
Old Car Wheels : : : 18.00 to 19.00 
Relaving Rails, 50 Ib and over.. ... 2ZTAOto 28.00 
Relaving Rails, under 50 Ib aie 30.00 to 81.00 
Heavy Melting Steel...... 250to 13.00 
Railroad Malleable......... aves 2.00 to 14.00 
Agricultural Malleable cas <a ‘ 2.00 to 12.50 
Light Rundled Sheet Scrap.... 10.00 to 11.00 


following quotations are oT t ton. f.o.b. Cleveland: 


.00 to $19.00 
3.00 to 6.50 
50 to 8.00 


Iron Car Axles 

Cast Borings. ccmeom ota abe & sia 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Prillings 
Steel Axle Turnings.. 50to 11.00 
No 1 Bu : O00 to 11.50 
No. i Rail ahd OSes 2.00 to 13.00 
Nx 1 Cast 3.00 to 14.00 
Stove Plate ; : 11.50 to 12.00 
Bundled Tin Scrap 10.00 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 7, 1907. 

Pig Iron.- Notwithstanding the fact that inquiries made 
during the week have resulted in no contracts to cover future 
requirements, the sales of Iron, together with the in- 
terest manifested as to deliveries for the first quarter of 
1908, indicate that confidence is gradually being restored 
and the prospects for an early buying movement are more 
favorable. Prices have suffered a further decline, and it is 
to be noted that, with the probable exception of one of the 
leading interests, concessions have been made by all pro- 
ducers. <A feeling of uncertainty as to market conditions 
is still prevalent, and sales have been made accordingly. 
While sales of No. 2 Foundry have been made at $15, f.o.b. 
furnace, the former differential of $1 per ton for lower 
grades has been reduced, and a difference of 50c. per ton on 
a $15 basis is thought to be the best that has been done this 
week. The tonnage sold for immediate delivery on this 
basis is quite attractive, and as it is believed that the re- 
duction will facilitate successful operation of many foundries 
now idle, it seems highly probable that the demand for spot 
Iron will immediately increase. This being true, and in 
view of the fact that the output of furnaces is now limited 
to tonnage applying directly against contracts and that no 
stocks are on furnace yards, it seems that the general belief 
that bottom prices have been reached is warranted. How- 
ever, the volume of new business now in evidence with 
melters is so smal] that no doubt requirements will not be 
urgent, and the probabilities are that the restoration of 
normal conditions is some distance in the future. No fur- 
ther curtailment of production of merchant Iron is reported 
and 11 furnaces continue to be operated. The Gadsden Fur- 
nace of the Southern Steel Company, however, has been 
blown out, and the production of Basic Iron is now limited 
to five stacks. 


spol 


Cast Iron Pipe.—It is learned that a contract covering 
2500 tons of Water Pipe for the city of Phoenix, Ariz., has 
heen awarded one of the Southern plants and that former 
quotations were maintained. It is also learned that the an- 
nual contract for the city of Baltimore, Md., will be 
awarded December 18, and that tonnage for a few other 
cities will be placed at an early date. The aggregate ton- 
nage recently placed seems to be quite satisfactory, in view 
of the general conditions throughout the country, and pro- 
ducers are much encouraged, although some stocks have ac- 
cumulated and curtailment of production has been necessary 
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in some Prices are unchanged and quotations on 
Water Pipe are approximately as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. 
cars here: 4 to 6 in., $80; 8 to 12 in., $29; over 12 in. av- 
erage, $26, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. These 
prices are probably shaded on large municipal contracts. 

Old Material.—There is no evidence whatever of an im- 
provement in market conditions. Dealers report a very smal] 
tonnage as being sold, and inquiries received are not encour 
aging. Stocks have accumulated, and quite an accumula- 
tion is to be found in yards of dealers. The transactions 
reported do not warrant a definite statement as to prices, but 
former quotations are being made, and we quote the follow- 
ing, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


cases, 


og eee coe ee . $22.00 to $22.50 
FRR ae ee ee 18.50 to 19.00 
See DE LEEEON ys 4:4 hee ws < acne Oe ewe 17.00 to 17.50 
ee GR WEN Sd igen caer waden a 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Bailrond Wrougnt. ...<ccceccnve 17.50 to 18.00 
PEG, B@ POBIIOGRG WOUMt. cc ccccneses 13.00 to 138.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought........ .... 14.50to 15.00 
eh, CCOCET “WIP OMEEECi sae ctsweaueen 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrougnt Pipe and Fiues.....ccvceces 3.50 to 14.00 
Railroad Malleable....... a re 14.00 to 14.50 
nL, de I at ree ie halk Anke laa ee aa eer 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Snes a ae ai Oe 14.25 to 14.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 10.25 to 10.75 
Re I 6 kt neha eee Wade en 7.75 to 8.25 

-—— _ -» +e -—_-— - 

° ° ° 
Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, Outro, December 11, 1907.—(By Tclegraph.) 


Although both foundrymen and machinery manufacturers 
are finding little to occupy their time in their respective 
avocations, industrially speaking, there is plenty of interest 
going on in each division. Foundrymen are occupied with 
the compilation of new contracts for the ensuing year, and 
machinery manufacturers are figuring out costs of promotion, 
devising ways and means for making up deficits in sales re- 
turns, and handling the vast correspondence that accumu- 
lates in times of sudden depression. Members of the local 
foundrymen’s association, with invited guests, met on Mon- 
day to read over the proposed form of contract submitted by 
the machine tool men, and adjourned after a lengthy dis- 
cussion to meet on Wednesday at the Grand Hotel, when 
a form of contract devised by the foundrymen themselves 
and formally adopted at the Monday meeting as best repre- 
senting their interests, in common with the machine tool 
men, will be taken up and, with such alterations as may be 
found necessary in the interim, submitted to the tool manu- 
facturers for their approval. It is evident from the ex- 
pressions of prominent men on both sides of the question that 
mutual concessions will have to be made if anything like a 
uniform contract is to be adopted. In not a few instances 
there are existing contracts, covering periods ranging from 
one to two years, and these are said to be, in the main, sat- 
isfactory to both parties. It is hardly possible that anything 
like a uniform contract, which will be signed by the repre- 
sentative makers and users of castings alike, will be devised 
for this field. In the meantime the discussions are bound 
to be productive of good and often lead to new business all 
around. In Pig Iron there is the same waiting game, with 
still little to base speculations upon for the new year which 
is so close. There is absolutely nothing doing in the Scrap 
line, and sales of Finished Material are still of the hand to 
mouth variety, with no special activity in any line. An 
encouraging feature to machine tool manufacturers is the 
fact that, with all the curtailment and slumping off of 
order books, price cutting is not a factor of the situation. 
There is a little better inquiry all along, and collections are, 
in the main, good. 


Pig Iron.—Agents are frankly admitting that they are 
unable to say what can be done for either the spot or the 
1908 market, and. any kind of a firm apt to be 
negotiated with the furnace before a price can be made un- 
less the buyer is willing to pay the asked price, which is on 
the basis of $15, Birmingham, on No. 2 Southern, and $18 
at furnace for Northern. That these prices are being shaded, 
however, is conceded by all well posted interests, and in the 
case of the Southern product it is generally admitted that 
$14 and lower has been done. A specific case is cited in the 
filling of a Battle Creek, Mich., order, which is said to 
have gone at the ridiculously low price of $13.65, at fur- 
nace, for a 500-ton lot, first four months’ delivery. An 
error in transmission last week made this requirement read 
15,000 to 25,000 tons, instead of, as written, 1500 to 2500 
tons. The inquiry of the Dayton concern for Malleable is 
thought to have been temporarily dropped because of the 
inquirer’s lack of business to justify. This inquiry was 
written 1000 instead of 10,000 tons, as it appeared in the 
report. An inquiry has come out to-day for a 3000-ton lot 
of No. 4 Foundry for first quarter delivery from an Eastern 
melter. ‘There is a fair demand for High Silicon Irons, 
which are quotable on a basis of $26, at furnace, for 8 per 
cent. Reports from the Ironton District show but four fur- 
naces in blast, namely, the Norton, which is making Malle- 
able and Bessemer; the Ashland High Silicon, and Nellie 
and Hamilton Foundry Iron. The three furnaces in the 
Wellston District are still in blast, but it is reported that 


order is 
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one will be banked soon. There is little change reported in 
the South, though it is highly probable that more furnaces 
will be put out in the next two weeks. The Dayton Coal & 
Iron Company has but one of its two furnaces at Dayton, 
Tenn., in blast. The reported agreement at Cleveland is 
having the effect of steady prices on Northern Iron, which 
is held pretty firmly on an $18 basis. At one of the larger 
here several long telephone inquiries for 


agencies distance 


spot Iron within the past day or so have suggested that the 
melt is improving, and that contracts are expiring. As 
nearly as the market can be gauged in its present chaotic 
condition, prices for immediate delivery and remainder of 
the year are quotable as follows, the freight rates from 
Birmingham being $3.25 and from the Hanging Rock Dis 
trict $1.20: 
Southern Coke, No. 1. . $18.06 to $18.50 
Se SO ONO Micvicceccenteeses 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern Coke, No. &. 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern Coke, No. 4 ; 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft...... ..» 18.00 to 18.50 
Soutaern Coke, No, 2 Soft . 1TAOto 18.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge L5.75 to 16.25 
Sonthern Coke, Mottled. . ; L550 to 16.00 
Obio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 27.20 to 27.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........ 19.70 to 20.20 
Lake Superior Cake, No, 2 v.20 to 19.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 18.70 to 19.20 
Car Wheel Trons 
Standard Southern Wheels cece cgoe.e to $29.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheels 27.70 to 28.00 
Coke.——There is a little increased inquiry. Production 
s slackening, keeping pace with Pig Iron curtailment 


loundry grades are a trifle easier, ranging from $2.75 to $3 


it oven for Connellsville, while no one seems to want Fur 
nace Coke, which could be bought around $2. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—-Dealers are resting on their 
oars and confidently hoping for better things early in the new 
vear, with the return of banks to normal conditions. For 
the present there is little moving, only such as is needed for 


ibsolute 


vell 


are being 
Cincinnati, as fol 


small lots Prices 


f.o.b 


and in 
Dealers 


requirements, 


maintained 


quote, 


lows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.80c., with half extras; small 
lots from store, 1.85c., base, full extras; Steel Bars, carload 
lots, 1.75¢., base, half extras: small lots from store, 1.S8/« 

base, full extras; Base Angles, carload lots, 1.75¢.; small 
lots from store, 2.10c.; Beams, Channels and Structural 
Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 2.10c.; Plates, 
4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.95¢c.: small lots from 
store, 2.20c.; Sheets, No. 16, ecarload lots, 2.20c.; small lots 
from store, 2.50¢c.;: No. 14, carload lots, 2.10c.: small lots 
from store, 2.40¢e.; Stee] Tire, 4-in. or heavier, carload lots, 
L.95c., base: Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload lots, 2c.: small 
lots from store, 2.25¢ Sheets, No. 10, 2e., carload lots: 
2.50c. from store; Sheets, No. 12, 2.05c., carload lots; 2.35« 





from store; Light Sheets, Black, No. 28, carload lots, 2.75 
Galvanized, No. 28, 8.90ce. 

Old Material. 
Scrap dealer is 
of the banks and s 
stocks of Scrap a 


Like the dealer in Finished Material, the 
the new year, the loosening up 
arting of the idle works to give his over 
movement. There is absolutely no inquiry 
now, and save a little purchase here and there, for 
special requirement, the market is dead. The Scrap dealers 
are watching the Pig Iron market closely, looking for relief 


looking to 


some 


when prices begin on the ascending scale. With this lack 

of buying, the following prices are given as the best obtain 

able and are f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
No. | Railroad Wrought, net ton. . . .$10.50 to $11.00 
Cast Borings. net ton 5.00 to 6.00 
Steel Turnings. net ton ail F 6.00 to 7.00 
No. 1 Cast Serap. net ton us Wea 13.00 to 13.50 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton... 9.00 to 9.50 
Old Iron Axles, net ton.... .-+. 17.00 to 18.00 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............- 15.00 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gress ton....... 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 21.00 to 22.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton........... 18.00 to 19.00 
Mining Car Wheels, gross tor be ered eee eae 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton.... 14.00 to 14.50 


<cnientinneaiiaiiiiitiauitien 

The Jamison Coal & Coke Company, Frick Building 
Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa.., recently completed a new 
steel tipple at No. 1 plant at Luxor, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., while the construction of its new coal wash- 


has 


its 


er, being erected at the same plant, is nearing comple- 
tion, and will be in service about February 1. The 350 
idle on account of the burning 
of the other coal washer, will then be placed in opera 
tion. The company states that its other coke plants are 
in full operation. 


coke ovens, which are 


The City of Greater Pittsburgh became an accom- 
plished fact on the morning of December 6, when the 


decision of the Supreme Court arrived in Pittsburgh and 
was Officially placed on file. The union of Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny and a number of suburbs makes the new city 
of Greater Pittsburgh the sixth city of the country in 
point of population. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Coal Trade. 


BY FREDERICK E, SAWARD. 


With the advent of December came a reduction in the 
price of soft coal, following the perceptible falling off in the 
tonnage ordered. There will now be a curtailment of pro- 
duction at the collieries to an even greater extent than has 
yet been the case. This, with the interruption to traffic by 
winter weather, may put some of the industrial plants in 
trouble, so far as coal supplies are concerned, for it is a 
notable fact that the past six months have seen a most de- 
cided effort to curtail expense bills by using closely supplies 
on hand. The general opinion is that a change for the better 
_ will be seen in general business after the middle of January, 
with the completion of stock-taking, and the effort to make 
out as good a balance as possible for the closing year. If 
this be so, there will be a larger demand on the collieries for 
coal, and if the winter is severe prices may hold as they 
are; otherwise not. 

Some fear is expressed that the demands of the men for 
an advance over the present scale of wages may lead to a 
stoppage of mining. This will eventuate after the meeting 
of the United Mine Workers, in January. For the present, 
at least, it can be said that there is a full supply of steam 
soft coal, and at prices which are 10 per cent. less than was 
the case in early October, when everything looked like a full 
year of tonnage, with a $2 per ton price at the mines for all 
the better grades of Even the ordinary slack has 
dropped off in price, until now the rate of 70 cents a ton at 
the mines is considered a pretty good figure. 


1 
coal. 


The coal trade of the country—meaning the operators 
and sellers—can well take heart of grace and put down 1907 
as a good year. Nine months of it were first class, two 
months were medium and one was slow—dead slow. We 
hardly ever have three solid years of “fat” in the 10-year 
periods, and sometimes the seven are very “lean.” It be- 
gins to look now as if we have had the banner year of out 
put of coal of all kinds, and the mine worker has made out 
well. We fancy that next year he will not fare quite so 
well, for good and sufficient reasons. 

The soft coal trade for the past week has been very quiet, 
on account of the large quantities at all of the tidewater 
points, due to the fact that so many embargoes have been 
placed lately on Pennsylvania Railroad all-rail shipments to 
points on the New York Central Railroad and in New Eng- 
land that the mines have all had to ship their output to tide- 
water. This happened at a time when there was little or no 
demand, and prices naturally dropped off, on account of the 
accumulation. 


At New York boats have been more than plentiful, and 


in some cases were offered for less than the regular harbor 
freights, in order to secure line business, which at this time 
is netting much more than tidewater business. The car sup- 
ply all over the coal regions has been very good for the past 
week, the mines receiving more than the regular allotment. 
The main feature of the mines not working steadily is the 
general scarcity of miners. 

What little buying is going on is by people who are 
absolutely in need of coal. Others are holding off, on ac- 
count of the financial situation. Most of the operators find 
it difficult to make collections, and a number of the sales 
being made are for cash, and the seller, in most 
willing to make a reduction in order to get cash. 
Pea coal seems to be about the only one of the small 
sizes of Anthracite which is short at this time, there being 
little or none to be had. This size has been more or less 
short all the season, and has been bringing the best prices. 
Buckwheat has been more than plentiful lately, with the 
exception of last week, when there was more demand for it 
than some time ago. Rice has had little or no demand, and 
this size is bringing prices now which usually prevail in the 
summer months. Barley coal seems to remain about the 
same, and. in fact, has remained about the same all summer. 
As in soft coal, the Anthracite line trade is much better than 
tidewater business. The mines all over the Anthracite Dis- 
trict are working full, and the car supply is as good as it 
usually is. Anthracite steam sizes seem to be the most 
desired just at present. It is one of the signs of advance 
and progress that this is so. 


cases, 18 


Since the adjournment of the joint conference held at 
Indianapolis on September 29, to reassemble the 19th of 
this month, there has been a singular reticence among pro- 
ducers as to what they think will be the result of the second 
meeting. It is said that a joint conference will probably be 
agreed upon, but that is no assurance that a wage contract 
will come out of it. 

3ituminous coal throughout the country has been pro- 
duced at a tremendous pace this year. We have not had so 
many new mining companies formed, but those that had 
their plants opened and in operation have done well, and 
many new records can be noted. Those which were large 
are larger, and this keeps pace with the country’s devel- 
opment, 
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New York. 


New YorK, December 11, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—There have been some larger transactions, 
two of them involving 5000 tons each, and one 2000 tons. 
There has also been some business in low-phosphorus Iron. 
Southern Iron has been offered at lower prices. We quote 
Northern Iron, tidewater, $19 to $19.50 for No. 1 Foundry, 
$18 to $18.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and $17.25 to $17.50 for 
No. 2 Plain. Alabama Irons are quoted nominally $19.25 to 


$19.50 for No. 1 Foundry, and $18.25 to $18.50 for No. 2 
Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Announcement will probably be made in 
the coming week of one or two contracts for 1908 that have 
been under negotiation récently. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
order for 15,000 tons, of which mention has been made in 
the dispatches this week, simply represents the specifications 
on the remainder of the tonnage reserved by this system for 
1907. 


Structural Material.—The bids for the approach to the 
Manhattan Bridge were opened on Monday. The lowest 
was that of John C. Rodgers, $2,167,304. Three other bids 
were made, that of the Maryland Steel Company, $2,179,- 
724, being very close to that of the successful firm. It is ex- 
pected that the Steel for this contract, about 15,000 tons, 
will be fabricated by the American Bridge Company. 
Around New York most of the Steel work under construc- 
tion is being brought rapidly to completion, and the pros- 
pect is for a period of quiet for Structural workers. In 
January some stir may appear in architects’ offices, and such 
assurances are given, but general conditions will determine. 
Some Pacific Coast business is pending, bids having been 
submitted on 2500 tons for the Ranier-Grand Hotel at Seat- 
tle and for 1200 tons for the Y. M. C. A. Building at Port- 
land. San Francisco and Los Angeles Structural markets 
are dead. We continue the following quotations on mill 
shipments, tidewater delivery: Beams, Channels, Angles and 
Zees, 1.86c.; Tees, 1.91c. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and An- 


gles over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Material cut to length is 
sold from stock at 24%4c. to 2Mc. 


Bars.—The condition of the Bar Iron business is such 
that the Eastern mills are idle a considerable part of the 
time, waiting until, by bunching the small orders now being 
received, they are able to run for a few days. A slight in- 
crease is now perceptible in the volume of business thus ac- 
cumulating, and manufacturers are feeling somewhat more 
hopeful of further improvement. The usual quotation on 
either Iron or Steel Bars is 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., 
tidewater. Some of the smaller mills, which do not make a 
full range of sizes, are selling Bar Iron at some concession. 


Plates.—Consumers are doing very little, and therefore 
the demand for Plates is exceedirgly light. 
as follows for tidewater delivery: Sheared Tank Plates, 
1.86c. to 1.96c.; Flange Plates, 1.96c. to 2.06c.: Marine 
Plates, 2.26c. to 2.36c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., 
according to specifications. 


Prices continue 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Some business is now in sight, and in 
his respect conditions are rather better than they have been 
or a considerable time. Gas companies are inquiring prices 

3500 tons. The city of Baltimore is in the market 
for 3800 tons. About March 1 it is expected that the city of 
Syracuse will negotiate for the purchase of 20,000 tons. Car- 
load lots of 6-in. continue to be quoted at $30 per net ton at 
tidewater. 


t 
e 
i 


on about 


Old Material.—Consumers appear to be completely out 
of the market or are purchasing in such small quantities that 
dealers can hardly be said to be doing any business. The 
transactions are occurring with railroad companies 
which are now pressing for sale large quantities of all kinds 
of Old Material and are accepting prices which are often 
ridiculously low. It is stated that the present offerings of 
railroad companies in this territory aggregate nearly 100,000 
tons. While the following range of prices represents recent 
transactions per gross ton, New York City, it must be un- 
derstood that in many instances they have been made under 
stress and possibly buyers might not be able to secure such 
rates from the regular channels of trade: 


} 
i 


principal 


Old Girder and T Rails for melting...... $8.50 to $9.00 
Heavy ‘Melting Steel Scrap............ 8.50 to 9.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths........ 10.50 to 11.00 
IM Sg oe i ee 17.00 to 18.00 
SIS Sah oad Gos Go 'e o's ase awn wo 14.00 to 14.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles....17.50 to 18.00 
ere 14.00 to 14.50 
iG, 2 GOO WEOUMNE. .. 5 sc cecccccn 11.00 to 11.50 
SR VSG SRMONINNN ic g's csp win nce waco e's 9.50 to 10.00 
mo. 2 Nara Wrowent. lone. ...s<.cscccs 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short............ 9.50 to 10.00 
RUNES Gos rig hare: kw abd whi ao & o 66 are 4.50 to 5.50 
oO SN ee ees ee. 4.50 to 5.50 
PEE. SAO yo <:S:is:ee 6'eldk ode dwak an 6.00 to 6.50 
NE Ng on ks i'm See cine onl hw Ace d 8.00 to 8.50 
See UE soa vino. nc nb oh 64% R oN oo als 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up........... 12.00 to 12.50 
ITED 6 hd nevaa'cee% Sen iae 05 ae Oe 11.00 to 11.50 
eee ee ee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
NE SO sk Sh Sac ak eK nla Hos se Gave 11.00 to 11.50 





December 12, 1907 
Metal Market. 


New York, December 11, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—The sharp decline in the London market looks 
as if some large holders were liquidating, and from the 
known position of several London operators it would appear 
that this selling came from the far East. It is estimated that 
surplus stocks of Tin at the Straits amount to 4000 tons. 
The market is moving down to a normal level, but the price 
of Tin is still too high as compared with other metals. The 
continual lowering of prices induced some buying this week, 
but probably less than 200 tons altogether was disposed of. 
The following is the week’s range of prices: 


Cents. 
eer ee ee ree ee ee 
6 oo wca 6a a des COVERS CORONERS he Oke ae wee 
POE Diese éncengsekenveeesuses (nominal) 30.45 
PS ibn ike aus 6xeo Sh/eaadbiewee see em 209.80 
II, BNO o's '5 3 ix Wik dian raul bie a ae ow ord wee 29.10 
EP re ret eee re eae ree 28.40 


The arrivals amount to but 239 tons and there are afloat 
for American ports only 970 tons. Tin from the S.S. 
Cestrian has been sold at about 4c. under the spot price. 
Although this vessel brings but 410 tons it is thought that 
this small amount will be sufficient to break down the 
premium which has been ruling for several weeks. The 
London market closes weak, at a net decline of £8 from our 
last report, and a drop of £3 for the day. Spot is quoted at 
£125 10s., and futures at £126 10s. 


Copper.—Outside of a rather sharp curtailment of pro- 
duction, there is little new in the Copper market. The de 
cision of the Amalgamated interests to concentrate their 
working forces on Boston & Montana will cut off consider- 
able production of outside interests, through the closing 
down of the Washoe smelter. The large exports, which, how- 
ever, are going into European warehouses, have considerably 
reduced the piled up surplus here. Added to the record- 
breaking shipments of the last two months the exports for 
the first 10 days of December amount to 13,128 tons. There 
is an evident feeling among the larger producers that there 
will be a renewed demand some time during 1908. This is 
shown by the fact that the Guggenheim interests in Mexico 
are keeping their smelters running. Active work is being 
done in the underground workings of many mines that are 
supposed to be closed. Although no ore is being hoisted it is 
blocked out and when conditions improve there will be 
plenty of material ready to come out of the ground. Copper 
for December delivery for cash can be had cheaper than 
future positions. Lake is nominally quoted at 13.62\4c. to 
14c., although the large producers are holding to the outside 
price. Electrolytic can be had at 13.50c. to 13.75c., and 
casting at 13.25c. to 13.50c. The London market is lower, at 
£59 5s. for spot, and £60 10s. for futures. Best selected is 
held at £64. 


Pig Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany is meeting competition, and the price has broken to 
3.90c. for shipments, and 4c. for spot New York. Lead can 
be had in St. Louis at 3.75c., although this figure is not 
openly quoted. There has been a little more business at the 
lower figures but the demand is still much below normal. 





Spelter.—Spot metal can be had at 4.50c., and shipments 
from the West at 4.40c. The St. Louis market is nominal, at 
4.35¢c. There ‘s little business. 

Antimony.—The antimony prices quoted last week were 
below the market, but prices are largely nominal and stocks 
so concentrated in strong hands that the market can be 
easily moved. Nominal prices for Hallett’s are 8.75c. to 
9.50c.; Cookson’s, 9.25c., and Outside brands, 7.75c. to 
8.75c. The London market advanced to-day. 

Aluminum.—tThere has been a marked change in the 
Aluminum market.. The demand has fallen off considerably, 
and it is now possible to secure shipments promptly. No. 1 
ingots are held on a basis of 37c. 

Nickel.—Prices are unchanged, at 45c: for large lots, and 
55¢e. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 

Old Metals.—There is so little business doing that prices 
are largely nominal. Manufacturers using scrap are un- 
willing to buy until after January 1. Stocks of Metals in 
the hands of large dealers are small, as there has been little 
coming on the market during the last two months. As 
stated before, the following dealers’ selling prices for carload 
lots are nominal: 


-——Cents. ~, 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 13.00 to 13.25 
Copper, EIGRVY ONG Wile. cise ccccsscces 12.50 to 12.75 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 11.50 to 11.75 
RU CEE. cicace cease boas eteneene @ 10.00 to 10.25 
PN, Ei i06 60 vas 60ers een ee access Ste Oe Ce 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Cleonm Brees TUTMMGS occ cece Pescacecsen 8.50 to 8.75 
Composition Turnimgs....<cccrccesocece 10.50 to 11.00 
PEPE TOUT CETL CET CCR Tee 4.00 
TMM «ssa oe) b oc Kaeu's oS ON EWEN EN Cuew DRS s ee 3.75 
ery rT ere ee ee TUT TT Le 3.75 


Figures gathered in connection with the unusual exo- 
dus of foreigners from the United States in recent weeks 
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show that the eastbound steerage travel in 1907, up to 
November 28, represents 447,000 persons. For the same 
period in 1906 the total was 293,500. The November total 
this year was 96,724, against 41,933 in November, 1906. 
The total Italian traffic this year to November 28 was 
158,300. 

——_—_.@--o————_— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, December 11, 1907. 

Some improvement occurred in the stock market, up to 
Tuesday, as an accompaniment of the relaxation in monetary 
conditions. Holders of stocks seemed less inclined to press 
them for liquidation, and possibly some buying was done by 
investors who look for further improvement as financial con- 
ditions grow better. On Tuesday, however, conditions 
changed, and prices fell, dropping in some cases to the lowest 
of the week. The range of prices on active iron and steel 
stocks was as follows, from Thursday of last week to 
Tuesday of this week: United States Steel common 25% to 
28%, (the low price being ex-dividend), preferred 8654 to 
904%; Car & Foundry common 28% to 335, preferred 8554 
to 87%; Locomotive common 35% to 39%; Colorado 
Fuel 1854 to 22; Pressed Steel common 17 to 21%, pre- 
ferred 68144 to 70; Railway Spring common 26 to 30; Re 
public common 15% to 18%, preferred 644%, to 70; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 361% to 38%; Cast Iron Pipe common 22 
to 22%, preferred 56°34 to 58; Can common 8% to 4%, pre 
ferred 40 to 41. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. today 
are reported at the following prices: United States Steel 
common 25%, preferred 861%, bonds 8334; Car & Foundry 
common 30 ex-dividend, preferred 8554; Locomotive common 
35, preferred 87; Colorado Fuel 18%; Pressed Steel common 
17%, preferred 67; Railway Spring common 2614; Republic 
common 15%, preferred 64; Sloss-Sheftield common 36%; 
Tennessee Coal 10014; Cast Iron Pipe common 21%; Can 
common 38%, preferred 40, 

The American Steel Foundries has issued the following 
statement of its earnings, inciuding subsidiary companies, 
for the quarter ending October 31: 

Net earnings from operations after deducting manu- 


facturing, selling and administrative expenses, and 
reserves for management, commissions and con- 


NNR ice caren cor cal aA cak as om Misp Wa tsa ea ones vs ak 
Miscellaneous income, interests, discount, &c....... 11,531.19 
I IN 5 cer aS ath al dda eee he $669,064.27 
Deguct Mterest On DOMES... cccccccccccccsss $58,075 
| ee er ee 26,250 
EE 4c Gauls dened een edanse wane 55,750 140,075.00 
PRT AS cna Ree ee ieee dese tee aeaees $528,989.27 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company for the 
year ended September 30, 1907, earned net profits of $1,962,- 
168, an increase of $223,086 over the previous year. The 
surplus after preferred dividends were paid was $932,050, 
an increase of $155,095. The total profit and loss surplus 
on September 30 is placed at $2,858,146. 

The net earnings of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany for the three months ended October 31 were $2,775,- 
643, compared with $2,592,978 for the previous quarter. 

The stockholders of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa., have decided to increase the capital 
stock from $11,000,000 to $14,000,000. Stockholders are to 
receive $2,750,000 of the new stock as a dividend, and the 
remainder is to be kept in the company’s treasury. 

Dividends.—The American Car & Foundry Company 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. 
on the preferred stock and 1 per cent. on the common stock, 
both payable January 1. 

The American Can Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
January 2. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company has de- 

lared the usual quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the 
payable January 15, and 1° 


preferred stock, payable January 2 


common stoc! + per cent. on the 

The Crucible Steel Company of America has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock. 
This is a reduction of % per cent. from the former quarterly 
dividends paid on this issue. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., and an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent., both payable December 31. 

The Otis Elevator Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
January 15. 

The directors of the Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, have declared a dividend 
of 3% per cent. for the last six months on the preferred 
stock, making the full 7 per cent. for the year. This is the 
first year since 1903 that the full 7 per cent. dividend on 
the preferred has been paid. 
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Ore Mining Curtailment. 


DULUTH, MINN., December 7, 1907.—On the several 
lake ranges the various centers differ materially as to 
the percentage of curtailment of mining operations, Now 
that ore shipments for the year are over, this curtail- 
ment, if to come at all, is likely to show itself, and it is 
encouraging to note how slight it is on most ranges and 
in the chief districts. On the Mesaba range there is 
considerable of a cut in the number of men employed, 
though this is not so great as was expected. The Oliver 
Iron Mining Company, as usual, maintains its operations 
on a pretty level scale, giving work to as large a force 
throughout the region as possible. The great proportion 
of its product is from open pit mines, and these are al- 
ways closed in the winter. But the company has a lavge 
volume of earth to move in stripping, and will continuo 
through the winter, unless plans are changed. This 
work will be greater than formerly, and will maintain a 
larger force of labor than is usual in open pit mines. 
Underground the Oliver Company will undoubtedly run 
somewhat light. Independent mining companies like the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Pickands, Mather & Co. 
and others, will be busy. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
are closing down tight everywhere, but there is no tell 
ing whether they will resume in a day or a year. 

Vermillion range operations will be on about the usual 
The range has shipped 1,684,865 tons this sea- 
son, which is about the average for a number of years. 
On this range there is no development of new mines go- 
ing on at present. The work of the Shagawa Iron Com- 
pany, on section 30-63-11, just east of Ely, which has been 
continued under various managements for several years, 
has finally ceased, the mining company not being able to 
get the desired extensions of its options. A shaft is dowi 
some 650 ft. The attempt to find ore on this famous 
tract is again balked, and the land is as far as ever from 
ultimate development. 

On the Marquette range there has been some cut in 
forces at Negaunee by the Breitung interests, and a few 
mines of the Cascade part of the region have laid off their 
men, on account of the fact that they are open pit, and 
do nothing in winter. But the additional men employed 
in the vicinity of Gwin and the development of the Maas 
and other mines at Negaunee are such as to make the 
general employment of the range ahead of any previous 
winter, and this condition is quite likely to be maintained 
till next year. 

Around Iron 
been little change from the usual winter schedule. The 
Oliver representatives have been notified from Duluth 
that operations underground are to be continued steadily, 
and they employ the bulk of men in that immediate sec- 
tion. Antoine, Dessau and Monroe, all of them summer 
mines, have closed. On other parts of the Menominee, 
especially in Crystal Falls, where Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. predominate, the conditions are not so good, that 
firm having closed most of its mines. Oglebay, Norton 
& Co. have dropped a number of men, and other operators 
are curtailing somewhat. In the Vulcan section the con- 
ditions are little changed from usual, the Penn Iron Min- 
ing Company maintaining its operations in full. In the 
Iron River section the usual conditions will prevail, some 
of the mines increasing rather than diminishing their 
The Florence mine, on the Wisconsin side of the 
river, has let out a large share of its force. All through 
the Menominee districts the search for new mines is con- 
tinued without interruption, and this employs a large 
number of men in the aggregate, while the development 
of properties that have been drilled sufficiently to show 
some ore is also proceeding without cessation, with many 
shafts going down and a large number of men working in 
drifts and crosscuts. D. EK. W. 

acetal a 


scale. 


Mountain, Menominee range, there has 


forces. 


The Connecticut Valley Metal Trades Association held 
its annual meeting at Springfield, Mass., November 26 
and elected these officers: President, F. H. Page, Con- 
fectioners’ Mfg. & Machinery Company, Springfield; vice- 
president, C. P. Fay, J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; secretary, F. C. Breakspear, A. G. 
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Spaulding & Bros. Mfg. Company, Chicopee, Mass. ; treas- 
urer, Springfield National Bank; Executive Committee, 
R. D. Reed, H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, Mass. ; 
M. W. Bushnell, G. H. Bushnell Press Company, Thomp- 
C. Feiker, Northampton Cutlery Com- 
pany, Northampton, Mass.; T. J. Rider, J. B. Chapman 
& Co., Springfield. President M. H. Barker of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades attended the meeting 
and addressed the large number of members present, 
telling of the work of the national body. J. H. Cone, 
assistant secretary of the National Association, spoke on 
other aspects of the work, including trade schools. 


sonville, Conn.; F. 


Association 


——__—_.--e————— 


Lake Ore Shipments, 41,292,350 Tons. 


The total movement of Lake Superior ore by lake in 
the season of 1907 was 41,292,350 tons, according to fig- 
ures received by The Jron Age from Upper Lake docks. 
The December movement was the lightest in years, less 
than 95,000 December, 1906, the total 
540,594 tons. However, the November movement 
this year, 4,156,076 tons, was 421,908 tons more than that 
of November, 1906. The record made in the past season, 
little ore brought down in December, is note- 
worthy, in view of the strike on the Mesaba range and 
at the Minnesota docks. In the following table the ship- 
from the various ports in 1907 are given, with 
corresponding figures for the three previous years: 


tons, whereas in 


was 


with so 


ments 


Iron Ore Shipments from Upper Lake Ports.—Gross Tons. 
1907. 1906. 1904. 
.761,988 5,851,095 3,644,267 
3,017,427 2,791,033 2,977,828 ,907,301 
Ashland 3,437,672 3,388,111 3,485,344 2,288,400 
Two Harbors 188,906 8,180,128 779,850 4,566,542 
Gladstone ....... 0 0 0 553 
Superior 440,380 6,088,057 5, 85 .169,990 
Duluth 3,445,977 .220,218 8,807,559 4,649,611 


1905 
Escanaba 5,307,988 


Marquette 


Total by lake.. ,226,664 
Total by rail (1907 


estimated ) 


,292,350 37,513,642 33, 5,904 


.000,000 008,597 596,175 


Total shipments. 42,292,350 38,522,289 3 

The estimate above for the all-rail shipments is on the 
supposition that they were equal to those of 1906. They 
include shipments to the Duluth furnace and to the char- 
coal furnaces of Michigan and Wisconsin, as well as the 
ore mined on the Baraboo range and at Iron Ridge, Wis. 
The United States Steel Corporation’s shipments this year 
were 22,553,642 gross tons, mine weights, against 20,- 
978,651 tons in 1906 and 19,251,872 tons in 1905. The Cor- 
poration’s percentage this year is 53; in 1906 it was 55, 
and in 1905 it was 56. 

It is to be noticed that the Mesaba range, as hereto- 
fore, furnishes practically all the increase in shipments 
over the preceding year. The total for 1907, as shown 
above, is 3,770,111 tons greater than that for 1906. The 
total shipments from Superior, Duluth and Two Harbors 
are 8,591,860 tons greater than for last year. The old 
ranges, therefore, have but little more than held their 
own, with all the activity in development, particularly 
in Michigan, that has marked the past 12 months. 


—— <--> — 


Independent Coke Operators Organize.—The leading 
independent coke operators in the Connellsville region 
have formed an organization, having for one of its ob- 
jects the curtailing of coke production during the present 
depression. A meeting of about 30 of these operators 
was held in Uniontown, Pa., last week, at which O. W. 
Kennedy of the Orient Coke Company presided. A com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate a policy for the or- 
ganization, consisting of Harry Whyel, O. W. Kennedy, 
G. S. Harah, M. M. Cochran, T. J. Mitchell, A. P. Austin, 
L. W. Fogg, W. A. Stone and R. L. Martin. Another 
meeting will be held at an early date to consider the re- 
port of this committee. 


Public works contracts now under authorization by 
Greater New York, as given at a meeting of the Board 
of Estimate last week, represent roundly $197,000,000. 
The contracts registered and awarded up to November 1, 
1907, totaled $75,246,506. Thus the authorized improve- 
ments now held up amount to about $122,000,000. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, December 11, 1907. 

With the gradual improvement of the financial situation 
there has come a much better feeling among machinery 
houses regarding the outlook for business, which has, ap- 
parently, an upward tendency. The opinion that business 
will assume much greater proportions after the first of the 
year is held by many prominent houses in this district, and 
is based to a great extent on the needs of the railroads and 
the amount of new construction and buying that is being 
held in abeyance, the desire being to make as few expendi- 
tures the closing weeks of this year as are possible. As a 
consequence business at present is rather light, and not 
much improvement is looked for for several weeks. During 
the past week inquiries were few, as is generally expected 
at this time of the year under ordinary conditions, and, like 
a great majority of the orders placed, call for single tools. 
Aside from the large business placed by the New York 
Central Railroad, the purchases made were not numerous 
and showed no indication of an immediate resumption of a 
more active demand. The buying of the railroad has, how- 
ever, had a stimulating effect on trade and should lead to 
more activity, on the part of other corporations. 

A commendable feature of the situation is the total ab- 
sence of price cutting in the trade. Machinery merchants 
in this city have been unanimous in their belief that present 
values are none too high and that no good would be at- 
tained by lowering them. They expect normal conditions to 
resume shortly, when consumers will be obliged to make pur- 
chases which they have deferred throughout the present de- 
pression, and that all interests will be best served by main- 
taining as cool and natural a bearing as possible in the 
meantime. The stand taken by all the leading producers of 
iron and steel at the recent meeting, at which they decided 
against price cutting, is referred to in the machine tool 
trade as the proper attitude. This position is shared by 
machine tool builders as well as the dealers, and as an 
evidence of this fact we are in a position to state that repre- 
sentative machine tool builders have visited local merchants 
within the last week for the purpose of urging co-operation 
among the machine tool builders and dealers generally to 
continue the good work in maintaining prices. 


New Work Central Places $75,000 Order for Machine 
Tools. 


The placing of a $75,000 order for machine tools with 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, by the New 
York Central Railroad last week was one of the most im- 
portant happenings in the trade for some time, and, coming 
at a time when the volume of business transacted was rather 
light, it is bound to have a favorable effect upon trade. 
The order, which covered over 60 tools, a large proportion 
of them of the heavier class, was placed against the list 
issued two weeks ago, and which was printed in these col- 
umns November 28. It will be remembered that at the 

, time the list was sent out machinery houses were requested 
to submit bids within a few days, and it was intimated that 
purchases would be made as quickly as possible. The tools 
are destined for several shops of the road to augment the 
present equipment, in order to take care of repairs to the 
increased rolling stock. It is understood from a reliable 
source that the New York Central Railroad is badly in need 
of the heavier types of machine tools to make repairs to 
its locomotives, which have not only increased in number 
50 per cent. within the past two years, but have increased 
in size, while shop facilities have not increased in proportion. 
Thus the present equipment is not only deficient in quantity, 
but is, to a great extent, not adapted to such heavy work. 
This order is said to be the largest purchase of machine 
tools made by the road for a good deal over a year, and is of 
especial importance in marking the beginning of what is 
believed to be an extensive buying movement, which is likely 
to extend over a considerable period and embrace an ex- 
tremely large number of tools. That such a movement has 
been inaugurated by the road and that it is likely to be 
carried to completion as soon as funds shall become available 
seems almost certain from the large appropriation asked by 
the motive power department for the purchase of machinery 
next year, said to amount to over $2,000,000. 

Many other large railroad systems are said to be in the 
same predicament as the New York Central as regards me- 
chanical equipment. It is believed that the financial situa- 
tion is responsible for the railroads holding aloof from the 
market, but as this is now clearing up it will not be sur- 
prising to see them make large purchases in the near future. 
The further extensive installations of mechanical equipment 
are made necessary by the increased heavier rolling stock 
being now at a point when repairs must be made. About 

two years ago the important railroad systems of the coun- 

try. in order to carry the increased amount of freight eco 
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nomically, not only ordered large numbers of additional 
locomotives and cars, but those of a much heavier type, 
particularly the locomotives, and these, having had a year 
or more of service, are now badly in need of repairs; but 
facilities are inadequate. It is said that many railroads 
have comparatively new locomotives standing on side tracks 
awaiting their turn to go into the shops for repairs. The 
companies know perfectly well what a loss of revenue that 
means and will surely act accordingly. From a reliable 
source it is learned that the New York Central Railroad is 
in just such a position, and not having increased its me- 
chanical equipment to any considerable extent within the 
past year, it has been the first to be forced to purchase ad- 
ditional heavy machinery to make repairs on the heavy en 
gines. 

The General Electric Company is making important 
extensions to its plants at Harrison and Newark, N. J., a 
contract having been recently let for the erection of a three 
story reinforced concrete building, 62 x 121 ft., at the forme: 
place. The company is completing improvements to _ its 
other plants which were started some time ago, but has not 
yet completed plans for its proposed new plant at Brie, 
Pa., where it recently purchased a large site. 

The United States Coal & Oil Company, Holden, W. 
Va., intends to rebuild its machine shop, which was recently 
destroyed by fire, and will instal] the same kind of machinery 
as that lost in the fire. No boilers or engines are used, the 
machinery being operated by a motor. 

The Standard Oil Company is now constructing 11 steel 
tanks for the storage of petroleum at Bayway, N. J., and the 
machinery purchased a few weeks ago, which was noted in 
these columns, is, we understand, to be used in the con- 
struction of these tanks. The company has plans for ex- 
tensive building operations at Bayway, and the carrying out 
of these will necessitate the purchase of quite a large amount 
of mechanical equipment. ‘The work to be done at that point 
includes the construction of a refinery, to consist principally 
of stills, tanks, &c., together with several buildings, all of 
which will be built by the company’s own forces 

The New York Flat Iron Company, Flatiron Building, 
New York, intends to increase the capacity of its plant at 
sellemeade, N. J., and will probably place orders for some 
new machinery. 

J. H. Keegan, who has been a well known figure in the 
machinery trade for a number of years, and for the last six 
years was the New York manager of Hill, Clarke & Co., has 
been appointed special agent by the Cruikshank Company, 
which is in charge of the West Street Building, West and 
Cedar streets, New York. Mr. Keegan will direct his ef- 
forts toward securing tenants for this building, who are 
engaged in the machinery, metal and kindred trades. 

———_»--—_ —_—_- 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 10, 1907 

Last week held all the gain that was noted in last 
report, and while no deals including any considerable amount 
of equipment were closed, yet the extreme depression of the 
past few weeks was noticeably absent. ‘This is significant, 
not because a few more orders and inquiries are coming in, 
but rather that it is indicative of returning confidence. 
Freer circulation of currency has helped business locally, and 
conditions in this respect have improved considerably in 
outside territory. The season of the year is not propitious 
for a marked increase in machinery trade under any circum- 
stances, and about all that is looked for this side of the 
turn of the year is improvement in the financial situation. 
The present trend furnishes a reasonable basis for the hope 
that by the middle of January that troublesome phase may 
be safely referred to as the recent financial stringency. The 
very fact of an increasing number of people becoming ground- 
ed in the belief that the tide is turning is as important an 
influence in the accomplishment of the hoped for result, as 
was the contrary sentiment effective in accentuating the 
depression. When the difficulty of securing currency has 
been relieved and normal banking accommodations have been 
restored, a very serious factor in the situation will have been 
removed. A corresponding betterment in collections wil) 
follow, and a long step toward brighter and more encourag 
ing conditions will have been taken. 

It is a noteworthy fact that most of the machin- 
ery interests in this territory, instead of making whole 
sale reductions of their working forces, are, to a large 
extent, keeping their organizations intact by shortening 
the working hours. One machine tool manufacturer reports 
sufficient live orders on hand to insure continued operation 
for at least five or six months to come ; this in spite of 
some cancellations which, in all, have not amounted to more 
than 15 per cent. of the total business booked. In 
this connection it is stated that additional cancellations 
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are not anticipated. Another manufacturer advises that new 
inquiries are coming in more plentifully, and although they 
are slow in crystallizing into orders, they indicate require- 
ments that must be met if business is to go on. While 
there may be differences of opinion as to the degree of ac- 
tivity that will later develop, the feeling is well nigh uni- 
versal that a demand of reasonable proportions will make 
its appearance at no distant date. 

The Automobile Show, this week in progress at the 
Coliseum, has attracted a large attendance, in which is in- 
cluded a great number of out of town visitors. Among 
these there have been not a few manufacturers nnterested in 
machine tools, as is evidenced by the unusual number of 
prospective buyers seen looking over dealers’ stocks. A fair 
amount of orders for odd tools have been taken, and assur- 
ance of considerable business to come in later has been given. 
The automobile business has in recent years been prolific of 
orders for machine tools, and it is feared that in view of 
recent disturbed much would be 
forthcoming from this source during the Pos- 
sibly not as much can be expected from it in the near future 
as has developed in the immediate past, but, judging from 
active interest shown by the crowds that viewed the ex- 
hibits at the Coliseum, the industry is far from being in as 
bad a way as might be inferred from the many discouraging 
reports that have been published. That the interest dis- 
played was not prompted by idle curiosity was manifested 
by the gratifying total of sales made. Trade of this char- 
acter bespeaks the possession of resources that, to say the 
least, are not suggestive of a financially impoverished coun- 
try. 

The Danville Stee] & Iron Company, Danville, Ill., has 
recently been organized and will erect a large plant for the 
fabrication of structural material to be used in bridges and 
buildings. A 10-acre site has been secured at Tilton, ad- 
joining the plant of the Danville Car Company, for the erec- 
tion of the shops. It is estimated that $150,000 will be re- 
quired to build and equip the plant. The company is now 
taking figures on machine tools, motors, cranes and other 
equipment. 

B. F. Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill., maker of machine 
tools, upright drills and lathes, has just completed a one- 
story addition to its factory, 18 x 260 ft., to be used for the 
storage of castings. “Together with this improvement, both 
the foundry and casting storage room have been equipped 
with cranes, and other machinery has been added which in- 
creases both the efficiency and output of the plant. While 
not increasing its working force, business has continued in 
sufficient volume to warrant the maintenance of the old 
force, working, however, on a 48-hr. a week basis. It is 
stated that, judging from the present outlook, there will 
be no need of further reduction of time. 

The Century Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo., will move 
in the latter part of the present month from its present loca- 
tion at 404 Fourth street to Nineteenth and Olive streets. 
The company manufactures single phase alternating current 
motors and ceiling fans, demand for which has increased to 
such an extent that more room and better facilities were 
required to handle the business. The new quarters secured 
will give an increase in floor space of approximately four 
times that of the old plant. Practically all] the new equip- 
ment required has been purchased. 

The Universal Tool Company, formerly at 47 South 
Desplaines street, has moved its factory to 215-219 South 
Clinton street, Chicago s recently 
organized, manufactures a special line of taper shank twist 
irill sockets and universal steel | l 5 
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more definite shape. Currency is more plentiful, and there 
has been but little difficulty experienced in obtaining suffi- 
cient to meet current payrolls. Collections are reported as 
slightly improved, but in many cases they are yet far from 
being satisfactory. The question of prices has been quite 
recently, and evidences of cutting are 
This, however, does not appear to have been the 


an important item 
noticeable. 
higher class of tools, but it is said to be pro- 


With the 


keen competition which prevails for what little business is 


case with the 


nounced on some of the medium and lower grades. 


around, this is rather to be expected, as some dealers. as 
well as manufacturers, are carrying heavier stocks than they 
like, and if tools can be converted into cash by means of a 
hard to get it, if the buyer is 


slight concession, it is not 


satisfied with the class of tools he is getting. 

There seems to be no disposition whatever shown by the 
larger users of tools to come into the market, even though 
they may be badly in need of the equipment. The curtail- 
ment policy is being effectively used in every direction and 
producers of every class of goods are adjusting their affairs 
so as to meet the changed conditions. 

Manufacturers of machine tools are not taking on much 
new business and are catching up with back orders to a ma- 
terial extent. Plants in many cases have curtailed produc- 
tion, but further retrenchment will be necessary unless busi- 
ness picks up before very long. While some builders are 
making stocks, the quantity is not large and the tendency 
in view of the falling market for raw material appears to 
be rather against accumulating large stocks at the present 
rate of cost. 

There is practically nothing new in the demand for tools 
for export. Inquiries for the so-termed standard machine 
tools have been quiet, but there is still some little business 
floating about for special tools. With the year approaching 
a close, manufacturers doing a more or less regular export 
in power transmission specialties find orders fall- 
ing off to some extent. 

Second-hand machinery dealers report business more 
quiet. While there was a little improvement in this branch 
of the trade a few weeks ago, conditions have drifted back 
into a very light demand. Such sales as have been made 
are largely for the smaller classes of equipment and busi- 
ness has been light at that. Boiler and engine builders as 
well as dealers find business very dull. No large proposi- 
tions show signs of closing and sales are few and confined 
to the smaller and medium horsepowers. 

No improvement is to be noted in the foundry trades. 
Both gray iron and steel casting plants are running on re- 
stricted tonnage. Owing to the general condition of the 
iron market as well as the uncertain future in their own 
particular jines, consumers of castings are unwilling to place 
orders for future deliveries at this time. 

C. A. Blatchley, architect and engineer, Drexel Build- 
ing, has been receiving bids for the erection and some of the 
equipment for a new boiler house, machine shop and yard 
improvements for the J. E. Wood Company, American and 
Diamond streets. A 125-hp. Corliss engine has been already 
bought, but further needs cover a 140-hp. boiler and power 
transmission equipment, which may include motor drives. 

The machinery business which has been conducted for a 
number of years by W. E. Shipley, in the Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, has been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and will be known as the W. B. 
Shipley Machinery Company, with a nominal capital of 
$10,000, which it is proposed to increase at a later date. 
The corporation will be a one, the directors being 
1 as follows: W. E. Shipley, W. E. Cadbury and G. A. 
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of the city during the coming year. This, we understand, 
has now been satisfactorily adjusted by the Survey Commit 
tee of Councils, and an apportionment has been decided 
upon, covering 15 bridges, running from $200,000 down to 
$15,000 each. The largest proposition is the Passyunk 
avenue bridge over the Schuylkill River. Plans, it is said, 
will now be made, and on completion of these bids will be 
asked for the respective pieces of work. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, December 10, 1907. 

The local financial situation shows great improvement, 
conditions in that respect gradually resuming their normal 
shape, and to a large extent confidence is being restored. 
The general conditions are reflected on collections, which 
have improved since money became easier. The improved 
condition of the financial situation, however, has not been 
accompanied by a corresponding improvement in the ma- 
chine tool market. Dealers report their trade fully as dull 
as during November. They are selling an occasional new 
tool, and there is some demand for second-hand tools, but 
there is an entire absence from the market of new inquiries 
for a fair sized list of tools. New concerns and others that 
were looking around with good lists of tools before the finan 
cial disturbance came on are still holding off and say that 
they will do nothing before the first of the year, and some of 
them will wait longer. The feeling is more or less general 
that after the financial trouble that the country has gon 
through it will take some time to recover to a state of goo 


business activity, and that with a I residential election on 


during the coming year business wil] be rather quiet f 
several months to come. Many industrial concerns for that 
reason are following a cautious policy and are delaying the 


purchase of new tools for additional equipment to enlarg 


plant capacity until they see how business starts out earl) 
in the year. 

Stockrooms of dealers are well filled with tools 
of them have a few large tools in stock that were sold : ‘ 
time ago and hel! for delivery, the orders for which ere 
later cancels With the return of fair business cond :ions 
dealers expe 1 good volume of orders from plar tl 
hav Ieaaved hrowing out old tools and puttir a new 
Obes der tine past year bec L1uS¢é of the in ibi ty 
getting e:"iy shipment on new tools. 

son ol and machinery manufacturing plants report a 





improvement in their orders duriy the past wee 
Most manufacturing pl: 

of new orders and the cancellations last month, can turn ou 
he work on hand with their reduced forces, and it is not 
‘xpected that many of t 

month will be taken back before the first of the vear. With 
the holiday season and inventory time coming on manu 
facturing plants do not look for large volume of orders | 
fore the first of the year, but a decided improvement is ex 
pected at that time. 

Foundries are suffering fully as much as any industries 
from the present dullness. While all the local foundrie 
have been able to keep in operation, they are running on an 
average of about one-half their capacity. 

The Defiance Pressed Stee] Company, Defiance, Ohio, 
has been organized, with a capital stock of $300,000, by 
Henry Seither and C. C. Hoffman of Defiance, and W. H. 
Becker, J. A. Donaldson and Frank A. Seither of Cleveland. 
The new company will succeed the Cripper Plow Company, 
which for a long time has been operating a plant in Defiance: 
The plant is no longer turning out agricultural implements, 
and the new company was formed by the same interests that 
have been operating the plant in order to provide a mor 
appropriate name and at the same time to provide for more 
capital, the capitalization being increased from $50,000. The 
plant has been considerably enlarged during the past two 

f 


urther extensions are under consideration. The 


sli 


he workmen who were laid off last 








years and 
new company will manufacture steel beer cases and various 
pressed steel specialties. 

The McMyler Mfg. Company has just closed a contract 
with an Eastern railroad for the erection of a large coal 
handling plant. The company reports that its plant is run- 
ning at full capacity. Since the recent financial disturbance 
began it has taken orders for several locomotive cranes from 
the Montreal Light & Power Company, Kansas City South 
ern Railroad, Toledo Terminal Railway Company and others. 
The company is now completing a car dumper at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and on January 1 will begin the erection of car dump- 
ers for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Lorain, Ohio, and 
for the Hocking Valley Railroad at Toledo, Ohio. 

The Foots-Burt Company, builder of spindle drills and 
bolt cutters, reports considerable improvement in its busi- 
ness, having received some good orders from railroads during 
the past few days. 
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The Standard Pattern Works, 5333 St. Clair avenue, 
will soon make some improvements to its plant, including 
the installation of a 65-hp. gas engine built by the Ft. Wayne 
Foundry & Machine Company. 

The Adjustable Collet Company has moved its plant to 
larger quarters in the Penn Block at 211 High avenue. The 
company is installing some new machinery, with the view 
of increasing its output. 

David Round & Son, makers of chain, chain hoists and 
hoisting machinery, report that business conditions have 
improved with them and that orders are coming in better 
this month than during November. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, is making 
rapid progress on the erection of its new machine shop and 
it will soon be ready for the installation of machinery. The 
addition is of structural] steel, 125 x 300 ft. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company has established a 
publicity department as an adjunct to its sales departwwent 
S. H. Cox is in charge of the new department. 

The Wile Power Gas Company, manufact :rer of gas en 
gines and gas producers, has moved its general offices from 
the Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y., to its works, 1688- 
1, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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architectural iron, bronze and brass work, is running on fu 
time, and the usual force which is expected to continue for 
the first three months of 1908, Treasurer William A 
Schreiber reports no cancellation Eventually the down 


be moved to Norwood, where the company 
has 14 to 15 acres of ground and two buildings, each 120 x 
100 ft.; pattern shop, 120 x 180 ft., and power plant of 
800 hp. 

The Ault & Wiborg Company, whose New York building 
was destroyed by fire during the week, will erect on North- 
side avenue a building for the manufacture of the varnishes 
and heavy oils used in its business. 

C. J. Kiefer and L. Lowenberg, constituting the Reliance 
Engineering Company, report prospects very bright for some 
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new industrial establishments early in the new year, having 
plans on hand for something like $300,000 for early con- 
summation. A late contract is that for the new municipal 
plant at Moorehead, Ky., a $10,000 proposition requiring 


about 100 k.w. for the power plant, and specifications on 
which are about ready for bids. Mr. Lowenberg of this com- 


pany reports inquiries considerably improved. 

Slowly but gradually is confidence returning to the deal- 
ers, and with the resumption of work in the textile mills, 
railroad shops, etc., and the improvement in the money situa- 
tion, manufacturers are recovering their wonted spirit, and 
laying plans for going ahead again. This spirit is especially 
marked, perhaps, in the case of the Oesterlein Machine 
Company. Recently this company received an order to ship 
at once a carload of milling machines which had been held 
up. Shipment was made December 3. John Jo- 
hanningman reports the company running on full time, and 
no accumulation of machines on the stock floor. 

No men have been laid off at the plant of the J. M. 
Robinson Mfg. Company, which is running 8 hr. 45 min. 
daily and 4 hr. 45 min. on Saturday. The company manu- 
factures presses, forming tools, cornice shears and 
special machinery for sheet metal workers. 


Secretary 


brakes, 


In the machine tool colony, as already stated, there is lit- 
tle activity; but the concensus of opinion among the larger 
concerns, those which have been regarded as the aggressive 
ones in times of prosperity, is that the bottom has been 
reached and the tendency from now on should be upward, 
however Cancellations are now admittedly all in; 
there are some inquiries, and what to the manufacturers is 


slow. 


most encouraging just at this time, there is no cutting of 
prices. Among the dealers the slump has been felt very 


keenly—that is, in the line of tools—but those whose busi- 
ness takes them into contracting lines for power equipment 
are doing well. One of the largest of the local dealers re- 
ports the securing of a contract for improvements to the elec- 
tric light and power station at Troy, Ohio, which calls for 
equipment to the value of about $24,000. The Hooven, 
Owens, Rentschler Company, Hamilton, Ohio, will furnish 
the engines, Fort Wayne Electric Works 360-kw. alternator 
and Babcock & Wilcox Company the Sterling boilers of 300 
hp. Dealers generally report ability to promise practically 
immediate delivery on most anything in the tool line. 

The Portsmouth Machine & Casting Company, 
mouth, Ohio, is in the market for a second-hand 
about 10 tons capacity and 60-ft. span. 


Ports- 
crane of 


A reorganization has been effected in the business of the 
Monarch Specialty Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. George 
H. Marting, who has been superintendent of operations at 
the mines and quarries of the Columbus Iron & Steel Com- 
pany is the new president, and Alexander N. Flora, former 
secretary of the latter company, becomes secretary and treas- 
urer. Both will give the business their undivided attention, 
Mr. Flora taking charge of the office, and Mr. Marting hav- 
ing executive charge of operations. The company owns 
property on the South Side in Columbus, on which it con- 
templates building a new factory in the spring. 

A test of the new Hoadley ditcher, at Findlay, Ohio, is 
reported to have been eminently successful. For the pres- 
ent the ditcher will be built at the plant of the Findlay 
Foundry & Machine Company, but eventually it is the inten- 
tion of the inventor, L. W. Hoadley, to erect a plant. 

The Traffic Committee of the National Iron Buyers’ As- 
sociation, recently organized at Dayton, Ohio, by iron buy- 
ers of the Central West to secure better rates on iron from 


the Southern furnaces, met in Cincinnati last week. The 
members present were Chairman E. E. Williamson, com- 


missioner of the Cincinnati Receivers’ and Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation: W. H. Stackhouse, Springfield, Ohio; J. A. Maher, 
Middletown, Ohio: W. B. Moore, Dayton, and C. R. Hous- 
ton, Cincinnati. It is expected that the railroads will be 
forced to reduce their rates in the face of the light produc- 
tion, and demand which will increase competition for busi- 
ness. 

The Pope Tin Plate Works plant at Steubenville, Ohio, 
has resumed operations in all departments; and two of the 
tube mill furnaces at the La Belle Iron Works have started. 

The Eagle Castings Company, Winchester, Ky., has re- 
cently taken in some additional capital, and under the direc- 
tion of T. G. Cornell, formerly of Louisville, Ky., is rapidly 
making a name in the list of substantial new concerns of 
the Mississippi Valley. It was recently incorporated at 
$75,000. 

Among the upper Ohio plants showing marked improved 
conditions since our last report is that of the Bucyrus Steel 
Castings Company. Late November saw but a smal! part of 
the normal force at work, but on December 1 a full com- 
plement of men was employed. During the short shutdown 
the furnace was given a complete cleaning. 

Manager Joseph Merkle of the Ohio Foundry Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, announces that the cause of the recent strike 
at the plant was purely one of certain privileges between 
himself and certain of his men, and that the subject of union 
restrictions or of hours or wages were not in dispute. Mr. 
Merkle says it is an open shop. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


WORCESTER, MASS., December 10, 1907. 
The situation changes but little in the machinery trade. 
There is some small demand for machine tools, and scatter- 
ing inquiries are and 
But though business is quiet there is no 


received by manufacturers dealers, 
chiefly the latter. 
disappointment in the fact, because no one has believed that 
the reaction for better times would come until the New Year 
is several weeks old. The trade realizes that other lines of 


manufacture, which are nearer to the consumer, must feel 


the change first, machinery following after as it always must 
in the natural order of things. On the whole, machine tool 
production in New England is less than it 


ago. Curtailment has 


was a fortnight 
many works, the ex- 
ceptions including those who are manufacturing for stock. 
The curtailment was wholly to be expected, as business on 
the books was cleaned up, for of course orders have not been 
sufficiently numerous of iate to keep the shops operating on 
full time with a full working force. 


extended in 


Collections are a little 
better, and the banks are responding to the changed condi- 
tion of the money market. 


A number of announcements of increased production on 


the part of manufacturing plants were made during the 
week, including some in metal lines. The American Grapho- 


phone Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has started up on full 
with half the full force and the promise of immedi- 
increasing it. The New Departure Mfg. Company, 
Bristol, Conn., has back to a full working schedule. 
The Dean Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass., is taking 
back men. The aggregate of resumption of general produc- 
tion in New England is quite a large one. 

The watch tool business has not been seriously affected. 
At Waltham the manufacturers of bench lathes, bench mil- 
ers and special machinery have been running full, and are 


time, 
atels 


rone 


still receiving orders which should mean a continuation of 
their prosperity. Much of this class of machine goes to 


Europe, but the manufacturers report that the bulk of the 
demand is for the domestic trade. In Connecticut orders 
are being received for bolt headers, thread rolling machinery 
and similar tools. 

In manufacturing plants the opportunity is being seized 
to make repairs and alterations. Many makeshifts have been 
necessary during the rush of production, pending the time 
when more thorough work could be done. In many estab- 
lishments it has been considered the wisest policy to make 
no expenditure of any kind, pending developments in the 
money market, but as this has eased up and promises to be 
normal soon, greater activity is evident in the way of changes 
and permanent repairs. In some works there will have to 
be expenditures later for new equipment that will constitute 
a part of the improvements. 

The General Electric Company has posted notices at its 
Lynn works that it will run four days a week for the pres- 
ent, which will affect about 7500 men. The company has 
een laying off a considerable number of unskilled work- 
men, with the intention of replacing them later with a 
higher class of help. 

Two new manufacturing plants, which will begin busi- 
ness immediately, are those of the Westboro Brass Bedstead 
Company, Westboro, Mass., and the Worcester Railway Sup- 
ply C Worcester. The latter will manufacture a 
sand box for use on electric cars, and will oc- 
cupy the factory at 456 Park avenue. 

The A. Il. Nilson Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of special metal working machinery, has com- 
pleted the foundation for a brick addition to its building, to 
be SO x SO ft., and one story. The contracts for the re- 
mainder of the work are now being awarded. The building 
will be used as an extension of the company’s machine shop. 

The destruction by fire of the repair shops of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad at East Cambridge, Mass., December 6, 
should have an important bearing upon the company’s de- 
cision as to the proposed new shops at Somerville, on the 
Mystic River. The entire group of buildings at East Cam- 
bridge, excepting the blacksmith shop and air brake shop, 
destroyed, including machine shop and boiler shop, 
causing an estimated loss on machinery alone of $60,000. 
The works will not be rebuilt; the land is needed for yard 
purposes and will be used as such. Consequently repair 
facilities of the system, at no time during the past year or 
two adequate for their purposes, are still further restricted. 
No official statement has been made by the company’s 
officers as to when the work on the Somerville shops will 
begin, but in the trade the fire last week is looked upon as 
almost certain to hasten operations. The scope of the plant, 
as contemplated, is a broad one, including the establishment 
of great shops for both locomotive and car repairs, but it is 
not certain that more than the locomotive shops will be 
built in the beginning. There is a feeling that the contem- - 
plated control of the Boston & Maine system by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad may be exerting an 


ympany, 


motor driver 


was 
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influence toward postponement of the beginning of the work, 
but, on the other hand, it is quite certain that the New 
Haven people would hasten to push forward the building of 
so badly needed an improvement. 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer 
of recording instruments and belt lacings, is erecting a large 
addition to its works, to be 53 x 193 ft., and three stories, 
an increase made necessary by the demand for greater pro- 
duction. The company states that its business is exceptional- 
ly good at the present time and that the outlook is entirely 
encouraging. 

The Glastonbury Power Company, Glastonbury, Conn., 
has awarded the contract for the erection of a power plant 
on Roaring Brook, in South Glastonbury, to cost $200,000. 
It is planned to develop 1300 hp., which will be transmitted 
in the form of electric current to Glastonbury, Manchester 
and Rocky Hill, Conn., for light and power purposes. Work 
will begin in the spring, and it is expected that the power 
will be made available for use in the fall. 

The effort is being made, under the auspices of the Board 
of Trade of Westfield, Mass., to locate the plant of the 
Simplex Mfg. Company in that place. This company manu- 
factures a device for sealing envelopes, a filing machine and 
other mechanisms, and is now located at Granby, Conn. 
The decision as to moving to Westfield depends upon whether 
financial assistance is given the enterprise. 

R. E. Kidder, Worcester, manufacturer of power presses, 
speed lathes and saw tables, reports that he is receiving fre- 
quent inquiries for saw tables, especially from the Middle 
West, and has booked a number of orders during the past 
fortnight. He is now building a Daniels planer of unusual] 
dimensions, to plane 60 in. wide. 

The Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Company, Gardner, 
Mass., chair manufacturer, is erecting large fireproof addi- 
tions to its works, consisting of a factory building 75 x 510 
ft., four stories and basement, and an office building 60 x 
60 ft., four stories and basement, of brick and granite. On 
account of the extent of the operations the work has been 
done in two sections in order not to stop manufacturing in 
other buildings. ‘The work is progressing at the present time. 

All offices connected with Stone & Webster in Boston, 
Mass., are now located in their own building at 147 Milk 
street. 


ee 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1907. 

The superintendent of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing and Grounds, Washington, D. C., will receive bids until 
January 15 for boiler feed pumps, centrifugal pumps, motors, 
cranes and other equipment for the power plant for the 
United States Capitol and Congressional buildings. 

The following bids were opened December 3 for supplies 
for the navy yards: 

Sidder 58, Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J.; 
60, Caldwell Bros., South Seattle, Wash.; 83, Diehl Mfg. 
Company, Elizabethport, N. J.; 89, H. T. Davidson Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 102, Frevert Machinery Company, 
New York; 118, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; 136, Hendy Machine Company, Torrington, Conn.; 
141, Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash.; 142, 
Hill, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; 157, I. H. Johnson, Jr., & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 172, Lindsley & Allen Electric Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; 185, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York; 210, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 
211, Northern Electric Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis.; 
223, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York; 226, 
Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 
231, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; 250, 
Sprague Electric Company, New York; 262, B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; 302, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 305, Western Elec- 
tric Company, New York; 309, Henry R. Worthington, 
New York. 

Class 1. One universal radial drill—Bidder 60, $1989.85 ; 
141, $2020; 185, $1897; 210, $2085; 226, $2083. 

Class 2. Two 82-in. upright drills—Bidder 60, $890; 141, 
$2076; 185, $1906. 

Class 3. Two 24-in. upright drills—Bidder 60, $735; 141, 
$1400; 185, $1420. 

Class 4. Two 14 in. by 12 ft. engine lathes—Bidder 136, 
$2664 and $2558; 141, $282. ; 210, $2470; 226, $2627. 

Class 5. One 16-in. new model engine and tool lathe— 
Sidder 60, $1125; 1386, $1630 and $1588; 226, $1611; 231, 
$1808. 

Class 6. Two 18 in. by 8 ft. screw cutting engine lathes— 
sidder 136, $2890 and $2796; 141, $3206; 157, $2769; 210, 
$2586 ; 226, $2855. 

Class 7. Two 36 in. by 24 ft. screw cutting engine lathes 
—Bidder 141, $12,200; 157, $7912; 210, $8500. 

Class 8. Two 24 in. by 18 ft. screw cutting engine lathes 
—Bidder 136, $4698 and $4934; 141, $5450; 157, $4784; 
210, $4330 ; 226, $4941. 

Class 9. Two 18 in. by 12 ft. screw cutting engine lathes 
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—Bidder 136, $3100 and $2990; 141, $8374; 157, $2957; 
210, $2786 ; 226, $8059.50. 

Class 101. One electric motor—Bidder 5S, $85 ; 118, 
$109 ; 172, $96; 211, $85; 250, $87 ; 262, $108; 302, $106.50; 


; 
oe 
305 


» $80. 

Class 102. One power drill press and one grinding ma- 
chine—Bidder 102, $127; 142, $114.50; 223, $108.57. 

Class 131. Generators, &c.—Bidder 211, $1777.50. 

Class 182. Generating set, &c.—Bidder 83, $719.30, part ; 
118, $1332.10. 

Class 174. One motor—Bidder 118, $1355; 302, $1675. 

Class 178. One air pump—Bidder 89, $1275; 208, $625. 

Under bids opened November 26 for supplies for the 
navy yards, the Central Metal & Supply Company, Balti- 
more, Md., has been awarded class 163, two centrifugal 
pumps, $340. 

The Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company, Myerstown, Pa., 
has been awarded class 61, one motor driven pipe threading 
machine, $1400, under opening of November 19, for ma- 
chinery for the navy yards. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened October 29: 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 52, one 
2500-lb. steam hammer, $2000. 

Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, class 62, one 
nut tapper, $425. 

——— 


Trade Publications. 


Machine Tools.—Marshall & Huschart Machinery Com 
pany, Chicago. Catalogue. Size 9 x 12 in.; cloth bound. Pages 
151. This catalogue represents the general line of tools handled 
by the company, which include a number of new and redesigned 
machine tools, all illustrated by large engravings. Among the 
new and improved machines shown are: The Bullard 36-in. 





vertical turret lathe, and vertical boring and turning mills; 
Gould & Eberhardt high duty shapers, and gear cutters; Whit- 
comb-Blaisdell three-step cone, double back-geared engine lathes; 
Whitcomb second-belt drive planers; Owen plain and universal 
milling machines, with 82 geared feed changes; Prentice Bros. 
motor-driven high-speed geared-head engine lathes; Star 12-in., 
14-in. and 16-in. engine lathes: Hilbert modern radial drill 
presses; Heald cylinder grinders and ring grinders for automo 
bile work; Baker Bros. cylinder boring machines for automo 
bile work; Quincy, Manchester, Sargent cold saw machines; 
Hoefer 24-in. sliding-head geared-feed drill presses, and Allen 
ball-bearing drill presses. The catalogue may be had through 
either the general office, Chicago, or the St. Louis and Indianap- 
olis branches 

Gas Producer Equipment.—Industrial Power Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis Pamphlet Describes and illustrates the At 
kinson automatic gas producers. These equipments are made in 
sizes of 15 to 200 hp. 

Drill Sockets and Lathe Dogs.—Universal Tool Com 
pany, 215-219 South Clinton street, Chicago. Pamphlet. Covers 
a special line of taper shank twist drill sockets, which hold 
by a patented depressed key and have a patented outside sep 
arating device, and a line of universal steel lathe dogs. Both 
of these were described in The Iron Age, November 21, 1907. 


HO 


The first move for the electrification of a steam rail 
road in Mexico has been made and has brought with it 
an order for the equipment to the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., including electric loco 
motives, power house and general outfit. The improve- 
ment is for a small road that operates between the mines 
of the Las Dos Estrellas Mining Company and a smelter 
and milling plant some miles away. The plans for this 
electrification are unique, inasmuch as the locomotives 
will be of 30 tons weight and of greater power than the 
steam locomotive. They will use the ordinary direct cur 
rent, a new feature for this method of locomotion. The 
company uses in its mines six electric locomotives made 
in Pittsburgh. 


The Iron City Sanitary Mfg. Company, Zelienople, 
Pa., has had plans prepared for a new foundry building, 
60 x 240 ft. The building will be of steel and concrete 
construction and will be equipped with 16 Herman pneu 
matic molding machines designed for molding large bath- 
tubs and other sanitary ware. This new foundry is ex 
pected to have a capacity for handling 2000 castings per 
day. The molding and pouring will be continuous, and 
a conveyor will be installed to handle automatically the 
molds and sand. 
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HARDWARE 


HE National Retail Hardware Association occupies a 
T high position among trade organizations and much 
interest and importance always attaches to its meetings 
on account of their representative character, bringing to- 
gether as they do delegates from the various State asso- 


ciations to deliberate on association work. Although the 


attendance is limited in number and not nearly so large 
as at many of the State associations the influence of the 


organization is widely felt, as plans for promoting the 


movement are discussed and determined upon, and the 


officers of the different associations are brought together, 
and by conference with one another made familiar with 


approved methods of working. The suggestiveness of the 


gathering to those who are doing the real association 


work in their own State organizations is thus an im 


portant part of its usefulness. The plans and purposes 


thus suggested, the methods of which the representatives 
of the State associations thus learn, the enthusiasm and 
-arnestness thus awakened, may be presumed to be influ 
ential with those who are charged with the responsibil- 


ity of directing the affairs of the State associations and 


making arrangements for their annual conventions. How 


to make the National Association thus helpful to the 


which 


be considered by those in official position in it, 


State organizations is one of the problems must 


and how 


to make use of and if possible improve upon the sugges- 


tions and stimulus thus given is one of the problems 


resting on the officers of the State associations. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the these 


lmportance of 


State gatherings to the success and usefulness of the 


association movement. It is in the State associations, 


as we have already intimated, that the main part of the 


association work is actually done. One great benefit of 


the association movement is the bringing of the mer- 


chants together and promoting acquaintance and friend- 


ship, and one of 
the fact that it 


The education of the trade by discussions upon practical 


the charms of every State convention is 


contributes to this most important end. 


questions under able leadership; the consideration of 


grievances and difficulties which vary greatly in the dif- 


ferent sections of the yuntry; the formal expression of 


the judgment of merchants on subjects on which it is 


desirable that their interests be authoritatively voiced, 


parcels post question or the methods 


as for example, the 
} 


of catalogue houses, or the sale of goods by jobbers or 


manufacturers to consumers; the awakening of enthu- 


siasm as well as intelligence in the carrying on of busi- 


ness; increasing the helpfulness of the association to the 


trade at large—all these can most efficiently be accom- 


plished in the gatherings of merchants from within the 
borders of a single State, to whom that meeting, so far as 
Hardware organization is concerned, is the 


It carcel) much t ay that the suc- 


great event 


of the year. 


cess of the State measure of 


cess of the asso 


The practical inferences from the foregoing consider- 


ations are obvious. The responsibility which rests upon 
the National Association is to further in every way possible 
all through the year the success of the work in the vari- 
ous States, and the greater because more direct responsi- 
bility of the officers of the State associations is to make the 
annual conventions so helpful and suggestive and inspir- 


ing that the merchants of the State, who are alert and 


progressive and have any proper measure of interest in 
their business, will feel that they cannot afford to stay 
away. 

ee 


Condition of Trade. 


An eminently satisfactory feature of the situation is 


is being made in the direction of nor- 


the progress which 


mal financial conditions. The feeling of uncertainty and 


apprehension which prevailed only a few weeks ago is 


being supplanted by an assurance that the danger of a 


financial break up or collapse is passed, and that in the 


near future money will come out of its hiding places and 


move again as freely as the requirements of business de- 


mand \lready manufacturers and other employers are 


finding little difficulty in getting cash for their payrolls, 
very serious obstacle being out of the way, some 


ries and manufacturing plants which closed 


the temporary stress are resuming operations. It 


the strength of the situation that so few 


is significant of 


factories in the Hardware field, and those which are pro 


ducing the multitude of miscellaneous articles handled 


by the Hardware trade, were forced to shut up shop, 


l 


most f them being content to limit the hours of work 


generally the pressure on their productive 


The present condition of things, whatever dis- 


may involve for the time being, certainly gives 


‘S an opportunity for which they have been 


looking to clean up their order books, get their plants in 


shape and accumulate some stock for the business of the 
being 


year. This is 


coming done, but on conservative 
lines, in view especially of the possibility of lower prices 
There 


is, however, as yet no very important change in either of 


for crude material and perhaps also lower wages. 


these elements of cost, although the tendency is toward 


The manner in which the great iron inter- 


concessions, 


ests are working together to avoid a violent break and 


unrestrained competition, with the consequent demoral- 


ion of values, is doing much to keep things steady 


and furnish a ground of confidence to the trade at large 


that any reductions which must come will be made con- 


servatively and reasonably. ‘The trade generally is ad- 
justing itself to the new conditions, accepting philosoph- 
ically the slackening of the pace and getting things into 
shape for the quickening of the demand, which is looked 
for after the 


opening of the year. Meanwhile jobbers 


and retailers are continuing to market their goods, re- 


large a volume of business as could be 


porting fully as 
expected under the circumstances. Stocks in the hands 
of the trade are not excessive, partly owing to the late 


ness of the season and partly to. the greater caution in 
ordering which characterized the buying of some houses, 
who more or less definitely anticipated a diminished vol- 
ume of business. There is little disposition on the part 


of manufacturers to make a general revision of prices 


at this time, but there are occasional announcements in 
a quiet way of revised prices, most of which show slight 


declines. The market as a whole is remarkably steady, 
and the year draws to a close under much more favorable 


conditions than 


Liisi 


might have been expected a few weeks 


Chicago. 


That business for the month of November showed 
some falling off from the totals of the preceding month, 
and also for those of the corresponding month a year 
ago, occasioned no surprise, but that the actual decrease 


< 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The mills 
executing orders, 
contracts, 


of the year interes 
£00ds, and no 


are kept mode 
most shipments ar 
Specifications on 
hot coming in at al] f 
tion in the trade 
than has recently existed. 


rately busy 
€ on account of 
contracts, 
indicate an ir 
sreater readiness to tal 

It is noticeable 


proving condi- 


that manufac. 
: relatively 
who probably 


sreater volume than from the jobbers. 


more adequate Supplies on 


> heed of special care in 7] 


urchasing , 
conditions. Wholesale 


merchants stocks are ‘1 MOSt cases only 


Sustained, but { 


ire remarkably wel] 


MN the basis of the prices Which ruled before the 
is explained 
lefinitely on th 
policy of refraining 
which does not ¢all 
mendable 


prices is the result. 


tnufacturers 
from forcing 
for them j 


consistency, 


goods on a market 
ursued with com- 
the existing 
Quotations cont 
-O.b. Pittsburgh. plus 
60 days, or 2 I 


Steadiness 
4S before ag fol- 
tO point of de- 
‘ash in 10 days: 


actual freight 
er cent. discount for « 


Carloads, to 
Carload lots, 


Vew York.—Merchants 
ing upon Nail houses 
chasing in small lots 


are pursuing the 
and jobbers for their 
as demand requires, 


plan of draw- 
Supplies, pur- 
In this imme- 


: 


diate neighborhood building is practically at a standstill, 
Owing to the inability to secure capital at reasonable 
rates to carry on Operations. Loca] jobbers and Nail houses 
are holding smal] lots at store at $2.30, base, and except 
in special] instances this price is fairly well maintained, 

Chicago, Notwithstanding a decided slowing up of 
hew business and the receipt of fewer Specifications 
against contracts the mills have hot caught up With their 
Shipments. Krom the Southwest the demand is especially 
light, owing to the extreme stringency of honey resulting 
from the slow movement of cotton. The past week, has, how- 
ever, developed fewer requests for Dostponements and has 
in addition brought out some forwarding orders, The fact 
that the time for taking inventories Will soon be at hand 
has been to some extent effective in retarding business, 
Prices are senerally wel] maintained. Quotations are as 
follows : $2.23 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.28 in car lots 
to retailers, with 4n advance of 5 cents for legs than ear 
lots from mills, 

Pittsburgh.- New business being placed in Wire Nails 
is almost down to zero point, present demand being only 
for small lots for actual heeds. The mills stil] have on 
their books some large contracts for Wire Nails placed by 
jobbers some time 4gZ0, but in Many Cases buyers are not 
Specifying against these contracts, with the result that a 
very heavy tonnage has been held up. This 


business, 
however, Will come out later, when confide 


nce is restored, 
and the money situation improves. It is a remarkable 
fact that in the almost entire absence of the buying of 
is being well 
maintained. This is the result of the Dolicy adopted by 
the American Steel & Wire Company, Pittsburgh Stee] 
Company and other leading manufacturers hot to force 
their product on the market and to limit Output to meet 
actual] demand as nearly as Possible. Stocks of Wire 
Nails al] Over the country are light and it is believed 
Spring trade will be heavy should general Conditions im- 
Prove in the meantime. Quotations on base sizes are as 
follows, f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Dlus actual] freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Wire Nails, prices are firm and the market 


Carloads, 60 Jobbers.......... itt TTT 
Carload lots, to retail merchants...... ie rere 

Cut Nails.- The Cut Nail market js probably getting 
into better Shape on account of the extent to which the 
Mills are curtailing operations or closing up altogether, 
This restriction of Production, it is hoped, Will tend to 
check the irregularity in prices, tO which we have here- 
tofore called attention, and Which stil] continues to some 
extent. At thic season, with the prevailing financial] con- 
ditions, and the hear approach of the end of the year, 
With its inventory, there is a disposition on the part of 
the trade to buy only such Nails as 


are required imme. 
diately, This limits the volume of } 


USinNess, so that the 
Most that is being done is in the way of L. C. L. lots, and 
in many cases in execution of orders placed 


azo, 


some time 
We quote in a seneral way $2 to $2.10 with freight 
added, but these figures are frequently Shaded, 


Vew Yor} Demand for local] “OnsSumption js light, 
ind is confined to small lots, the Totation for such quan- 
tities Ore ing $2.31 d this Price is gep- 
erally maintain, l, though in « ‘XCeptional cases it is 
lightly sg] ded 

Ch } The 1 Of the mills in Curtailing pro- 
luction has had a Steadying eff, C on the inarket, The 
demand is much too light to ; bsorb the unrestricted out- 
put of the fy] Producing Capacity, and as in other lines 
there is no disposition to accumulate stocks. Jobbers’ 
Stocks are moving very slowly, but following the policy 
pursued by the mills prices ‘re on the whole held with 
reasonable firmness, Chicago quotations are as follows: 


Iron Cut Nails. carloads, 


to jobbers, 2.38; to retailers, 
$2.43: Steel, 


to jobbers, in carloads. $2.28: to retailers, 
$2.33. 

Pittsburgh, The manufacturers of Cut Nails have 
adopted the Same policy as the Wire Nail mills in regard 
to restricting output to meet actual demand. and a good 
deal of Cut Nail Capacity has been closed down and will 
remain idle unti] general conditions improve. By doing 
this it ig hoped to prevent accumulation of Stocks which 
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always act as a menace to the market. New demand for 
Cut Nails is light and is only for small lots and actual 
need. Prices continue to be somewhat shaded, but in 
view of the recent action of the mills in deciding to re- 
strict output, it is hoped a more uniform market will re 
sult. Our prices continue to be shaded from 5 to 10 cents 
per keg. We quote Steel Cut Nails at $2 to $2.05, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, for carload lots, and small lots at $2.10, to 
which freight to destination is added. Iron Cut Nails 
are being held at about $2.15, at mill. 


Barb Wire. 
the manufacturers, and shipments by the jobbers are also 
few and for small quantities. The market is, however, 
free from the disturbance which would result in the pres- 
ence of a sluggish demand with the old-time struggle for 
business and the effort to effect sales by cutting prices. 
With the more reasonable spirit which prevails, and con- 
sideration for the good of the market as a whole, prices 
are well maintained and remarkably steady. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


Very little new business is coming in to 


Fainted. Gal. 


Pr OR TS |). onc k ee ib ba veeas sa $2.50 
9 OF or 


Re DATION MAG ccc ccicsrdcicevesseseee 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.35 2.65 
adds 


Chicago.—New business has decreased until it 
but little to incoming tonnage. 
made comprise specifications against contracts, the vol- 
ume of which is also greatiy reduced. gut as yet the 
mills are still busy on orders and are not piling up stock. 
It is expected that relief from the present restrictive 
financial condition will be followed by a liberal amount 
of new business. We quote as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, 
ear lots, Painted, $2.38; Galvanized, $2.68; to retailers 
car lots, Painted, $2.48; Galvanized, $2.73; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.55; Galvanized, $2.85; Staples, 
Bright, in car lots, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; car lots, to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Shipments now being 


Pittsburgh.—Practically no new business is being 
placed in Barb Wire, but it is believed that very early in 
the new year or just money conditions im- 
prove, demand will be fairly heavy. In the absence of 
practically any new buying, prices are well maintained. 
this being due to the conservative action of the manufac- 
turers in deciding to reduce output and not attempt to 
force material on a market that does not want it. Quo 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


as soon as 


Gal. 
$2.50 
2.55 
2.65 


Painted. 


Jobbers, carload lois 
Retailers, carload ‘ots 
Retailers, less than carload lots 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The trade are purchasing but 
little, as their present requirements are exceedingly lim 
ited and there is no disposition to order ahead. Manu 
facturers of Woven Wire Fencing are, however, doing 
more than a few weeks ago, and getting ready for the 
spring business. There is a growing feeling, that not very 
long after the opening of the year there will be a marked 
increase in the demand, with the possibility of at least a 
fair volume of Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 


business. are 


a ee ey $1.90 
Retailers, carload lots 


Chicago—Within the past few days forwarding or- 
ders have been as frequent as those for delay of ship- 
ment. At the same time consumers are withholding or- 
ders for forward delivery, so that about all the tonnage 
heing shipped is on specifications against contracts. Mill 
representatives, however, view the situation optimistical- 
iv and look for a favorable turn of affairs after the first 
of the year. Quotations are as follows: In car lots, to 
jobbers, $2.08, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.15. 


Pittsburgh.—A very large tonnage in Fence Wire, 
that otherwise would have been placed, has been held 
up owing to present unfavorable business conditions and 
the tight money market. It is believed, however, that 
this tonnage is only “backing up” and will come out 
just as soon as business conditions improve. In the al- 
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most entire absence of new buying we are advised prices 
are being well maintained. Quotations for base numbers 
6 to 9 are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


EN RURUOOMMD RMR Se oda were able sn urd Wei Se a-e oo dw te ale $1.90 
Retailers, carload lots 


Conductor Pipe, &c.—The market for Conductor 
Pipe, Eaves Trough, &c., continues to exhibit irregularity, 
accentuated by lower prices on Sheets. Quotations, how- 
ever, are probably no than have been made for 
several weeks by the most aggressive manufacturers in 
sections where the keenest competition prevails. The in- 
terests which formerly were acting in harmony are still 
making efforts to get the situation in hand, but so far 
without apparent results. The business which is doing 
covers only small lots for immediate use. Jobbers are 
making no attempts to keep up their stocks, and as a 
rule be induced to place orders for next year 
even on a protected basis. Many mills are practically 
idle, and the opinion is expressed that if the financial 
situation clears so that building operations go on actively 
in the spring there will be a shortage of stock. 


lower 


cannot 


Shot.—The expected decline in Shot suggested in our 
last issue has been announced under date of December 9. 
Following are the published prics which on ton lots are 
additional cents per 


subjected to an concession of 10 


bag of 25 Ib.: 
Bags. Per bag. Bags. Per bag. 
Drop Shot, sizes smaller than B.25-lb. $1.85 5-lb. $0.40 
Drop Shot, B and larger sizes. ..25-1b. 2.10 5-lb. 45 
Buck and Chilled Shot 5 2.10 5-lb. AD 
Dust Shot.... 25- 2.30 5-lb. 00 
Chisels and Drawing Knives.—A slightly lower gen- 
eral level seems to have been reached on Chisels and 
Drawing Knives, although extreme prices to-day are not 
much if any lower than most manufacturers have been 
making to their preferred customers for two or three 
months. The goods, however, may now be quoted 5 to 
10 per cent. lower to average trade. It is generally ad- 
mitted that business is light. 


Heavy Tools.—Quotations of some manufacturers on 
Picks and Mattocks, Crowbars, Heavy Hammers, &c., have 
been shaded slightly in an effort to secure the light busi- 
ness offering. Where concessions are made in one quar- 
ter, a disposition to meet them is shown by other manu- 
facturers. 

Auger Bits.—lIrregularities which have recently de- 
veloped in Auger Bits would support the view that the 
market is now an open one. Quotations are distinctly weak 
in the face of possible orders for even moderate quan- 
Hopes are expressed that these conditions are 
only temporary, due to present dullness, and that the 
situation will improve in the spring. The market to-day 
may be represented in a general way by a discount of 
SO per cent. or even a little better. 

Bright Wire Goods.—As has been intimated in these 
columns the line of Bright Wire Goods has for some 
time exhibited considerable irregularity, some manufac- 
turers soliciting orders without much regard to so-called 
established prices. The market now appears to be stead- 
ier and quotations show a degree of uniformity, the dis- 
count to general trade being 90 and 20 to 90 and 25 per 
cent. 

Sash Cord.—The market for Sash Cord is somewhat 
steadier, the prices reached a week or two ago being 
fairly well maintained. It would appear that manufac- 
turers have been making concessions because they 
doubted the stability of the cotton market. The opinion 
is expressed that the present price of Cord is quite low 
enough and in fact discounts a further decline in cotton. 

Rope.—With manufacturers this month is usually 
guiet, and in January comparatively little business is 
expected. December conditions are more pronounced this 
year, owing to the prevailing inactivity of business. The 
following quotations fairly represent the market for base 
Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; B quality grades 
down to 8% to 9 cents; Pure Sisal, 8 cents; lower grades 
Sisal, 7 to 74 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4-in. and up, 7% to § 
No. 2 Jute, 7 to 7% cents. 


tities. 


sizes: 


cents ; 


Window Glass.—It is stated, upon good authority. 
that the American Window Glass Company has made 
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a reduction in prices, the present quotations being 90 and 
30 per cent. discount for single and 90 and 40 per cent. 
discount for double strength Glass. The new prices are 
said to carry with them stipulations to the effect that 
orders are to be restricted to not more than 15 per cent. 
of A Glass, nor more than 50 per cent. of the order ap- 
plying on the first three brackets, all specifications to be 
subject to stock and approval. Two views are taken of 
this action of the company and each may have some bear- 
ing on its cause. One view is that the object of reducing 
prices is to make hand operated Glass manufacture still 
more unprofitable and cause the closing down of addi- 
tional factories during December and January. Then if 
a spring demand should materialize, the company would 
be in a position to take the cream of the business at its 
own prices. Another view is to the effect that the com- 
pany has produced considerably more Glass than there 
has been an outlet for, in competition with prices made 
by hand operated factories working on the co-operative 
plan. Additional factories have closed down since all 
prospect of arranging with the workmen for a_ sliding 
scale of wages has been abandoned. Business at this 
point is quiet. Prices recommended at the last meeting 
of the Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association are as 
follows: In the States of New York and New Jersey 90 
and 15 per cent. discount for single and 90 and 20 per 
cent. discount for double strength Glass. Similar prices 
are supposed to prevail in Pennsylvania, but in New Eng- 
land discounts are said to be fixed at 90 and 20 per cent. 
for single and 90 and 25 per cent. discount for double 
strength Glass. 


Linseed Oil.—The local market has become somewhat 
more steady during the week, owing to the fact that odd 
lots have been disposed of by their holders, and are now 
out of the way. Demand is inactive, and is confined to 
small lots to satisfy immediate requirements. Quota- 
tions are as follows: State and Western Raw, in 5-bbl. 
lots, 43 cents; City Raw, in like quantities, 45 cents, with 
1 cent per gallon addition for less than 5 bbl. Boiled 
Oil is 1 cent advance on Raw Oil. State and Western 
Raw Oil is held at about 42 cents in carload lots for de- 
livery during the present month. 


Spirits Turpentine.—During the week trading has 
been sluggish at this point, covering only immediate re- 
quirements. The New York market is represented by 
the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 48 to 48% cents; 
Machine Made Barrels, 4814 to 49 cents. Press reports 
indicate Turpentine operators in southwestern Georgia 
have made no money this year, and that the majority 
nave lost money, owing to the shrinkage in the prices of 
Turpentine and Rosin, while the cost of putting these 
products on the market has shown no decline. Concerted 
action on the part of the operators to curtail production 
is being seriously considered. 


—9--———_—. 


JoHN L. Sarpy of London, England, whose letters de- 
-scriptive of conditions in various foreign countries have 
appeared in these pages, has completed his tour of nearly 
two years and is now in New York City, making his head- 
quarters at the Hardware Club, of which he is a member. 
Mr. Sardy expects soon to return to London, as the repre- 
sentative of other American manufacturers beside those 
with whom he is at present connected, having improved 
the facilities for reaching foreign markets as a result of 
the trip around the world in the course of which he visited 
most of the important colonial and other foreign markets. 


W. E. Dien, for several years sales manager of Rus- 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Company of New York, will on Jan- 
uary 1 take charge of the Chicago office of the 
Corbin Screw Corporation, becoming manager of the 
Western business. Since the first of December, Mr. 
Diehl has spent some time at the factory in New Brit 
ain and is now in Chicago familiarizing himself with his 
new field. In the important position which he is assum- 
ing, Mr. Diehl has the congratulations and good wishes 
of a host of friends in the East. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN STORE KEEPING. 


STORE can be made to a great extent its own best ad 
A vertisement, just as a newspaper or magazine is 
its own recommendation to 
popularity. Not alone by 
its contents, but by 


ceptional character. 


best publie patronage and 
appearance, nor yet 


both, combined with service of ex 


alone by 


In planning store arrangements and window displays 
it pays to put individuality into the work, and this does 
not imply freakishness or eccentricity for the mere sake 
of being different, but thought along practical lines that 
will draw favorable attention to the store and its goods 
and thus result in sales. 


Large Capital Not Necessary. 

Examples will occur to our readers of stores which 
have marked their efforts with such individuality that 
their style and character have become to them no small 
asset in the conduct of the business. Some of these are 
lorga concerns, operating a chain of stores, and the objec 
tion has been heard that they are in position to plan and 


execute elaborate schemes of display which the local 
merchant conducting a single store cannot afford. There 


is really little foundation for such an objection, as there 
ure several notable examples among specialty stores in 
the larger cities where success is being attained along 
similar though the proprietors operate but one 
Extremely novel and elaborate fixtures have been 
adopted in some instances, and in the clothing and fur- 
nishing trades particularly, apparently well founded tra- 
ditions have been completely upset. 

In a recent interview 
ing a chain of 


lines, 
store, 


a well-known merchant operat- 
stores attributed his success wholly to 
novel window and store displays, supplemented, as his 
enterprise with and billboard 
which possessed distinctive force and individuality. As 


grew, newspaper COP) 


at the outset he did not have money enough to advertise 
in the customary way, he hit upon the idea of out of the 
ordinary window and store arrangements. 


Practical Variation of Methods. 


The point is just this: Cannot the local Hardware 
merchant employ certain variations of the unique and 
sucessful methods used by others to his own great ad 
vantage? It is worth while to note in considering these 
things that the men who have made successes by the use 
of novel methods are not the men who have depended 
upon freakish or irrelative displays at the expense of 
the merchandise in question, but rather they are the men 
who have placed their merchandise first, and above all 
else, and then worked out plans to draw attention to it 
and impress its merits upon the public mind. There are 
Inany articles in the Hardware line that could be sold 
in much larger quantities than are being sold at present 
if similar methods were employed. 


—_+oe_—____ 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CoMPANY, Portland. Maine. 
has recently increased its capital stock from $125,000 


to $350,000 in order to enlarge the business in new lines 
of manufacture. While it will continue to increase its 
line of Marine Hardware and Tackle Blocks, as in the 
past, it will not confine itself entirely to this class ot 
goods. It has purchased a controlling interest in one 
of the largest factories of Brass Marine Hardware in the 
country, so that it now manufactures and controls an ex 
ceptionally complete line of Galvanized and Brass Marine 
Wardware. It refers also to its facilities for the manu 


facture of Drop Forgings, Galvanized and Brass, Mal- 
leable and Gray Iron Castings, which have been more 


than doubled within the last three years. 


EARLY in November a New England Hardwareman 
inade a hit with a window exhibit devoted to “ Hen Coop 
Repairs,” this inscription appearing on a large sign oc- 
cupying a central position in the window. Other much 
smaller cards were used freely in connection with the 
articles shown. The window simply and inexpensively 
arranged proved a trade winner, its effect being such 
that the merchant will repeat the display with a little 
modification next year. 
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HARDWARE AUTOMOBILE IN WINDOW 
DISPLAY. 


HE retail department of Babcock, Hinds & Under- 
wood, Binghamton, N. Y., is one of the most con- 
venient and attractive stores in that section of the State. 
All facilities for the accommodation and display of goods 
are effective and up to date. Special attention is paid to 
window dressing, as the firm has large windows that 
command attention and well repay all thought and effort 
devoted to them. The Hardware automobile illustrated 
herewith was recently a feature of one of the windows. 
The machine was about 10 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, and 
the frame was made by nailing together with cleats two 
1-in. boards 10 ft. long and 5 in. wide, wih a 6-in. space 
between. The wheels were made by tying coils of Gar 
den Hose on Pulleys of suitable size, which were fastened 
together with Bolts about 3 ft. long. The frame rested 
on these Bolts. After the frame had been constructed 
in this way all other necessary parts were arranged upon 
it. An inverted Freezer with the crank showing in front 
served as the engine, with a Register Face as the Radi- 
ator, both being covered with a folding Hearth Screen. 
A Dash Lantern was the headlight, and a Funnel with 
3athroom Spray for bulb and tube represented the horn. 
The dash itself was made with an Adjustable Screen and 
Serving Tray. The speedometer was an Alarm Clock. 
An extra tire was represented by another Coil of Hose. 
For the steering wheel a long Bolt and Wheelbarrow 
Wheel were fixed in place behind which was a Sitz Bath 
Seat. A Soap Dish clearly shown in the cut served as 
a step, and a Cash Box filled with Tools as a Tool Box. 
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troduction of Lufkin Tapes, Rules and kindred Lufkin 
products has progressed satisfactorily in Great Britain 
and on the Continent since the establishment of the pres- 
ent depot, where a complete stock is carried. 


a NO -- 


A CONVENIENT WAY OF HANDLING ROPE, 


LACING a coil of Rope in a tub or a barrel cut down 
p to proper hight, as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, keeps the coil in better shape than when un- 
supported, and permits moving the coil about, even after 


1 Convenient Way of Handling Rope. 


most cf it has been sold, without its falling down or be- 
coming tangled. Coils of Rope standing on the store 
floor or in the basement are apt to become dirty and 
present an unsalable appearance. By keeping them in 


Hardware Automobile in Window of Babcock, Hinds 4 Underwood. 


Che running board was a sheet of Copper on Cleats. A 
large sample case behind the seat took the place of a 
trunk, and a Carriage Lamp was posted as a tail light. 

The driver was constructed by stuffing a coat with 
Cotton Waste and affixing a false face head with auto 
cap and goggles. Nail Claws, one resting on the steer- 
ng wheel and the other on the lever, represented hands. 
For the levers, which do not show in the picture, a Fire- 
place Poker and Shovel in their stand were used. The 
loor of the machine was covered with Rubber Belting 

1 a Rubber Lap Robe was spread over the imaginary 
legs of the figure, adding much to the realism of its ap- 
pearance. Scattered about the window in effective array 
were Wrenches, Oil Cans and other appropriate goods, 


while card signs were added to emphasize the display. 
a 


FRED Buck, vice-president and general manager of the 
Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich., returned to this 
country from a business trip to the company’s London 
branch, December 8, on the Amerika, having left here for 
England in September last. Accompanying him was 
W. C. Bexfield, manager of the Lufkin European office, 
24 Holborn, London, E. C., who came over for a two 
weeks’ visit here and to participate in the annual con- 
ference of managers and selling force at the company’s 
office in Saginaw next week. Mr. Bexfield says the in- 


a tub this is prevented. This idea was put in practical 
use in the Hardware department of Paul C. Taylor’s es- 
tablishment in Belmar, N. J., by Leo Fielder, one of the 
employees. 

————»--e—_____ 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The Hardware and Implement firm of E. L. Scott & 
Co., Oakesdale, Wash., composed of E. L, Scott and O. E. 
Hailey, is about to open a store at St. Mary’s, Idaho, 


under the style of Scott & Hailey. 


The Austin Hardware Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $30,000 capital stock. The 
directors are Christian A. Hansing, Nicholas Kadel, Ed- 
ward J. Kadel, Victor E. Schuh and Arthur Jobe. 


Geo. Soedler & Sons, Peru, Ill, has purchased from 
John Hoppler his stock of Hardware and Implements, 
which they have consolidated with their own stock. 


The Rockton Hardware Company, Rockton, IIL, has 
begun work on a new two-story and basement concrete 
building, which when completed it will occupy with a 
complete stock of Hardware. 
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Trade in British India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 


BY JOHN L, SARDY. 


(Concluded from our last issue.) 
Bombay and Calcutta. 


Bombay is said to be the most progressive city in 
India, with its population of about 800,000, but Calcutta 
important point of 
view and possesses a larger population, considerably over 


1.000.000. 


is somewhat more from a business 
Madras comes next. 

In Calcutta the bulk of the business is dominated by 
English firms, but in Bombay the larger part of the trade 
is in the hands of Mohammedans, Hindus and Parsees, 
men to be ranked among the clever business men of the 
commercial world, but their methods are not according 
to American ways. For instance, there is a Mohammedan 
Hardware dealer in Bombay whose establishment con- 
sists of a small shop fronting on the street, with a ware- 
house at the back, about 20 ft. wide by 40 ft. long, dimly 
lighted by only one window and a solitary lamp carried 
about by an attendant; yet that Hardware dealer does a 
business all over the Bombay Presidency, and although 
he employs no travelers, his trade amounts to a very con- 
siderable sum. He pays his obligations in actual cash, 
contained in a cotton cloth holding rolls of bills, some of 
them to the value of 1000 rupees each. 

He transacts his business sitting squat on the floor 
of what might be called the show front part of his shop, 
but there is no show case, it is all open, neither are there 
chairs; no room for them. He imports Hardware 
to a considerable extent from the United States and is 
always glad to meet an American traveler and do busi- 


any 


ness with him if the goods are to his liking and the 
prices suit him. 
In all there are only five native Hardware dealers 


in Bombay, who are actual 


locally. 


importers, the others buy 
Increase in Imports, Exports and Manufactures. 


from 
than 60,000,000 


Fifty years ago exports amounted to 
something annum, and 
imports to a little more than 47,000,000 rupees, the rupee 
roughly being worth 32 cents. To-day the exports and 
imports are about 10 times as much. The exports of 
cotton alone run up to something like 100,000,000 
rupees. The spinning and weaving industry is very im- 
portant. About 30 years ago there were 27 mills in Bom- 
bay working something less than 800,000 spindles and 
nearly 8000 looms, employing an average of almost 14,000 
hands. then the remarkable. 
There are now about 90 mills with nearly 3,000,000 spin- 
and about 25,000 looms, affording employment to 
90,000 hands or more. 

In 1877 China and Japan took over 28,000 bales of 
Indian cotton yarn. Last year the quantity was not far 
from 600,000 bales, all of which went to China. 


sombay 


less rupees per 


Since increase has been 


dles 


Since 


1892, the Indian yarn trade with Japan has been stead- 
ily growing less and less until now it has ceased alto- 
gether. 

Besides the native dealers there are several up to 
date English Hardware firms in Calcutta, notably two 


whose establishment dates back many years, in fact one 
of them is said to be the oldest English Hardware firm 
in all India. The premises occupied are most extensive 
and part of the building is the house formerly used by 
Warren Hastings as a council 
This firm as well as the other English Hardware houses 
do an extensive trade in American goods, but their im- 
ports from England are greater. 


residence or chambers. 


American vs. English Salesmanship. 


To give an idea of the wisdom on the part of a man- 
ufacturer to send a competent traveling representative to 
India, and for the matter of that to other parts of the 
world, an instance may be cited concerning a well known 
American manufacturer supplying the Hardware trade, 
who engaged the services of a traveler some 12 years 
ago on a journey around the world. In due course he 
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arrived in India and found his employers’ goods were un 
known there, although there was a very large sale for 
similar goods made in England. The English maker had 
held the trade for years and felt so secure of his posi- 
tion that he adopted the foolhardy policy of dictating to 
his customers, and whenever he felt like increasing his 
prices he did so. Furthermore the goods were so well 
known that every dealer felt compelled to handle them, 
with the result prices were cut to such an extent that 
scarcely any profit remained. 

Along comes the American traveler with his samples. 
The goods are quite as well made as the English article, 
the prices are and the 


All the same, the prejudice in favor 


lower 
dictate. 


American manufacturer 


does not 
of the old-time English make was so great the traveler 
could do no more than obtain a few sample orders. But 
what was the result? Twelve years later the same tray- 
eler for the same 


and 


American 
upon 


himself in 
bazaars or 


company finds 


India again, visiting the native 
shops he sees the American article in every one of them, 
and to-day hundreds and 


hundreds of cases are being 


regularly shipped to the various Indian ports. The Eng- 
lish make is gradually being ousted and the American 


is creeping in. 
froubles Vary but Do Not Cease. 


In India the manufacturer is not troubled 
trouble. As a rule 


iid weekly, but once a month. There is 


with 


strikes, but he has another work 
pe ple are not ps 
a reason for this. Once they get their wages, off they go 


r¢ 
5 


on a drunk, which usually lasts about three days, then 


1ey come back and go to work again. The Bengalis are 
clever workmen, but they must have their monthly spree 
A coolie India 
cents per day, and a coolie man about 4 annas, a good 
from 1 to 1% rupees per day. 
sometimes happens, they get a little extra 


pay, they turn to the toddy bottle and enjoy themselves. 


earns about 2 


woman in annas, say, 4 
blacksmith or carpenter 


When, as it 


Primitive Methods. 
The rate of 
must be borne in mind that it 


Wages paid seems absurdly low, but it 


takes about a half dozen 


coolies to do the work of one 


For 
a simple thing as planing two men are 


ablebodied white man 
instance, in such 
required, one 
him by pulling it. 


to push the plane, while the other helps 
When a long handled shovel is used 
as a scoop on the roads and in railroad work it requires 
three coolies to handle it. One holds the handle, another 
presses the shovel down on the ground, while the third 
pulls it along with a rope. 

Even such a simple thing as grinding a knife requires 
boy and a The latter 
grinding and the boy turns the stone But what a stone! 
Our grindstone makers would of 
framework 
driven in the ground, on 


spindle of the grindstone fits. 


two operators, a man does the 
a surety be surprised 


at the contrivance. Of there is none; two 
crude 
Around this spindle is a 


cord, which the boy draws back and forth, thus revolving 


which the 


sticks are 


the stone first one way and then the other. Our fellow 
creatures in British India certainly understand the ethics 


of the division of labor and practice it. 
Can Adaptation. 

In a previous article the various uses the 
Oil Company’s tin cans 
was touched upon. In 
cans are transformed 


Standard 
were put to by Oriental races 
India, where parrots abound, these 
into ingenious and perfectly serv- 
iceable cages, with feeding 
perch, &c., and the 


whole thing can be bought for about 25 cents. 


complete swinging 


hoc Dp, 


dishes, sliding door, hangers, legs, 
They also 
make a pump out of this ever useful can. It is used 
for pumping oil from the can. It consists of the barrel, 
with spigot for discharge, tin reflux valve at bottom, tin 
handle attached to the tin piston rod, on the end of which 
is a plunger which consists of a plain tin disk without 
any packing. In all, there are about a dozen parts. It 
costs 83 cents and works very well. We who stay at home 


may know a good deal, but we do not know everything. 
How Business Is Sought. 


Seeking business in India would be a revelation to an 
active Yankee drummer. There is no such thing as walk- 
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ing about carrying samples. Calls upon possible cus- 
tomers are comfortably made in a carriage, always, how- 
ever, with the fear that the more or less reckless driver 
will run over some one of the horde of natives packing 
the roads where perforce they walk, owing to the ab- 
sence of footpaths. 

Appointments are made to inspect samples at the 
hotel, and everything is done in a leisurely fashion; no 
rushing about as we are accustomed to in America. 
Then again, there are only four days in the week when 
business calls can be made on English firms. The weekly 
“mail day” is sacred, and Saturday is always a short 
day and no good for business. 


An Exceptional Bombay Hotel. 


India cannot boast of its hotels, but there is one in 
Bombay which is excellent. The Taj Mahal Palace Ho- 
tel, with its spacious dining room fronting on the water, 
its really perfect cuisine and everything else to make one 
comfortable, is in strong contrast to the hotels in other 
parts of India. Electric bells are used in the hotels, but 
they are somewhat different from the ones we are accus- 
tomed to. The native servants have a habit of falling 
asleep standing, sitting or lying down at any time of 
the day or night, so the bell is so arranged that one press 
on the button keeps it ringing, not like an alarm clock, 
but a slow ring every second until the servant is aroused, 
stops it and answers the eall. 

The arrival of passengers by a great P. & O. steamer 
from England at the Taj Mahal Hotel is a sight to re- 
member. Gharis (carriages) after the other are 
driven into the courtyard, and the more or less excited 
occupants alight and immediately begin fighting with the 
ghariwalla, or driver, about the fare, and as neither of 
them in most cases knows the other’s lingo confusion 
results until the hotel porter comes to the rescue. Then 
there is the scramble for rooms, for big as the hotel is, on 
steamer days it is quite unable to cope with the rush. 

Why any one should squabble with the ghariwalla 
over the fare is difficult for an American to understand, 
the cheapness compared with the New York cabman’s 
charges being so marked. In Bombay, within the inner 
radius, or ‘“ Fort,” as it is called, a good victoria, with 
one horse and driver, can be hired for 8 annas, say, 16 
cents per hour. In Calcutta the price is 1 rupee for the 
first hour and 8 annas for succeeding hours. In Madras 
it costs from 4 to 5 rupees per day. In both these latter 
places the victoria is equipped with two horses and 
driver and footman in picturesque native uniform. 


one 


Automobile Progress. 

Notwithstanding the cheapness of horse drawn ve- 
hicles the use of automobiles in India is steadily on the 
increase. Bombay leads with about 600, Calcutta next 
with somewhat less than 500, and Madras and Rangoon. 
say, about 100 each, besides a goodly number in use up 
country. There is a rajah in India of whom it is said 
he buys everything in three dozen lots. At any rate he 
has 36 automobiles, to say nothing of 36 elephants to 
hunt with. 

Elephant Power. 


The elephant in India is not only used for the sport 
of hunting. This intelligent beast is to be found at work 
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was described as “a collection of mat huts in a swamp.” 
To-day it has a population of about 300,000 and ranks 
among the chief cities of the Indian Empire. 

The Rangoon-Prome line was the first railroad opened 
in Burma. This occurred in 1877, and its length was 161 
miles. To-day the total railroad mileage is over 13800 
miles, and additional lines are being constructed. Ran- 
goon itself is a well laid out town, with a good water sup- 
ply, and a system of electric lighting and tramcars is 
under construction. 


Exports of Rice, Timber and Rubber. 

The principal exports are rice and timber. In Lower 
Burma alone there are about 7,000,000 acres of rice pro- 
ducing land. The cultivation of rubber is receiving atten- 
tion and is fostered by the Government. The climate is 
suitable and the industry is profitable. As an instance, a 
Chinaman who planted 800 out of 5000 acres of waste 


£80,000 (about $390,000) for 


land was offered sterling 
his rights. 

Next to imports from England come American, and 
of the manufactured goods a fair proportion consists of 
Hardware. The commercial traveler who gets as far as 
British India proper should not neglect to visit Rangoon 
in Burma. 

Ceyion. 
a prosperous island of some 25,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 4,000,000 people, of 
which Europeans comprise about 7000. Colombo is the 
capital, with a resident population of about 175,000, but 
with a floating influx of people from many parts 
of the world en route to India, Australia, &e. 

The total annual trade of Ceylon is about $75,000,000, 
most of which consists of exports of tea, coffee, rubber, 
cinnamon, &¢c., and from the American Hardware manu- 
facturer’s point of view it is not an important market. 

To sum up the entire Indian Empire requires indeed 
a gifted pen, but to do so commercially so far as the 
American manufacturers’ interests go, requires only the 
common sense pen of business which concludes this ar- 
ticle by advising those manufacturers of our country 
who are seeking a foreign trade to send competent rep- 
resentatives to that part of the world containing about 
four times as many inhabitants as there are in the vast 
markets of the United States. The Indian rupee can 
readily be exchanged for the almighty dollar and there 
are no end of them ready for investment in manufactured 
goods from the United States, including American Hard- 
ware. 


Ceylon is 


vast 
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E. A. Rea, Corydon, Iowa, has purchased the stock of 
W. S. Walker, Bonaparte, Iowa, and will continue the 
business at the latter place. The stock includes Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. The store has 
lately been equipped with Warren shelving, making it 
more convenient and attractive. 


J. S. Hanzl & Co., Dodge, Neb., has disposed of his 
Implement business and will devote his entire attention 
to his other lines, which include Shelf and Heavy Hard- 


ware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods and 


Buggies. 


= 


Bare Poe 


in timber yards in various parts of India, stacking or 
handling huge pieces of timber. The size seems to make 
no difference. His trunk is apparently equal to any 
weight, and the way he can stack up timber is a wonder. 


L. T. Fuller, formerly with Fuller-Cook Hardware 
Company, Houston, Texas, has formed the firm of L. T. 


eo 


Sometimes, however, he strikes, or, in other words, be- 
comes for the time being a “ mad elephant” and has to 
be securely chained to prevent trouble. 


Burma. 


Burma has an area, including the Shan States, of over 
236,000 square miles, and a population of about 10,000.- 
000. It lies to the east of the Bay of Bengal, is bounded 
on the north by China and on the east by Siam. The first 
Europeans to settle in the province were the Portuguese, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It cost Great 
Britain three wars before the whole of Burma was an- 
nexed to the empire, which took place in 1886 after the 
capture of King Thebau. About 50 years ago Rangoon 


Fuller & Co., which is engaging in the Shelf Hardware, 
Stove and Sporting Goods business, at Houston. 


The Foy Hardware Company, Eufaula, Ala., is about 
completing a finely equipped store, of which it will take 
possession January 1. The erection of this building was 
rendered necessary by the rapid growth of the company’s 
wholesale business during the past year. 


J. O. Johnson, De Forest, Wis., dealer in Agricul- 
tural Implements, Gasoline Engines, Vehicles, &c., will 
this year build a new warehouse, 40 x 80 ft., and is con- 
templating the erection of an additional store in the near 
future. 
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Sixth Article. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORE. 


BY CLARFIELD. 


O much is being said and written about Christmas ad- 
S vertising and window displays for the Hardware 
merchant that a word about the Christmas store should 
not be amiss. Hardware merchants are becoming more 
and more alive to the fact that they can materially in- 
their trade at this gift and get a liberal 
of the patronage which the spirit of the occasion 
they will only push to the front by display 
the practical things from their 
which make acceptable and useful gifts. Still, as yet 
little has been said, and in Hardware stores 
very little is done to make the interior arrangement and 
merchandise displays of particular suggestiveness along 
these lines. 


crease season, 
share 
creates, if 
stocks 


and suggestion 


Very most 


Special Store Displays Valuable. 


It is well worth the the 
store reflect as much as possible of the holiday cheer. 
The effect of music upon a buying throng has often been 
noted to be of distinct advantage in large stores, where 
concerts were given on special occasions, and while it is 
not often possible or advisable for a Hardware merchant 
to undertake anything of this kind, nevertheless special 
store arrangements and displays will be found extremely 
profitable. 


while to make interior of 


A Complete Change of the Store Appearance 
should be made. This can be accomplished by rearrang- 
ing the displays in the and on the special 
tables and shelves, bringing all sorts of articles suitable 
for gifts into prominence at the expense of the usual dis- 
plays of staples. Counters should carry an entirely dif- 
ferent line of samples, if possible. 


showcases 


Not Necessarily Expensive. 

The expense of such an undertaking is absolutely 
within control of the merchant. Unless elaborate special 
displays are planned, there should be very small extra 
expense involved. Crepe tissue paper with holly designs 
can be employed effectively for floors and backgrounds of 
showcases, and an occasional spray of holly showing the 
red berry can be used in the cases. The same scheme 
works well as a covering for aisle tables and for unused 
ends of counters where holiday goods may be shown. 

Clusters of holly tied to the chandeliers will also be 
effective, but they should be kept well away from open 
gas jets, as they become dangerously inflammable when 
they have dried out. <A suitable floor for a Skate display 
can be made with cotton batting over which has been 
sprinkled tinsel or mica for frost effect, but this plan also 
is best when confined in a showcase well away from any 
possible contact with fire. 


Avoid Inflammable Displays. 

Ropes of Virginia creeper, holly or hemlock are always 
attractive, but they are dangerous in so public a place as 
a store, and often conflict with insurance regulations, 
whereas an occasional wreath or cluster of holly, judic- 
iously placed will accomplish practically the same result. 
The paper ropes so often used in such displays are open 
to the same objection. 

Papier maché or plaster figures of Santa Claus can 
be obtained in the average toy store for a nominal sum, 
and a few of these placed in and about the various dis- 
plays will help to carry out the idea. The chief idea to 
be borne in mind is not so much to make a pretty or 
elaborate display as to make one that will at once be sug- 
gestive of the spirit of the Yuletide and set out the goods 
that the merchant has to sell on this occasion. 

‘*The Night Before Christmas.’’ 

If the store is a large one and some corner or special 
space can be spared for a feature display, then such a 
one can be arranged at nominal cost, and if properly 
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handled will be enough talked about to become an adver- 
tisement in itself worth while. A scene such as “ The 
Night Before Christmas” can be arranged in a small 
space by utilizing a mantelpiece with an open grate, in 
which the effect of a coal fire can be obtained by the 
use of electric lights. Upon this mantel stockings can be 
hung, and articles of Hardware, such as Skates, Knives, 
&e., should be seen protruding from their tops. Upon 
the mantel and should be other articles suita- 
ble for gifts, chosen from the stock. 

If space permits this idea can be carried out on a 
very elaborate scale, and fully half or an entire side of 
a room just as it might have been ar- 
ranged by Santa Claus on Christmas Eve, with a Sled, 
Skates, Snow Shovel, Carving Set, Carpet Sweeper, Bicy- 
cle and other articles apparently left there as presents 
for various members of the family. 

A figure of old Santa himself, with 
with will, of 
great drawing card for the little folks, and if the 
folks go to the store their elders are pretty 
with them. This figure can be made of a clothing dummy 
and a Santa Claus and the whole display will 
cost little more than a couple evenings’ time. 


around it 


ean be shown 


tilled 
prove a 
little 


to go 


his pack 


articles from the store, course, 


sure 


mask, 


A ‘* Real Live ’’ Santa Claus. 


It often have some one impersonate Santa 
Claus in costume. Then ‘real live” Santa 
and the children talk to him. The 
idea is further carried out in some stores by giving the 
children a present. 

Such feature addition to making the 
store more attractive, always create a great deal of com- 
ment and often get valuable mention in the local papers. 
There is broad opportunity for Hardware merchants to 
their with such 


pays to 
advertise a ‘ 
invite to come and 
book or a small 


displays, in 


increase December business plans as 


these. 


A HARDWARE CLERK’S FIRST EXPERIENCE 
WITH CHRISTMAS BUSINESS. 


BY FAR WEST. 


cs I have a gay time here during the holidays,” 

W Canthook remarked to young John one evening 
as they were sweeping out preparatory to closing the store. 
‘“ When the toys are out this looks like a different place.” 
exclaimed John, who had been a Hardware clerk 
for only a few months, “whoever heard of toys in a Hard- 
“Oh, we sell anything here people want,” 


oN yys! ” 


ware store?” 
replied Canthook, giving his broom a parting fling which 
swept the refuse into barrels kept for that purpose in the 
alley by the side door. “It makes long hours, but there 
is fun in it, Crowds of people, everybody good na- 
tured. and That’s what I like about it. 
You don't have to talk an hour to sell a nickel’s worth.” 

‘T wouldn't think it very easy if you don’t know any- 
thing about toys,” “Tt is all in the ar- 
rangement and marking of the goods,”’ explained Cant- 
hook. “ Where do you put them?” asked John, glancing 
at the crowded shelves. Canthook himself on a 
shelf ladder, and, pointing along, replied: “ These goods 
are pushed back as far as they will go, then narrow 
shelves are put on brackets in front of the regular shelves. 
The Stoves and with shelf boards 
three or four abreast, resting on trestles. We don’t handle 
dolls—just Iron Toys, Banks and Mechanical Toys—and 
say! maybe they don’t take! Also wooden toys and a 
few games,” 

“No big toys?” queried John. 
a few Swinging Horses and Shoo-Flies, 
of Doll Buggies, Express Wagons, Sleds and Velocipedes.” 
With that the brooms were put in their regular places 
on hangers and the day’s work was done. 


The Toy Bee. 


foo. 


selling is easy. 


objected John. 


swung 


Ranges are covered 


there are 
besides the line 


“Oh, yes: 


The arrival of the holiday lines of goods, in addition 
to the regular work, kept John moving. Before the toys 
came one evening was given over to putting up the extra 
shelving. These shelves were used from year to year, 
and marked when put away, so that with the whole force 
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at work they were soon in place. ‘he plan followed was 
to hold off the display until th ial selling would 
begi1 n earnest, which experience had shown was about 
two weeks before Christmas. The marking and arranging 
rf the VS Was an sion s lar to the farmer’s husk 
ng pees At 6 o’clock the stor vas closed for business, 
ind every one connected with the tore in any < pacity 
was on duty. 

The drivers and shipping clerk opened the boxes, the 
contents were then sorted out by the clerks, after which 


Mr. Nailor (the proprietor) would go from group to group 


with the bills. The goods were marked in characters for 
the cost and plain figures for the selling pric Fifty per 
cent. was the profit expected. The cost only was given by 
the boss, the figuring of the selling price being done by the 


clerks. After a few trials John found that the figuring, 
being repeated, became a question of memory and was 
easily acquired. Thus the articles marked to cost 75 cents 
per dozen sold for 10 cents each, $1 to $1.25 cost sold at 
15 cents, $1.85 to $2 cost sold for 25 cents, $3.75 to $4 cost 
for 50 cents, $7.50 to $8 cost for $1. so that the price per 
dozen and one-twelfth dozen became quickly associated. 
and $2 per dozen immediately suggested 17 cents each, 
$4 per dozen 34 cents each, &c. 

The same general arrangement being followed from 
year to year, the display, after goods were set up and 
marked, was quickly completed, and by a little after 11 
airships were flying, donkeys braying and nodding their 
heads, while discordant roarings issued from tawney lions 
and tigers. 

Colored Waiters Take a Hand. 


Then came the crowning event of the evening, when 
the front door was opened and in marched a file of col- 
ored waiters bearing trays filled with sandwiches, pickles, 
doughnuts and hot coffee. During the disposal of this 
part of the evening’s business numerous reminiscences of 
happenings during the rush of former holiday crowds 
were drawn upon. How a lady in the crush had cried 
out she was robbed of her purse containing $100; of the 
suspicion thus cast upon all in her vicinity; of her re- 
joicing and confusion when, almost fainting, and being 
supported on each side by a clerk, one of whom at the 
door raised her umbrella; out dropped the missing purse 
with money intact. 


Street Advertising. 


The day following the two-horse wagon was filled 
with all manner of Toys. A space was left in the center 
when, on a raised platform, one of the clerks, attired in 
mask and robes, represented Santa Claus, throwing 
broadcast among the crowd handbills advertising the 
store. A large bell was tolled as the wagon was driven 
through the streets. The sides of the wagon were covered 
with large canvas signs, brightly lettered 


A Challenge From John. 


By the third week in December holiday trade was in 
full swing. One evening, after a good day’s business, 
Canthook took a card from his pocket, announcing that 
he had sold $50 worth of Toys After Canthook had 
spoken John thought a moment, during a little mental 
arithmetic, then said, “ What do you say to a race to see 
who can sell the most” “I'll go you,” Canthook replied. 
In the discussion that followed it was arranged that all 
the clerks were eligible, and that sales were to cover all 
classes of goods. 

It was not long before word of the proposed contest 
came to the ears of the boss, who was not slow to avail 
himself of the emulative spirit such a contest would pro- 
voke among the clerks, scenting, as he did, an increase 
in the daily cash balance. Taking John aside, he com 
plimented him for proposing the contest and before all 
offered a cash prize for the winner, the contest to run 
until balancing time of the evening before Christmas. 


An Objectionable Cash System. 


The cash system at this time used was not entirely 
satisfactory, and Mr. Nailor, being prejudiced against 
cash registers, was put to it to find a practical safeguard. 
There was no record kept of each clerk’s sales, a drawer 
being used into which cash slips were placed with the 
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money; but at balancing time the cash had an elusive 
way of getting behind the slips. The contest showed the 
necessity of keeping each clerk’s record separate. Slips 
were prepared bearing each clerk’s initials and one per- 
on appointed to receive the cash, make change and care 
for the slips 

Talking over the contest with Canthook, John told 
him how the idea had pleased Mr. Nailor. ‘“ There is 
more than one reason for it,” replied Canthook. ‘“* You 
know Nailor has been suspicious for some time that 
all cash from sales has not been turned in, yet he has 
never been able to find the guilty party, if there is one; 
this contest may help to cause a return of all the cash 
from sales made. Notice that stout, little old man with 
the basket? He is Nailor’s spotter. He buys articles 
from all of the clerks, pays cash, and then returns the 
goods to Nailor. The deals seem to be all right and yet 
the cash is short.” 

A Habit That Might Be Misconstrued. 

This caused John to do some serious thinking. 3e- 
ing honest himself, the idea that any of his fellow clerks 
might not be had not occurred to him. He had formed 
a habit to save time of slipping into his change pocket 
small amounts, then at a convenient time turning in the 
cash. <A chill ran over him as he thought how that 
action must look to the spotter. Realizing he had had 
a narrow escape, if, indeed, he was not now under sus- 
picion, he said to Canthook: “I sincerely hope Mr. 
Nailor will find a satisfactory cash system, but I believe 
if a chap is a thief and handles money no system will 
stop him from stealing,” resolving that thereafter no ac- 
tion of his could be misconstrued. 


The Last Day of the Centest. 


The last day of the contest drew to a close. The 
boys could see by the smile on Mr. Nailor’s face that the 
business from whatever cause was entirely satisfactory. 
John and Canthook, as near as they could figure, were in 
the lead, so when Mr. Nailor announced that Canthook 
had won John was not surprised, but he was when fur- 
ther announcement was made that they were so close; 
and from the fact that Canthook was better acquainted 
with the customers it was decided to give each of them 
a prize of equal value. 

Disposing of Toys Unsold. 

A day or so before New Year’s all tae small toys 
were packed and sent to different children’s homes and 
hospitals. 

“Pretty clever in the firm to do this,” commented 
John, as he and Canthook were taking stock of them be- 
fore packing. “ This sheet foots up $50 cost price.” ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, it is all right,” replied Canthook rather disparaging- 
ly, “but it is not all sentiment. The deed is pretty well 
advertised, and it helps the store because the people 
know there are no toys carried over from one year to 
another.” 


ELECTRICAL SIDE LINES 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LECTRICAL side lines are being carried more and 
E more extensively by Hardware merchants, and their 
sale is not limited to any special seasons, for the mer- 
chant who is on the alert for ways and means to push 
them. The merchant who now pushes Flash Lamps, 
Batteries and other Electric Appliances for Christmas 
rifts should meet with successful sales. Sets of Christ- 

as Tree Lamps should be particularly good sellers, as 
they are obviously more safe and effective than any other 
appliance for this purposs 

An effective way to advertise and show these sets is 
to procure a small Christmas tree of the artificial sort 
and rig it up in the window with a set of Lamps in oper- 
ation. One progressive merchant in New York City now 
has a figure of Santa Claus in a corner of his show 
window, and the figure holds in one hand a small toy tree 
illuminated in this way, while nearby is a sign naming 
the prices of the 8, 16 and 24 Lamp sets, and explaining 
that some are operated with storage batteries, waile 
others are intended for direct electric current. 
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THE MARKET POLICY OF LARGE MANU- 
FACTURING INTERESTS. 


E are in receipt of the following letter from a New 
W England merchant in which the position taken by 
large manufacturing interests in regard to 
criticised, and a reasonable reduction advocated : 


prices is 


In your issue of December 5 we find the following: 
“A marked feature of the situation is the disposition on 
the part of large interests, not only to work in harmony, 
but also to restrict production, so as to keep the market 
free from the menace of accumulated stocks.” The Nail 
and Wire interests have given out the information that 
if the country did not take their goods at present prices 
the goods would not be made. We are assured that the 
United States Steel Corporation has been a conserving 
force in their lines to prevent an undue advance, and 
they expect to prevent an undue decline, but as condi- 
tions develop the undue decline appears to settle down to 
a dogged purpose to prevent any reduction whatever. 

Now is this the wisest course to pursue? Wire Rods 
were quoted December 5, 1906, at $37 per ton. To-day 
they are quoted at $34 per ton. Wire Nails on the for- 
mer date were selling at $40 per ton; to-day the price 
is being held at. $41 per ton. The price of Wire Rods 


indicates a base of $1.85 for Nails, instead of $2.05. 
Woven Wire Fencing and Barb Wire are in the same 


boat. 

These goods are largely used by our farmers, fencing 
almost entirely by them, and while we see references in 
trade reports to the sound financial condition of this 
class of consumers, it is a fact that the products of the 
New England farmer has fallen in value from 20 to 50 
per cent. within the past few weeks. If mills are to be 
shut down or placed on short time in order that prices 
may be held at their present high level, it will result in 
restricting the purchasing power of the largest class of 
consumers of farm products, which will result in still 
lower figures for fruit, vegetables and dairy products. 
How long will the financial condition of our farmers 
remain sound if our manufacturers force them to pay top 
figures for their products and at the same time reduce 
the purchasing power of their consumers, which will 
inevitably result in minimum prices for farm products. 
We have felt like commending the action of the United 
States Steel Corporation in the past, had almost reached 
the point where we could forgive or forget the wind and 
water portion of their capitalization, but their position 
at the present time leads us to fear that they have not 
risen very far above the earth after all. 

“We will shut down our mills unless you pay our 
prices” is not a very broad position to take in view of 
the conditions which surround the consumers of their 
products. Would not a reasonable reduction in prices 
now strengthen their position immensely in controlling 
the future course of the market? An orderly retreat is 
always dignified, a rout is often caused by a failure to 
retreat at the proper time. 

———++e—_ ——_ 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO. 


OBINSON BROS. & CO., Louisville, Ky., are dis 
tributing to the trade their new mail order cata- 
logue No. 1, illustrated and fully indexed, re 
ferring to an extensive line of Hardware and allied lines, 
including Guns, Fishing ’ 


profusely 


lackle and other Sporting Goods, 
Cutlery, Household Supplies, Paints, Implements, Har 
ness, &c. On December 1 the firm annexed a building 
adjoining their old quarters, giving them five floors and 
basement, with a frontage of 45 ft. on West Main street 
and extending back to Nelson street. In addition to this 
space several large warehouses are occupied. <A steady 
gain in monthly sales has necessitated the increased fa- 
cilities and improvements. This firm was incorporated 
in 1901 with the following officers: President, C. P. Rob- 
inson; vice-president, R. A. Robinson; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. Wanless; treasurer, C. P. 
H. E. Pfingst. 


Dawson; secretary, 


eS 


THE SuPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has issued a large and attractive catalogue for 1908 re- 
ferring to the well-known line of Pennsylvania Lawn 
Mowers which it manufactures. The book is effectively 
gotten up and contains in addition to price-lists, descrip- 
tions, &c., several full page plates of the different ma- 
chines shown in actual Other Lawn Specialties 
referred to include Grass Catchers, Lawn Mowers 
Lawn Trimmers, Oilers, &c. 


colors. 
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THE PARCELS POST QUESTION. 


DEVELOPMENTS 
AT WASHINGTON. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1907. 


FEELING of anxiety with regard to the outcome 
of the parcels post campaign has been aroused 
among the opponents of legislation in the interest of the 
catalogue houses by the indorsement of the plans of the 
Post Office Department by President Roosevelt in his an- 
nual message to Congress. Careful consideration of the 
text of the Vresident’s utterance and of the circum 
stances under which the message was prepared will re 
lieve this feeling to some extent, but the incident will, 
nevertheless, serve as a spur to retail merchants in all 
lines to redouble their efforts to prevent the passage of 
any of the proposed measures. In the course of his mes- 
sage the President said: 

I further cemmend to the Congress the consideration of the 
Postmastecr-General’s recommendation for an extension of the 
parcels post, ecpecially on the rural routes There are now 
38,215 rural routes, serving nearly 15,000,000 people who do not 
have the advantages of the inhabitants of cities in obtaining 
their supplies. These recommendations have been drawn up to 
benefit the farmer and the country storekeeper; otherwise I 
should not favor them, for I believe that it is good policy for 
our Government to do everything possible to aid the small town 
and the country district. It is desirable that the country mer 
chant should not be crushed out. 

Careful Examination of the President’s Recommenda- 
tions 


shows that they were put forward in good faith upon 
representations made to him that they would be of ad- 
vantage to the small retail merchant, and the President 
takes occasion to declare that the Government should do 
everything possible to aid this deserving class of citizens 
and should permit nothing to be done calculated to drive 
them out of business. Under the circumstances it is only 
necessary that the President should be convinced that 
the retail merchants of the country do not want the pro 
posed rural parcels post. Already this phase of the sub 
ject has been taken up by the leading trade organizations 
of retailers, and it is believed that within a few days 
the President will fully understand the situation. 

The fact should be borne in mind in this connection 
that the President’s message was prepared more than 
a month ago, and that the recommendation referred to 
was submitted by the Postmaster-General and somewhat 
rerfunctorily adopted by the President, carefully guarded, 
however, by the statement that he would not favor the 
innovations if they did not promise to benefit the country 
merchant. At the time the message was written the re 
tailers had not been heard from concerning the Post 
Office Department’s plans, and the President was justi 
fied in assuming that none of the projects would prove 
injurious. Since the publication of his message, however, 
his attention has been drawn to the other side of the 
question, including the arguments published in The Iron 
Age 

Mr. DeGraw on Proposed Cheap Parcels Post. 


The systematic character of the compaign for so 
called postal reforms undertaken by the Post Office De 
partment is further emphasized by the publication on 
the 9th instant of the annual report of Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General DeGraw, who is charged with the 
supervision of the rural free delivery service. Mr. De 
Graw devotes a chapter of his report to the exploitation 
of the advantages which he says would accrue from the 
adoption of the proposed cheap parcels post on rural 


routes, in the course of which he says: 


I respectfully recommend that the delivery by rural carriers 
of mail matter to communities remote from post offices, as now 
authorized by law, be supplemented by a parcels post delivery ata 
special rate of postage of 5 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof. and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction there 


ot 


for packages not exceeding in weight 11 lb., mailed at th¢ 
listributing post office of any rural route for delivery to patrons 


of such route or of loop routes connected therewith, or at inter 


nediate post offices supplied by such rural service, or mailed on 
any rural route or at any post office supplied thereby for deliv 
ery on said route, or on any other route served by the distrib 
uting post office of such route or at any post office served there 
by, or for delivery at the distributing post oflice. 


REASONS WHY 


There are reasons why a system of parcels post delivery 
should be extended to communities served only by rural delivery. 
(The conditions precedent to the establishment of rural service 
require remoteness from other modes of communication. From 
the very nature of the service it is apparent that the people who 
receive its benefits have not access to the convenient and cheap 
methods of transporting packages afforded to the residents of 
cities by private corporations which do not undertake to deliver 
packages to people living miles from a railroad. The star route 
contractors, by whom, prior to the establishment of rural deliv 
ery, many rural residents had received mail service, through de 
livery at post offices situated in their respective localities, were 
permitted to collect and deliver packages outside the mails for 
private compensation. Carriers on star routes are still allowed 
to perform this service and also to carry passengers for hire, 
and in mountainous and sparsely populated sections of the coun- 
try, where delivery of mails by star routes is the only service 
that can be economically given, these facilities are of great 
benefit Like privileges of carrying express packages were at 
first accorded to rural carriers, but in the act of Congress mak 
ing appropriations for the postal service for the fiscal year be 
ginning July 1, 1904, which act increased the pay of carriers 
from $600 to $720 per annum, a proviso was inserted that there 
after rural carriers 

shall not solicit business or receive orders of any 

kind for any person, firm or corporation, and shall not 

during their hours of employment carry any merchan- 
dise for hire; provided, that said carriers may carry 
merchandise for hire for and upon the request of pa- 
trons residing upon their respective routes whenever 

the same shall not interfere with the proper discharge 

of their official duties and under such regulations as 

the Postmaster-General may prescribe. 

Believing that the merchandise carried by carriers should 
be restricted to unmailable matter, the regulations promulgated 
under authority of this law so provide. The result of this lim- 
itation of the express-carrying privilege of the carriers has been 
that in some localities the people, while fully appreciating the 
advantage of having their mail delivered close to their homes, 
thus relieving them of the necessity of traveling miles to a post 
office, still clamor for the continuance of an otherwise unneces- 
sary star route service because of the unrestricted delivery of 
parcels which it affords. In general, the restriction has resulted 
in limiting the merchandise carried by rural carriers to packages 
weighing in excess of 4 lb., or otherwise unmailable. The pres 
ent rate for carrying merchandise is prohibitive, and should such 
rate as that recommended be adopted it would be an inducement 
to patrons and local merchants to utilize the mails for the 
transportation of small packages to and from the distributing 
post office and their boxes 


REASING GOVERNMENT REVENUE 


It is significant that when the maximum pay of rural car- 
iers was only S400, $500 and $600 per annum, and the priv- 
leges afterward withdrawn by the act of 1904 were accorded, 
this rate of compensation was in many instances accepted as 
sufficient From this it would appear that if the carrying of 
packages outside the mails (with other privileges of extra- 


flicial servic vielded the carrier a sufficient income to make 
a $500 or $600 salary acceptable, the authorization of a parcel 
delivery servic inside the mails on rural routes would turn 


some part at least of the proceeds formerly derived by rural car 
iers from express service into the postal coffers of the United 
States, thus vielding revenue to the Government to offset in part 
the additional outlay incurred by raising the maximum annual pay 
of rural carriers from $720 to $900. At the same time it would 
undoubtedly be a great convenience to the patrons of rural deliv 
ry, and facilitate materially the delivery of goods by country 
merchants. 

Conducted under proper restrictions, such a service could be 
established without overtaxing the carrying capacity of the 


ral carriers, their horses or vehicles. They would be asked 
to do no more for the Government than they formerly did for 
their own benefit prior to the increase in their salary. 


Revenue the Only Consideration. 


It is manifest that Mr. DeGraw is much more con- 
erned with regard to increasing the revenues of rural 
routes than in aiding the country merchant to extend his 
trade. It is a well-known fact that the average revenue 
of a route costing S900 per annum is less than one-fourth 
that sum, and, as the taxpayers at large who do not re- 
ceive the rural service will next year be called upon to 


pay a deficit on that account amounting to $27,000,000, 
i+ 


it is only natural that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General should seek to increase the revenue by any device 
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that promises to help in that direction. It is an interest 
ing fact that Mr. DeGraw, whose experience has taught 
him more about the rural service than any one in the de- 
partment, does not make any claims for the advantages 
that would accrue to local merchants from the proposed 
innovation. He knows what the rural service has already 
done for the advantage of the catalogue houses, and he 
realizes that the proposed cheap parcel post would do even 
more for these big concerns, but he regards the problem 
merely as one of revenue and makes his recommendations 
accordingly. 
Representative Henry’s Bill. 

The first gun in the parcel post campaign in Congress 
has been fired by Representative Henry of Connecticut, 
the author of the original parcel post bill. Taking advan- 
tage of the Postmaster-General’s recommendation for the 
further utilization of the rural service for the handling 
of merchandise, he has introduced a bill, H. R. 255, “ to 
secure the use of the United States rural mail equipment 
and to place the This 


rural service on a paying basis.” 


bill provides as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c.. That within the limits of the respective 
rural routes served by post wagons parcels of mail matter shall 
be collected and delivered house to house by the carriers in 
weight up to 200 lb. and in dimensions up to a barrel; no par 
cel, however, to be more than 6 ft. in length. 

That the rates on parcels thus collected and delivered on the 
rural routes served by post wagons shall be as follows: Parcels 
up to 8 oz., 1 cent; parcels over 8 oz. to 1 Ib., 2 cents; parcels 
over 1 Ib. to 11 Ib., 5 cents; parcels over 11 lb. to 30 Ib. (half 
bushel). 10 cents; parcels over 30 lb. to 60 lb. (bushel), 15 
cents; parcels over 60 Ib to 100 Ib. (half barrel), 20 cents; 
parcels over 100 to 200 Ib. (barrel), 25 cents. 

While the obove measure is a most radical proposition 
it cannot be contended that it is not exactly in line with 
the tendency of the recommendations of the Post Office 
Department. If the rural service is to be charged with 
the transportation of freight there would seem to be no 
reason for placing lower limits than those proposed by 
Mr. Henry. His action in introducing this bill at this 
time is certainly most opportune, for it will at least 
have the effect of arousing the retail merchants of the 
country to a realizing sense of the true character of the 
legislation which Congress is being asked to enact. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE ON PARCELS POST. 


By a practically unanimous vote the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce has 
expréssed its unqualified disapproval of the parcels post 
This 
the association 


scheme as proposed by Postmaster-General Meyer. 
question has been under consideration by 
since the Postmaster-General in his recent speech deliv- 
ered at Chicago strongly advocated the extension of the 
parcels post system, and outlined the plan under which it 
should be effected. 
centered upon the fact that it would create an enormous 
deficit in the postal budget. 


The objections of the committee are 


In addition, it is pointed out 
that the plan savors strongly of class legislation, in that 
it would discriminate between different Classes of citizens. 
The report also sets forth that of its 2500 active mem- 
bers, and country 
merchants, practically all have expressed themselves as 
opposing this measure, which, it is claimed, is 


10,000 associate members, embracing 


favored 


chiefly by Government officials. The resolution as adopt- 


ed by the follows: 


association Is as 
Resolved, That the report of the Trade Extension Committee 
be adopted as the sense of this association in the matter of the 
extension of a parcels post, and that the matter be referred 
back to the Trade Extension Committee with power to oppose 
this measure as in their discretion they may see fit 


ACTION OF THE FORT 
SMITH COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


At a meeting of the Commercial Club of Fort Smith, 
Ark., Paul B. Bigger, secretary, held on the 27th ult., the 
following resolutions of protest against legislation in the 
interest of a parcels post were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The parcels post will again be presented at the 
coming session of Congress, supported this time by the head 
of the Post Office Department; and 
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Whereas, We believe the measure is premature, uncalled for 
except by selfish interests; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Commercial Club of Fort Smith, Ark., that 
we express our unaltcrable opposition to and disapproval of the 
Vareels Post. bi as advocated by the Post Office Department 
and in fact to any and all parcels post bills of any kind or chat 


acter, so long as the Post Office Department shows a deficit 


In support of these resolutions the following reasons 


are cited 


Che great army of retail merchants of the country, whose 
prosperity is the prosperity of all the people, have no specia 
interest in the welfare of the express companies, but they be 


lieve, with the utmost sincerity, that an express business is not 
the proper funet 
for that characte 
ninent enterprise would involve the 


ion of the postal system, which is not organized 
of transportation 

organizatio 
providing ot 


Such a Gove 
of an entire new division of the postal service, the 
large and extensive warehouses in all cities of the country, the 
ownership and use of vast dray and wagon systems, and, most 
important of all, an entirely new system of transmission, unless 
parcels post matter is carried with first-class letter mail on fast 
trains at enormous cost 

The Government's loss on a domestic parcels post would com 
pockets of the taxpayers at large, and thus the many 
burdened for the enrichment of the few, for the real 
a system would be a handful of mail order 


out of the 
would be 
beneficiaries of such 
establishments, which are now said to handle a business of more 
than $150,000,000 a year in one city alone. It is estimated that 
two of these mail order houses would save $50,000 per annum 
n the 
the pending parcels post bills become a law. 

With a which promises to reach $15,000,000 
during the vear, this would hardly 
for advocating a parcels post. tecause of its great centralizing 
influence the domestic parcels post is opposed by the people of 


distribution of their catalogues alone should any one ol 


postal deficit 


present fiscal seem a time 


the country, and especially by the retail merchants of all sec 
It would build up the business of the gigantic mail order 
merchant, and array the 


discourage 


tions 
houses at the expense of the small 
Government against the man of moderate 
him from going into business for himself. 

It means that the retailer and his clerks must look for som«¢ 
other way to earn a living, and the jobber and his traveling men 
It has been universally conceded that 


means, 


out of business. 
so sure of peace and plenty as one that is 


must go 
there is no country 
filled with small towns and cities If the question of a 
the people 


large 
postal deficit is not to be co sidered, let Congress give 


an advantage to be postage 


enjoyed by all nau a penny 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Loss-Producing Activities of the P. O. Depart- 
ment Should be Curtailed Rather than Ex- 
tended. 


To the Editor: Every business man of my 
with the details of the 


acquaint- 
ance who has become familiar 
Post Office Department 
wisdom of extending its 
must admit 
people, and each user of this service should pay his pro 
should 


realizes more and more the un 
loss-producing activities. We 
it was established for the benefit of all the 
portion of the cost of the service rendered, or it 
be free to the individual users and made a charge upon 
the general treasury like as army or navy. 

You are 
the country contribute approximately 90 per cent. of the 


probably aware that the business interests of 


revenue from letter mail, and this contribution is about 
four-fifths of the entire postal revenue and is only one 
seventh of the tonnage. 

The Government monopolizes the carriage and distri 
bution of this one class of mail matter and charges the 
people a rate which represents a profit of 375 per cent. 

The enormous profit on letter mail is absorbed in the 
losses attending the other classes of matter. 

The tendency of this sort of legislation is to centralize 
certain kinds of business, the product of which is de 
livered by the Government to remote points at rates far 
below a proper charge for the distance the merchandise 
is carried. 

Hon. J. Henniker 
Parliament, and a leading authority on postal affairs in 


Heaton, a member of the British 
Great Britain, in a recent article on a parcels post in this 
“As the railway mileage of the United 
that of all Europe it is that an 
should be ‘zone’ 
way the danger which, I 
local industries 


country, said: 


States exceeds plain 


American parcels based on the 
system.” He adds: 
understand, 
would be done away with.’ 

Germany has, I am informed, six zones, and the rate 
on parcels increases successively through them from the 


office of dispatch. 


post 


“ 


In this 


is apprehended to small 


, 
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The United States Postal Guide for 1907, issued under 
the authority of the Postmaster-General, page 852, para- 
graph 566, relating to the duties of rural carriers, pro- 


vides as follows: 
That said carriers shall not solicit business or receive orders 
of any kind from any person, firm or corporation, &c.; provided, 


that said carriers may carry merchandise for hire for and upon 
spective routes 
with the discharge of their 


under such regulations as the Postmaster 


the request of patrons residing upon their r 
whenever the same shail not in 
duties, and 


General may prescribe. 


terfer¢ 
official 

There are a few other restrictions; for instance, the 
compensation for this service must be paid by the patron 
and the carrier is not permitted to receive any compen- 
sation from the seller of such merchandise 
permitted 
selves or 


They are not 
liquors, either for 
for the accommodation of their patrons 

You will observe the Postmaster-General is now au 
thorized to make such 


to carry spirituous them- 


regulations as may be necessary 
to give rural] patrons all the advantages of the so-called 
rural parcels post. Evidently there is little or no demand 
for this character of service, and the fact is the Depart- 
ment has been obliged to discontinue many rural routes 
and decline to establish new ones, owing to the indiffer- 
ence of the patrons and their unwillingness to provide 
proper receptacles for the mail and to keep the roads in 
satisfactory condition. The Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General, in his report just submitted, says: “ The diffi- 
culty which the department has experienced in securing 
the improvement of highways on which rural delivery 
is established lies in the apathy of patrons.” 

Therefore, it appears the Government has established 
this service faster than the people are prepared for it. 
Now it is proposed to establish on these rural routes a 
parcels post, which if it serves a purpose will increase the 
load of the rural carriers at a time when the present 
apathy of its patrons is a detriment to the service. 

If the Postmaster-General is correctly reported, he fa 
vors a parcels post coextensive with the United States and 
its possessions, and its application to the rural routes is 
the entering wedge. 

He appears to favor the English system and substan- 
tially the and rate. Several authorities 
maintain the English parcels post is conducted at a loss. 


< 


same weight 


Admit, however, that it is not. is there 
that it 


a possible chance 


will pay in the United States, with an area of 
3,000,000 square miles as against 121,000 square miles in 
Great Britain, with one 
miles in England 
miles in the United States? 


half 


postoffi e To every 514 square 


to one postoffice to every 50 square 
England obtains the services 
of two and a letter carriers for the price we pay 


one, 
These are some of the reasons the 
The 


estimates for the current 


rural free delivery 
is so costly. Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
39,000 rural 

average rural 


and the avera 


year over routes. 
route 


$130, so 


The annual cost of maintaining the 
is approximately $850, 


e income 


the rural delivery service will cost upward of $28,000,000 
more than it produces. 

I do not advocate withdrawing this service from our 
fellow citizens in the isolated sections of our country: 
it has been established and should be let alone until its 
earning power more nearly approaches e cost of main 


tenance, especially so since 
if he desires 
carrier. 


As a business question, 


the patron of the route may 
now do his “shopping” through the rural 
have we not gone far enough 
in the extension of the loss producing activities of the 
Postoffice Department, and are not the 
entitled to 
for each ounce? 
reducing by 


experience shows this is not 


business interests 


a reduction in letter postage to at 


least 1 cent 


This suggestion 


igg might impress you as 


one-half the income from letter postage, but 
the case 
Letter postage 


the past 


has been reduced several times within 


35 years, from 5 cents for each % oz. 


down to 
2 cents for each ounce, and each reduction so increased 
the volume of letter mail that soon thereafter the income 
Many 
deliver 


because they 


was greater than before the reduction was made. 
hire messengers to 
reports, &c., 
cost than 2 cents each. 


7 + ] lott . + 
vent tocal letter ite 


business men in large cities 


local statements of accounts, 


ean do so at a less 


would greatly 
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increase the postal revenue. Bear in mind, these changes 
would not involve a loss on the business handled, but on 
the other hand would afford the Government a net profit 
on letter mail many fold greater than that exacted by 
any combination in the United States. 

If the advocates of a parcels post favored the “ zone”’ 
System and proposed a rate that covered the cost of the 
service based upon the same principle as passenger and 
freight rates, it would be a very different proposition. 
But, strange to say, many of them are like the leading 
representative of the Postal Progress League, who main- 
tains that the railroads can transport freight and passen- 
gers 1000 miles as cheaply as 10 miles or 100 miles, and 
fixed charge 


regardless of 


therefore a should be made for a journey 
the distance traveled, and it is the applica 
(if it can be so dignified) that 
gentlemen to see a profit to the Govern 
ment in transporting and delivering an 11-lb. package fo1 
25 cents from anywhere to anywhere throughout the 
United States and its possessions. 


tion of this sort of logic 


enables these 


I have endeavored to give a few reasons why in my 
opinion the Government should move cautiously in this 
direction. I believe the Government in its services to the 
people should recognize the same principle it has forced 
the transportation lines to adopt, avoiding discrimination 
and favoritism. It appears to me this is a fundamental 
principle, and if not recognized then the service should be 
rendered without 2 direct charge upon the user, but made 
a general charge upon the treasury of the nation. 

A. T. ANDERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association. 


CLEVELAND, December 5, 1907. 


Oo 


A GREAT HARDWARE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


HE SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, 
. Mo., has just issued its complete catalogue, which 
styled Hardware 
formidable volume contains, ex- 
with over 21,000 illustra- 
The book is clearly 
and conveniently indexed and is divided into the follow- 
ing departments: Tools and Farming Implements, Mis- 
cellaneous Hardware, Builders’ Hardware, Harness and 
Strap Goods, Stoves, Tinware, &c.; Cutlery, Shears, &c. ; 
Fishing Tackle and General Sporting Goods; Bi- 
and Bicycle ; Baby 
Carriages, Refrigerators and Freezers; Baskets, Reed 
Furniture, Brass and Iron Beds; Lamps and Clocks, Cut 
Plated Ware. Another department re- 
termed mail order goods, including nu- 
which a merchant might 
order for his customer, but 
likely to carry in Other valuable 


catalogue refers to advertis- 


appropriately been * Simmons’ 
This 


1200 pages, 


has 
Encyclopedia.” 
clusive of inserts, 


tions, and covers over 79,000 items. 


Guns, 


cycles Sundries: Sewing Machines 


Glass and Silver 


fers to what are 


merous lines, machines, &C., 


require for his own use or 


stock. 


would not be 


rporated in the 


matter inc 


ing helps and supplies, electrotypes, &c., advertisement 


forms, window displays and suggested retail selling 


prices on Keen Kutter goods 
From the statistics given above it be gathered 
that the 


tic, but such is not the case. 


might 
size of this publication is its salient characteris- 
Huge and substantial as it 
more remarkable for its exhaustive 
and varied with which it 
merely general information, but 
ing upon practically 
concerning which a retail merchant or his 
fact, it :.mply merits 
which been claimed for 
unstinted admiration of 
It would be regarded with nothing less 
than wonder by any who were unfamiliar with the de 
velopment of 


is, the book is even 


treatment of the lines 
deals. It 


minute and specific descriptions toucl 


many 


contains not 






every detail 
customer could make inquiry. In 
the title of 
it, and 


the entire 


encyclopedia, has 


can only command the 
trade. 
Hardware 


cataloguing within recent years 


——_~» +e 


C. P. Bigley has disposed of his Hardware business 
at Liberty Center, Ohio, to W. N. Ferguson. Mr. Bigley 
has removed to Maumee, Ohio, where he has bought out 
the business conducted by Geo. H. Blaker for more than 
50 years. Mr. Bigley’s will include Hardware, 
Stoves, Paints and Oils, Tinware, &c. 


stock 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, €c., 
Vew the 
any addi 
wrill be 


for our Catalogue Department in York; and at 


same time to call attention to 
tions to the 


rade. besides the 


new goods or 
r lines, of mention 


reference tn the 


which appropriate 
brief catalogue or 
price-list in this column, 

COMPANY, 511-513 West 
Catalogue No. 18 referring 
Models in Miniature, &c. 
Cortland, N. Y.: Illus- 
arriages for 1908, with net price-list 


NOVELTY 
York : 
ilties, 


KNAPP ELECTRIC «& 
Fifty New 
to Kenko Electric Speci 
WAGON 
trated catalogue of ¢ 
No. 55. 

hu Bas 


first street, 


CORTLAND COMPANY, 


Mace & Co., 111-117 East Houston street, New 
York: Annual illustrated catalogue and price-list of Re 
frigerators for 1908. Also folder devoted to three styles 
of Water Coolers. 

OLTMANNS & ScHMIpT, Peoria, Ill.: Illustrated book- 
let referring to Champion Rod Gear Roller Awning Fix- 
tures. 

AMERICAN Box STRAP CoMPANY, 501 West 
New York: 
and other 
Seals, &c. 

NORTHERN 


Broadway, 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list of Duplex 


brands of Wire Box Straps, Corner Irons, 


MALLEABLE IRON CoMPANY, St. Paul, 


Minn.: Illustrated catalogue of Stake Irons, Clevises, 
Clevis Material and Railroad and Agricultural Castings. 
J. L. Oscoop, Buffalo, N. Y.: Illustrated price-list 
circulars of Osgood’s Patent Indestructible File and Too] 
Handles, ’ 
W. J. CLARK CoMPANY, Salem, Ohio: Large illustrated 


circular referring to Steel Lockers, Cabinets, Shelving, 
Racks, &c. 


> o__—_ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

FROM ANGELL & NIXON, who are engaging in the Hard- 
ware, Stove and Implement business at Portis, Kan. 

FROM STANNUS-KELLER HARDWARE COMPANY, Colville, 
Waslx, which has purchased the Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods business of Col- 
ville Hardware Company. 


FRoM EASTSIDE HARDWARE & Toot CoMPANY, Oakland, 
Cal., A. N. Lewis, president: F. B. Ladd, vice-president 
and manager, and C. L. Lewis, secretary-treasurer. This 
company has bought the business of P. H. Auseon and 
will carry a liberal stock of general and Builders’ Hard- 
ware and Machine Shop and Contractors’ Supplies. 

————— 


THE NATIONAL NOVELTY CORPORATION has transferred 
all its property, business and good will to the Hardware 
& Woodenware Mfg. Company, a New York State corpo- 
ration capitalized at $3,750,000. The will 
assume and carry out all existing obligations and collect 
all outstanding accounts and the Na- 
tional Novelty Corporation. The headquarters will con- 
tinue at 826 and 828 Broadway. New York, as heretofore. 
The officers of the new company are N. H. Colwell, pres- 
ident; A. A. Tisdale. vice-president; F. W. Crandall, 
treasurer, and Edward S. Coe. secretary. 


new company 


bills receivable of 


Ek. L. Scorr & Co., Hardware and Farm Implements, 
Oakesdale, Wash., will establish a branch at St. 
Maries, Idaho, the building for which is now being erect- 
ed. The stock will consist of Heavy and Shelf Hard- 
ware and the store will be open for business after the 
first of the year. A department of tinning and plumbing 
will also be added. O. E. Hailey, a member of the firm of 


E. L. Scott & Co., will be in charge of the St. Maries 
branch. 





, tomatically 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Association J. E. 
Digby, McKees Rocks, secretary, held at Altoona on the 
3d inst., it was decided to hold the next annual meeting 
of the organization \ltoona on February 24, 25 and 
2G. The Logan House will be headquarters for the 
association and there the meeting will be held. <A hall 


large and commodious has been engaged for the installa- 
tion pf Hardware exhibits by manufacturers and 
bers. W. H. Goodfellow of W. H. Gor 
Hollidaysburg, is 


rangements and 


job 
xifellow’s Sons, 
‘ommittee on Ar 


chairman of the ¢ 


Exhibits, and will be pleased to respond 
to any inquiries from concerns desirous of securing space 
for displays 


ee — 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Babbitt Metals. 

The Milwaukee Tack Company, Milwaukee, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of tacks and small wire nails of all descriptions, 
has recently made an addition to its plant for the manu- 
facture of Babbitt metals. The company 
the standard grades, Nos, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
uine Babbitt metals, and is making a specialty of its own 


brand of 


1 


is now offering 
together with gen- 
Misco antifriction metal. 

Sun Mfg. Company. 

The Sun Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
added to its plate upper and 
lower deck, resting on a 10-in. white marble base; also a 
cigar 
golden oak, hand rubbed and polished. 
with a slatted rack and a 
fronts and ends, and full length clear 
in the rear. It is set on metal legs of copper, oxidized 
with the The 
added new lengths to its lines of candy cases, floor cases, 


line a glass showcase with 
case with wood work of solid white oak, polished 
This is provided 
pan, with glass 


glass sliding doors 


moistening 


corners of same material. company has 
display counters and cashier desks. 


a 
Handy Automatic Stock Fountain. 


The Novelty Iron Works, Sterling, Ill., has perfected a 
watering herewith illustrated, which be- 
sides being automatic in its action is said to be exceed- 
The pan is of cast iron and is 
divided into two compartments by the cast iron case which 
incloses and protects the brass ball float. The latter is au- 
shut off the 


stock fountain, 


ingly strong and durable. 


adjusted by a thumbscrew to 





IIandy Automatic Stock Fountain, 

water at any desired hight in the pan. The flow of water 
is regulated by a valve located in the connecting elbow in- 
side the tank, to the attached. This 
valve consists of a soft rubber button, which sets closely in 
a brass valve seat, making a water tight fit. Should the 
valve wear out it can be inexpensively replaced without 
A strainer 
attached to the top of the elbow excludes any trash that 
might otherwise interfere with the operation of the valve 
The fountain may be attached to a tank, barrel or pipe 
and is always ready for use. 


which fountain is 


the aid of tools by screwing on a new button. 
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Superior Ball Bearing Washer. 

The Superior ball bearing washer made by the Superior 
Mfg. Company, Sterling, Ill., and herewith illustrated, is 
referred to as being especially strong in its construction 
and easily operated. The tub is made of Louisiana red 
cypress or white cedar, as may be preferred. It is 
mounted on a stand made of steel tubing, the legs of 
which are rigidly supported by malleable iron braces. 
The tub rests on three malleable iron arms, with a center 
pin bearing in the top of the stand. The upper end of the 
center pin is fitted with a cone which rests directly upon 
12 steel balls forming the bearing upon which the tub 
revolves. Another feature designed to assist in oscillating 
the tub is noted in three oil tempered steel springs at- 
tached to the tub support to catch the tub at the end of 


ae 


Superior Ball Bearing Washer. 


travel and by recoil give it an impetus in the opposite 
direction. The tub is extra large, has three hoops, and is 
corrugated inside like a washboard. Twelve rubbing slats 
are fastened to the bottom, and the rubbing disk carries 
a corresponding number similarly arranged. This disk 
rests automatically on top of the clothes and does not 
move as the tub oscillates: it is also free from pegs that 
might catch and tear fabrics. A wringer attachment is 
provided, made of two well braced tubular steel posts. 
Upon the upper ends of these arms is clamped a malleable 
iron cross bar carrying two arms for the support of the 
wringer. These arms are hinged and lock automatically, 
thus permitting the wringer to be tilted forward and held 
over the tub, so that the suds and water will drip into it. 
It is stated that the machine is so constructed that no 
metal parts come in contact with the clothes 


—___+-o—___ 
Richards-Rose Perpetual Miter Box. 
The accompanying illustration is of a miter box made 


of thoroughly seasoned hard maple, with saw guides 
which can be easily removed when worn out and replaced 
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Richards-Rose Perpetual Miter Boz. 


with new ones, making the box as good as new at little 
expense. Guides can be raised to cut boards up to 8 in. 
wide, and special guides for wider boards are furnished 
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on application. Extra guide boards can be purchased to 
replace old ones. The boxes are offered by the Richards 
Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 

cl aicail li Miiac 


Manual Training Bench. 


The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., is adding to 
its hardware specialties a line of manual training goods. 
The company states that the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of manual training schools amply justifies special 


Wilcor Manual Training Bench. 


attention to their requirements in the way of equipment. 
The bench here illustrated is one of the features of the 
company’s line. It is made of selected kiln dried maple, 
and is offered in one size only, 32 in high, 48 in. long on 
top and 21 in. wide. The width of the back shelf is 7 in. 
The bench is furnished in oil finish. It is fitted with head 
and tail vises of the Wilcox rapid acting pattern, or with 
either, as wanted, these vises being also the product of 
the company. The company states that the bench is very 
easily assembled. It is shipped knocked down and crated, 
the weight with one vise being 116 lb. and with two vises 
146 Ib. 


—__—-_—-_ ~~ 


The Ideal Micrometer Sight Adjuster. 


The micrometer adjuster, for the 1901 peep sight used 
on the .30-40 U. S. Krag rifle. illustrated herewith, is put 
on the market by the Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, 
Conn. This is a vest pocket implement, shown full size, and 
is designed to set the sight accurately. One degree on the 
gauge represents a change in elevation of the shot at the 
target, of 1 in. for every 100 yd. shooting distance. Thus, 
if a man was shooting 800 yd. and he lowered the sight 
with the gauge 1 degree, the bullet would strike the target 
8 in. lower than the previous shot. In use the micrometer 


POmcogyp =} 





The Ideal Micrometer Sight Adjuster. 


is placed between the graduated sides of the sight, with 
the head of the screw stem B B resting on the top of 
the cross bar of the sight. The latter is then raised until 
the knurled check nut C brings up against the cross piece 
at the top of the sight. After the sight cross bar is fast- 
ened with its knurled screw the gauge is removed. To 
set the gauge to any desired mark, such as 50 degrees, 
for example, the knurled check nut C is loosened and the 
sleeve A is turned until the beveled edge at the zero mark 
cuts the figure 5 on the stem B B, when it is fastened with 
the check nut C. To set at 55 degrees the beveled edge at 
zero will be half way between the figures 5 and 6 on the 
stem B B, &c. 
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The Pyko Grinder. 





The Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H., has added to its 
line of sharpening stones, &c., the grinder here shown 
It is designed to serve all users of tools and cutlery, in- 
cluding carpenters, tinners, plumbers, butchers, farmers, 
chefs, barbers, housekeepers, &c. The machine measures 
9 in. from the top of the grinding wheel to the bottom of 
the set screw, and 6% in. wide from the end of the arbor 
to. the outer point of the handle. The Pike corundum 
grinding wheel, which has a diameter of 4 in., is 1 in. 
wide. The machine is described as being simple, durable 
and easy running. There is a chain gearing which affords 
a steady and equal distribution of driving power, besides 





The Pyko Grinder. 


minimizing the chance of breakage in the castings. An 
improved adjustment admits of tightening the chain by 
setting the géar wheel farther from the wheel arbor by 
simply turning a set screw and adjusting the gear wheel 
as desired. The clamping device will fit anything up to 
a thickness of 2 in., and, it is claimed, will not work loose, 
even when a high rate of speed is maintained. The device 
for attaching the grinding wheel is simple, so that a new 
wheel can readily be adjusted at any time without neces- 
sitating the use of an extra shaft or center. The grinders 
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Gardener’s Friend Hand Cultivator. 





The improved hand cultivator shown in the acecompany- 
ing illustrations represents a made by the Ulrich 
Mfg. Company, Rock Falls, IIL, especially for garden use. 
It is equipped with three shovels, the center of which is 


tool 





Fig. 1. 
General Cultivation. 


Cultivator as Used for Fig. 2.—Oultivator 


Blade 


with Center 
Reversed 


adjustable to several 
tirely if 


positions, or may be 
it is desired to use but two blades. By loosening 
the holding screw the center shovel may be turned point 
upward, as in Fig. 2, reversing 
Fig. 1, making a convenient tool for marking seed rows. 
Then, by reversing the cultivator, the two shovels can be 
used for covering the seeds. Fig. 4 shows the cultivator 
with the center blade removed and shields substituted to 


removed en 


its position as shown in 





Fig. 38.—Oultivator with Center Fig. 4.—Cultivator with Shield 
Blade Removed. for the Protection of Small 
Plants. 


form a protection for the cultivation of small plants, The 
shovels are 134 x 4% in., the outside edges being sharp- 
ened, so that weeds may be readily cut with them. The 
tool is provided with a handle 4% ft. long, and weighs 
complete 3% Ib. The cultivators are regularly crated in 
half dozen lots, the shipping weight being 45 Ib. per dozen. 
Odd tools, however, are furnished when desired. 


























































cimmieadiian 
are finished in green enamel and packed one each in a 
telescope box. The weight of one machine is 4 Ib. 2 0z.; M. Crosswhite, Parker, Kan., has sold his Hardware 
shipping weight, 75 Ib. per case of one dozen. store to S..A. Lathen. 
Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscelianeous— i tials 
. Barytes : e Ultramarine.......... Black, Ivory... 
table Oils— #@ gal White, Foreign...... # ton $18.50@20.50 ene. Lamp, oa 
Linseed, State and Western, Amer, floated........ # ton 19.00@20.00 Green, Chrome....... Blue, Celestial 
WINNT ds saissteseksseressesccess 12 @43 Off COLOF....-.seeeees P ton 13,00@16.50 | Green’ Paris....... SE Ss 
City, Boiled .. 45 46 Chalk, in bulk,....... #P ton 3.0@ 3.5 Sienna, Raw... Blue, Prussian 7 33 
City, Raw..... 44 (45 In DbIs......000s-. B 100 -@ .35| Sienna, Burnt........ Blue, Ultramarine.............. 34@15 
Raw, Calcutta, 70 @.. China Clay, Imported.#? ton 11.00@17.50 Umber. Raw.. em Brown, Spanish.............s«.- (a 1 
Lard naire Prime, Winter ote Ore Cobalt, Oxide......... #@ 100 Th 2,50@ 2.60 | Umber: Burnt....-.cececceeeeeeee CUNEO, 9INOy Gb cdececcccsecces $3. 10(@3. 2 
eee Tota chigsses cs 122.53 @56 Whiting, Commercial. # 100 “ae 52 i Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 34%@ 5 
BG. Lieses Serco hee jenenase 49 @52 Gilders ....sseseeeees #100 Th .55@ .65 White Lead, Zine, é&c.— Green, Chrome. pure.......... WW @s 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mill,27%4@29 Ex, Gilders.........8 10D .60@ .& . 1 10% | Lead: Red, bbis., % bbis., kegs. @ 7% 
Summer Yellow, prime...... 38%(@39 Putty, Commercial-—y 100 Lead, English white, in Oil. .10%@10% | Litharge, bbls., % bbls, kegs. @7% 
Summer White,.......-.seeee eee “@42 In bladders......... $1.70 @1,85 Leed, ——— White: | Oil @ Ocher, American....... o@ t ton 8 50@16.00 
Yellow WiAnter......cccccccceces (as In bbls, or tubs... 1.20 @1.45 — thy aoe 700 tb.’ In Oil., A ri ——_ in Golden.. 2%@ 3% 
Sperm, Crude..... ..59 @60 | In 1 & to 5 m car 2.65 @2.% ots less than » n Un.. @! French ‘Kei 
Natural Winter... 71 @74 In 12% to 50 fh cans....... 150 @1.90 — sada 'to keg" price. tin e % Foreign Golden. 
a . Tinte 7 7 5 eben ails, e ) Be sanne oe 7 ange } 
Bleached ca - aaa 74 a 6 Spirits Turpentine # gal. gin White, in oil, 2% b tin Orange Mineral, 
sleached inter, Extra..... ed In. Of]  DDIs....cccrccccsccccess 48 @A8% pails, add to keg price...... .. @1 aa ee 
Tallow, Prime......++++eeseeeeeet “ 9 = In machine bblIs......-..++se+e+- 4844@A9 Lead, Wie. in, ofl. i to 5 bb one oe aM ntsnes sinaeasivesneenes 
Thc Cc es eoedd (Ay ass’ e tins, a © keg price .. é mF, Aecanses esecerasaesese ‘ 
ee Wisi 6 OS Cc a 12 Vals — oa oven 4 Foe an OY tor ay Indian, English........... ;"o $1 
ioe dinn J inte 5 PADINEE geccececcccvevees eececeess tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for EURGTIGER . cocccecccccoscceccecs @ 
ee ra inter......52 (@54 Common Bone.......-sesssees --» 74@9 cash if paid in 15 days from date of Ned, Turkey, EngXsh. 4 @10 
Menhaden Brown, Strained...41 @42 Extra White..... se ssesseseeseees 18 @24 yproice for = 7. ae and jon Red, Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 
"Ti Eee ee 41 @42 % for cash if paid in ays trom | Red, Venetian, Amer. # 160 th $0.50@ 
Siles . @. date of oe ee | 2 = = i ia Db $Linctl.60 
Southern .... 222.98, @. 7 s. net. as Italiar Pu 
( A mn, Gry..... eesecese 5%@ 5 i a, ulian, irnt and 
Cnet, Cae BE oe Tee ee ca, ay. -.om| Tana hie: teeta 4 8 
ees ‘x Antwerp, Re aOR, « GRR ccccconds ilian, Raw wdered..... i 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.......++- ais . Seal ( American, Raw 1%@ 2 
lew land 44 @46 Antwerp, Green Seal, 7 d rican, Raw.......... wo 2 
ne — seeepssees (a 16 Gum Shellac— ¥D Paris, "Ried Seal, dry...... Ame ri an B turnt ar d he Ww ‘a. 1% a2 
i @ 6% ‘ a3 Paris. Green Seal, dry 1 | Tale, Frepch........... ton $18.00@25.00 
Baponited. e peseviceiiet 15 aso. Bleached, Commercial.......... » ql Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: American .......... 9 ton 15.00@ 25.00 
live, Yellov sosceeenscees settee GSB Bone Diry..cccceccccvcecceecseeess @ Green Seal: Terra Alba, French..¥ 100 th .90@ 1.90 
Ne satsfoot, Prime..... teeters 64a@ 6% Button -cccccsececeeceerceseeees 40 es Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13% @13% aA. "39 100 “Boa 1.00 
Palm, Lagos......seseseees Diamond I.......+++. gesecccesacd 51 @52 Lots of less than 1 ton......1: 37 American ..9 106%, No.1, .75@ 
Mineral Oils— Fine Crgnee.. 7 Zinc, seal? French, in Poppy Oil: America: ..9100 1 No.2? ‘ena 
: ae ee ot : «, | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow..2 @ 3, 
Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold v G Re Meri xa cgnenss saveccesempunnd 25 Lots of 1 ton and over......11%@12% | Turkey, Raw and Powd red.. 24@ 3h 
an ity. i5 cold test........ iswals Ka C aeneenls. Lots of less than 1 ton......12%@12% Burnt, American. cccccece 144 3 
29 gravity, co + ass Dd bediigh (-Foxsees+-cnuspenneaes 7. Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts se cai a 
Summer... eg aeee ss aeeee oma SE eo. corcoporoa 7 to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed | y.jjnw Chrome Pure 12 @it 
Cutinder,, Nit peer 18 *@i9 ¥, Oo race grades. 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls., 4% Vermili American Lead 7 @B 
ark, eTed.....+++++++: eRe eT Wo Be Di pecccccccccsccnsoscaceced Onick Oe ae 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp. gravity. 14et Colors in Oil— 8D gee Bat Oi a” ricer NIK. oe o2v4s oes = 
- 9 rarity Sot ected ..-11 @11% | Black, Lampblack........... +o 12 4 Black Drop, American..........3%@ 8 tlish, Imported......... 65 @70 
eM ON Se Nae icormarsesnes 13%4@14 | Blue, Chinese,..........0000+ ae Black Drop, English............5 @5 Chinese seeeeeseseereressecess $0, 90@1, 00 
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urrent Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which 


are 


made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 


from manufacturers 


or jobbers. 


Very small 


whether 
orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


relate to goods of 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 


particular manufactur- 
They usually 
lower prices being 


obtainabJe by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Pricer,.— 
means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 


A range of prices is indicated by 
33% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 38% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON 
gives 
thus serves as 
Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists. 


Lists 


AGE DIRECTORY, 
a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


issued May, 1907, which 


Hardware and 


—*The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





a Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic......... 33% % 


North 5 ; 
Zimmerman's—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Sou? BORG <.>vccccedesccvesecse coeeee DOK 
Taplin’s Perfection... ..........s000++030% 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anti— Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton 
Rattlers, @ doz. — Nos, 1, 
$0.60; 4, $1.00; 9, $0.50. 
Fernald Quick Shifter, # doz. 
BRIG ncosoroccescovecesvscsos $2.00@ $3.00 
Anvils—American— 


OE eee #b G@&e¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought......... 92@9% ¢ 
ES a re # b 942@IK¢ 


Imported— 


Peter Wright & Sons, #@ Bb, 84 to 349 
th, 11¢; 350 to 600 Ih, like. 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., §18.00........ 15&18% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, éc. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
i.avangston Nail Co.........seccees- 33% % 

Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur...... 75 @80% 
J nnings’ Patn., Bright od 10amy 


Anti- 


75s 2, 


Black Lip or Blued. . .65@6séd 7, 
Boring Mach. Augers. —soke ee 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... yoe10% 
vord’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40457, 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con- 
MEW: cnc cnebhincdkassBenekusebuannonstid > 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits......... 00D 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

No, 10 ext. 


lip, R. ‘Jennings’ itt 


° 
¥ 


No, 30, R, Jennings’ list... ,..... 50% 
Russell Jennings’............. B&10K2% % 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits...........++- 167 
Maybew’s Countersink Bits........ 2145S 
Pugh’s Black...........ccccceee ovcces 2.90% 
Pugh’s conning ee 36%, 
Snell’s Auger Bits.............++- ++ 60%, 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60%, 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... %o 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............ 50% 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits...... eoccces 50% 

Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, ® doz. §26: 
No. 2, Dapehebaaeekeeaaphsinptn 60410 % 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern........ 663345 % 
C. E, Jdeauings & Co., Steer’s — -3% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
SIZE, $26.00. ....0+2--eeeeeeeeeeeees 60&10% 
Swan 5 5 we berinakh abn kinda neta OZ 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Dbile. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 





German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 

$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 

Bonney Pat., per doz. .$6.50@7.00 
BERBER sonccscctccsccuse eecese. seces 2& 107. 
CRONEEE .ccccensensnovsenscene” *onseee : 

Ship Augers ane Bits— 
Se eee = 60%, 
ace cece voces es S3% MSY 

o. E. Jennings & Ce.: 

TIL S . nciakisnesesncatenaian 6% 
w SEROET .cccocseccens B4aT% 
NE. neanussvsaeenen eoccece oncocsecedy 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 


Awis— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........gr0. $2.716@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@6é¢ 
Unhandied, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@3h¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
Single Bit, base eostghte: Per doz. 
First Quality.. . $5.75@5.00 
Second Quality... ...$5.25@4.50 


Louble Bit, base etn: 


First Quality oceee 
Second Quality. 


Axle Grease— 


00@7.50 


cove “$6506.75 


See Grease, Agle 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .444@5 ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .4%4@5%¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose... .3%@4%4¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style.44@s ¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar....... ho@i ¢ 
liaif l’atent 

Nos. 7, 8 11 and 22. .65@65£10% 

Nos. 13 to 1§...+..+:. 6965 10% 

Woe. 2500 8s s2censs W@MWEL 

Nos. 19 to 22....2-4% WOM 10% 


Boxes, Axl 


e- 


Common and Concord, not turned 





lb., 5>@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 6@7¢ 
Half Patent........ .lb., Pa@i0¢ 
Bai Fishing— 
Hend $ 
endryx: % 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list........ caunsegoneseee 
PUlMAD ccocccccccccccccececcee saioaen? 
Spring— 
Spring Balances. ..... .50410@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Balances,.......... 40@410& 10°, 
Circular Balances............-.. 50&10° y 
Large Dial... .cccccccesccsescecccccecs 30% 


Barb Wire—See Wire. Barb. 


Bars— 


Crow— 


Steel Orowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 


per Ib., 


Ne. 10 Ideal, 
Beams, Scale— 


—@2} a2’ %¢ 
Towel 
Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.8 


Ee NN a is 'n' a4 % a a 

Chattillon’s No. L....c.cceccccesecees 30% 

Chattillon’s No. 2.......-.e.00+ escses 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 


No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. ae; i. 


Tinned 


No. 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. i: sia 


Tinned 


No, 10 Wire Tinned...... 


Beaters, Egg—- 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, per doz., 


No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 


No. A, Jap’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
$1.85; No. 6, Jap’ d, $1.65, 
Lyon, Jap’d, per doz., No. 


Taplin “Mfg. Co. : 
Im ty he er, 
$4.00 N 75 No, 


No. * 102, Tin'd, $8.50; 
Hotel, $15.00; 
Tin’d, $17.00; No. 
$8.50; No, 202, 
$9.50; No. 
doz., $25.00. 


per gro. 
$6.50; 


No. 60, 


No 


No. 152, 


Txcner & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 


T. 4 6. 
Bellows— 


, $7.00; 


“Hotel 


200, Tumbler, 
Tumbler Tin’d, 
300, Mammoth, 


per 


Blackamith, piandens LAat. 


Split Leather... 
Grain Leather.... 


Hand— \s 

Inch.. 6 9 #0 |\8 
Doz. $5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50| 2 
Molders— x 

Inch.. 10 12 1} 16 > 
Doz. .$7.50 9.06 12.00 15.00) 2 

Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary Goods.. .7545@75&10485% 


High grade. 
Jersey 


.604 1065 % 


ee ee beevisionel $6.50 


. -50@50k 08 


TE CP ocacccnccverccsuscesnsseesasen 50 


Door— 
Home, R, & E. Mfg. Co.’s 








Hand— 
Polished, Brass...... 50@50€10% 
Wiese SGORl . <scuen su 50 @50E5 7, 
Nickel Plated - 50 
ee ee eT yrr. 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells 33'%4@39, 
Miscellaneous— 


Farm Bells.........lb., 24@2¢ 
Church and School... .60@60é5% 


Belting— Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .6045% 
Regular Short Lap... .60&10€5% 


Expansion— 

Richasds Mig, Co. .ccsccscescscees 508 1 
Plow and Stove— 
6545 @—% 
. « 8) @8IE5, 


Tire— 


Common Iron........ ooue ee 
Norway Iron.... oe AZ 
American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 m, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, "84. tang 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, '99 0 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
list Oct, 16 


OE sis etn Aion en 2 1065 % Eagle Puta ist Oct. 1, Saas 
eee OE ere 75% Eclipse, list’ Dec. 28, ’99:........ - 
Cut Leather Lacing...... 40410 % Russell, (Burdsall & ‘weed Bolt" i 
Leather Lacing Sides, per eq. ft. Nut 
2514¢ moter “ist Dec. BB, "Worcccccesses 80% 
a Norway Phila., list Oct., "84..... 80% 
Rubber— MER st cates ssatvadessereaaas is 0es5 82% % 
ricult rade).... Shelton Co.: 
49 stenliactaiailies 006) aiidsy Tiger Brand, list Dec, 2, '9..... 80% 
Common Standard... .270@70«10% | ,; ee ihe Cie ae On, Ree. Sees 
Standard ........ v + » W@MES ; WIN 6s isn cstivestpeneeoandoe 72%%% 
PE ais ntee ven owe 6045 C@60E 10%, | 
High Grade. ....» - -6065@60410° Borers, Bung— 
Bench Stops— Bore ~ Bung,R ‘ing, — —— : 
See Stops, Bench Per doz. Be 5 re 80 5.60 6. 0 8.00 
Benders and Upsetters, a settee eeeteeee aa gs 
: WBewcceseseseses 7) , 
Tire— Wuterprise Mfg. Co ., 9. $1.25; No 
Green River Tine Benders and Up. 15; No. 3, $2.50 each Rete Bx 
BELLETS «10... ceeccencccccccccceeacceeee Boxes, Mitre— 
Bicycle Goate~ C, E, Jennings & Co............... 2% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
Chain, Parts, Spokes...........++- fe OO errr 15&10° 
Tubes cccccccccccccccccocceccccccescesOh | Perfection ..ccccccccccccccccccscccccee 40” 
BORVEF oc cccccccecccccccsecceccocevccses 45 
Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drils,|  2r#ces— 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. cone Som, Ametees 
ae Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60%, 
Blocks— Tackle Fray’s No. 10 to 120, 81 to 123. 207 to 
Com “ Wooden.. os0cc cde CG, B Jennings & Co... ean? 
B. & B. Co. . » ecccccccccccce lo 
° RR 60% 
poston rood boat, 50% 5 Eclipse Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat... -50% 
tee 5%; Hollow Steel, 50&10 Mil Fal 1 g 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metal Millers Falls Drill Braces. 25&10 


Snatch, 50%; Tarbox ‘New Style | P-» S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. .60&10% 
steel, 50&10°; Wire Rope Snatch, Brackets— 

Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and Wrought Steel..... 70k 10@75410 % 
ENE. 5ciceestcnparthastinseehweeusee , | Bradley Metal Clasp. .80&10@80&10&5 
See also Machines, Hoisting. rriffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10 

iviftin’s Folding Brackets........ 70&10° 
Boards, Stove— Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
Paper and Wood Lined..... 40% DNMMES  ctinciacksawiesirea? # doz. $1.50 
Embossed ....+++...+0+++++30% Bright Wire Goods— 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co.......... 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.- 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 


+ ere eeee OHGS 


3% X 6 and smaller. .70€5@ c 

Larger and longer..... 650—% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80a@—%, 
Or MRS ake 054 6 oo 9 65450 — 


Machine (Cut Thread): 
3 X 4 and smaller .7%0274@—Y, 


9 


See Wire and Wire Gooda. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75& 20°, 
a 76%.. 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart..10 2 
Water, Reg. ..25.35 28.00 82.00 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 $8.00 52.00 
Fire, Rd. Btm.$2.00 34.65 38.65 
Wee kane ages 57.85 $1.85 $5.85 


Bull Rings—See Ringe, Bul! 
Butts— Brass— 


045% 


Larger and longer.. .65&454@—Y, Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,°06.55 % 
Door and Shutter— Cast Brase, Tiebout’s........cccccces 40% 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, Fast Joint, Broad.” qe.9a50 
ee tu Knob: g | Fast Joint, Narrow. . 0d 10050% 
ag ne a 4s 60.80 i roms. dense nanene 
Cast grea Spring “oe wre: Mayer's Hinges... .. vas WANES 
oe apasen dt 9 8 ‘ae a fe - Parliament Butts....... OATES 
Cast Ir on Chain,Flat Japanned : Ww nee Steel-— 
eee . wT 
Per dos... $1.00 140 165| Tdoht Narrow, Light Re- 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., versible .......+... TOES Y 
Brass Knobs: Reversible and Broad. .%0&5 
Inch Seere sa 8 10 Loose Joint, Nerrow, Light @ 
Per® doz.........80.75 95 1.95) ,, Inside Blind, &c...... 7%) 5 
Wrought Barrel Japd.80@80«10% Back Itaps, Table Chest.65% \ 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60£10 ; _ Japanned., 5 
BE (paces es wdina@rod nang Light Narrow, Loose Pin, 5 
Shutter  50k5@50k1085% : . JOES& | & 
Rquare Neck........ 750754109 Light Narrow, Ball Tip. .60% | 
Square ........ ‘Ted Y NE dub nien giaee La p9k5Y 
Ives’ Patent Door................s00- Steeple Tinped......... 70% 
Ives’ Wrought Metal..............02+ a Ball Tipped. .......000. 7 


2, 
50 7 
B. 
41 
( 
( 
“| 4 























December I 


Cases, Bird — 


15%; 200, 300, 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


1 prong, per Ib., 
, 1 prong, per 
¢; Sharp, 442@54¢ 


Burke's, Blunt ,4@4% ¢ 
; Sharp, 42@is ¢ 


Can Openers— 
sec Openers, Can, 
Caps, Percussion— 


per M 34@Si¢ 
per M 40@42¢ 
per M 48@50¢ 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, 
Primer Shells and Bullets. 15410 
111 other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 
Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, ¢ 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 


22 cal, Rim, $1.50 


: ener = 90 
Round Ball.. 


. Caps, Con. 


Central F ire 
Jarget and Sporting Rifle. 
P rimed and Bullets. 154108 


Casters— 


Philadelphia 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, 
Chain, Proof Coil— 
imerican Coil, Se a16 oe: 


e 4.1 
, deduct 25¢. 


V0L5 @ 70E10% 
5. COE 10410 COE 104k 1045 a 
50E10 @ 5041065 % 
Halter— 


list July 24, ‘97 
Covert Mfg. Co, 
Cow Ties— 
See Jlulters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
, Western Standard: 
4—6-8, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
-—6§-2, Straight, wi 
64y—8-2, Straiyht, 


ring . $29.00 
with ring . $32.00 
, with ring . $37.00 
ver pair for 
per pair for 
- 1, 3c ; No. 0, 4c to price ‘of 


NOTE.—Add 2c 
Twist Traces ; 
vn X. Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
- Vk 1VG 60k 1045 7, 
Miscellaneous— 
, list July 10, ’98: 
60. 


P eg Gnem. ° 


"Dog and Ke onnel | 


and Kennel ” 
15@ 


seathas camenguaevaes 70% 
Jointed Chain 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Community: 
Steel Chain 


Universal Dbi 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


t 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ 
Carpenters’ re 
Carpenters’ White. . .4 


Checks, Door— 





THE 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
toys’ Chests, with Tools..........{ 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools 





Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .25 ; 
Farmers’, Carpenters,” etc., Chests, 
WE Stra csccbececut¥ehwaneen 20% 
Machinists and Pipe Fitters’ 
Se cccduncdvedeccssus 45%, 
BOE. TGR ks ciccesevensceccccsy 15 
C. KE. Jennings & Co.'s Mac hiniats 
Ge CHINE io ciicwcvecacsen eee 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Stundard List....... Vé10a . 
wuck Brus : Wy 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co 
Socket Firmer No, 10 2&7 % 
Socket Framing No. 15 . 2&7 le 
Swan's . 6635(@70 % 
L. & 1. J. White Co 30@30&5 % 
Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers......: 80£5 @35% 
ae k Bros. oe esavendes 30% 
K. Jennings a Co. Nos. 191 “181. .25% 4 
L. B FT. J. WES OO... cccccdeces &5°? 
Cold— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality . 1S@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11@18¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks................ 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40% 
Beach D’at., each §$8.UU sand 











RIED cccdanenesseksenscuecensecercesnsde 5, 
Llacksmiths’ ......... a 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.. mm }4 
l’ratt’s Positive Drive................ 25 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks.. 
Universal, Reversible Jaws 3D 
Combination, Reversible Jaws 35 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 45 Skinner Pat., 
2%; Positive Drive..............40% 
Planer Chucks........c.cscccceree 20% 
Face Plate Jaws... oaenneula 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Se ce, 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1,, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21 cenneneae 
Seroll Combination, Nos, 83 and 
ae wececensseewe douse ‘ = 
Geared Scroll. Nos. 33, 34 a1 d: . 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 3 318 BY 
Independent Steel, No. 64 .25% 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 104 icbuscaxthsokawaoncue 
ee GINO MENU. cvcccccncdseucnsc 25% 


Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40 





SIMVONDEE, “TEQh, Cesc svecxcscesvensacng 35 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, “Nos 28, 30, 
i Se) Mienancavcnasesnaek hens 35% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
Ee qesdlesdeauadeniantuaneiavsinantes 30% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 
CR CR an cinrensanvarwanvates 50% 
Little Gisnt Auxiliary Drill......50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill..50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50% 
CUNEATE cncdaccaconsascoedasasan 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’........ NORES) 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & 
CID, cdavensdgansevoctesvesecccewssel 
Resly, Parallel 





Myers’ Hay Rack auteel 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn......65 
Wood Workers, Hammers’ 40&10% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. 
Star Shank. All Steel 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25 


Cleavers, Butchers'— 


Foster Bros.. 
| gt R, 


# doz. $4.05 net 
# doz. $3.24 net 


Plumb -<cecceccesceseees 
& I, J. White Co.. 


Clippers, Horse 
Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 

1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 

20th Century Horse, each. .$5.00 

Lightning Belt Horse, each .$15.00 

Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 





Stewart's Enclosed Gear x 
Horse, each.. $6. g 
Stewart's Patent ‘Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machire, No. 8, each. .$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list July 1, ’05, 


8IL80E 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Tlardiare liat: 


Plain Bibbs, Glohe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Rottling, 
Oe acacia a wun one — ¥ 


Compression 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens . 
Be PO Uchc ibhtietcbnhiaicceeutiniiaemsed , 
Le: ither, Walter B. Stevens & Son's 

4 


list ¥ 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Gooda...... V0 10@75% 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior Dividers..................60% 
Lodi Dividers......... 70&10° 





IRON 


AGE 1739 


Conductor Pipe,— 


Slaw and Kraut 
L. UC. L. to Dealers: Ilenry Di & Sons 
Galvanized Slaw and Kraut Cutters 3 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. Corn Graters 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. | J..M. Mast Mtg. ¢ 
Eastern: Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife # doz. $3.00 
om 5081 2 Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
Seaeas 2/0 ‘ Grater # doz. $4.00 
FO0bS 15 ho 4 
Western and Southern: | Penaese 
65410 5k 21, pod All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $5 2584 50 
Ro. Weatern Kuterprise — ' ea 30 
6545 ies We2! National, ® doz., No. 1, $21 No 2. 
? Gee ddawtacenccqcuwdceneade 40°, 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs, 


Eitan: Post Hole, &c.— 
Coolers, Water— 


Disston's: 
L. & G. Mfg. Co.: Rapid, # doz., $24.00 2 
Gal 2 3 4 6 8 Samson, ®# doz., $34.00 23 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 Iwan's Imp'ved Post Hole A rer. .40 


Galvanized, Lined, side handles, Vaugban Pattern Post Hole Auvers 
Gal... 2 4 t 8 Yd -. $7.00 
Each .. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 Perfection Post Bole Digger i 
White Enameled . 10 EL, steavaneudaerdanseas . $8.75 
Agate Lined 10 Split Handle lout Hole Dig 
# doz... $7.75 
Coopers’ Tools— Hercules Pattern, #® doz $10.00 
See 7'0uls, Coopers’. Kohiler’s, # doz Universal, $15.00 
Little Giant $12.00; Hercules 
Coppers’ Soldering— $10.00; | Invincible, $9.00; Rival 
$8.50; Pioneer $7.50 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pal Never-Break Post Hole Diggers ¢ 
and heavier, 2,00 27¢; lighter | Wigs ME aceneticeccwnuens 60 
than 3 lb. to pair......2 26 29¢ 
, I Dividers —See Compasses 
Cord— oa Drawing Knives 
a a SPreeeereee lb. 35¢ : . ‘9 . 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 See Knives, Drawing. 


to 12, 23¢; No. 7, 2344¢; No. 6, 


Dressers, Emery Wheel 





24la¢. In lots of 12 doz or 
over, | cont less per pound. Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers 35 
Cable Laid Italian, ib., No. 18..387¢ | Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 35 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, &2¢ a‘ 
Common India...... lb., Maile Drills and Drill Stocks- 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ ted. 18@20¢ slacksmiths’ Common Drilling 
Patent Basle. oc. cccess lb. . .80¢ Muchines $1.50@$1.75 
Cable Laid Russiad...... lb. ..21¢ | Mreast, Millers Falls low | 
india Hemp, Br'd’d.....lb...21¢ | Breast, P., 8S. & W 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. Bathe ——— a Drills .50&1 oat ba 
Patent India, Twisted...ib.. .27¢ | jigs Pulls Automatic Drills.SS'adly 
be arl Br u ded, cotton _N 6. # Ib, Ratchet, Parker's a ms . 40 
4e¢; 0. 7, 2642¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ | Ratchet, Weston's 40) 
Edaystone, Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im 
26 ¢ ; 6o¢; 6, Wee. EE Buaccegdvaccquenduceeeswes 40% 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, ? Ratchet, No, O12..........+0. ; 40 
aR Sunsdneteuunsdddeeenduces V9bu ¢ Ratchet, Celebrated 410 
Wire Sash Cord................+.-- i SO Sen H. O Oe 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ Whitney's Hand Drill, No. 1, $iu.w; 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00... Shy 
Braided, ¥ tb., Drab Cotton, ] 
b¢ ; talian emp, ¢@ : ; 
50¢ ; Linen, 65¢ ; White Cot- | Twist Drills 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord. «+ 0 2 : 
weentielatnen™ White....® ib 08 - ee Pee - 6048 108 10@I0% 
Massachusetts, Drab # Ib H¢ aper and Straight Shank 


Phoenix, White, Nos. 60E 10 60E 1045 %, 
Silver Lake, per lb.: 
A, Drab, 4¢; A, 
Drab, 40¢; B 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; 


8 to 12, 27¢; 


White, 40¢; 
White, 35¢; 
Linen... .574%¢ 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@iv¢ 





‘ > Cc Balsey's Screw Holder and Driver, # 
See aleo Chain and Ribbon doz., 2%-in., $6; 4in.. $7.50: ri he 
eran Css. OD. Ti gitennnncersncanaccsccccvscoancencaened % 
List July 10, 1906........ Wa—% Rack Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits +++ 30 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord Fete! seerecesasecccorarevececees and 
Id fist. 85410 ee - inn dneniaedasiuasens -.10% 
a a hi ‘ray's Hol. H'die Sets, No , 50 
“a & Stanton Co, Wire |} aan Ford's Brace Screw Drivers 10 
MER . nokdecneeseveceeodeneesedeces 85&10'4 Gay's Double Action Ratchet 
Cradlies— Goodell’s Auto................. 65@65&10 
Grain p0k 12%, % + pal 8 2 ack Handle 10 
ceoeececcccocs . fo ayhew's Monarch........ ee 
Crayons— ane : alls os z a “= 25K 10 
Millers ills) Nos 4 4 15&10 
White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 Smith & Hemenway Co. Never 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but turn, 66% Elmora, 60 Star, 
slower prices made by jobbers rae 30K 10 
elnicker’s Lumber # gro —_" . on 
White and Purpie, Indelible....$7.50| Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 40& 10 
en $6.50; Black $4.00 
siant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in E 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel ave Trough, Galvanized— 
SU stacaece $18 75] + : . . 
Genuine Soapstone, ‘Metal Led orkers’, res "Gat y L. ( 7 L Galranize dd 
5 in. x % in, Round, $2.50; 5 in. x falv. Charcoal Copper. 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
$2.60; 5 x 1% x $-16..............$3.00 Eastern: 
Crooks, Shepherds’— ae 606 107, 4 
' . 
Fort _ idison, per doz,, Heavy, $5.50; Central: , 
sen V5 10% 65 Pe 
Gt .-ssssecereeeeeeeesecereneceens Ww eastern and Southe rn: 
conus Bars—Ssee Bars, Crow. 5% 6085 Y jks 
Cultivators— So. Western: 
W04k10% 5k, Y bo 
Pe I ns sn nadedenenanedacns eee BOY a 10 : bE 2% 
Cutlery, Table— Perma a foneitthg Factory ship 


ments generally delivered. 





International Silver Company: . 
No. 12 M'd’'m Knives, 1847.3 doz. $3.50 See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
i Oe os cssvnseeces # doz. $3.00 - Elbows and Shoes— 
Wm. Rogers & Son.. # doz. $2.50 “re eopeents, all territories 
Cutters— Glass— Galv. Steel and Galv. C.J 
SRE Bea ENR cas isc uscbcenscae’ 40% Standard Gauge........... 80% 
MING 5..i-0 0. staatanadionsens C07 | NO. 2... .. cece cece eeee, su 
Oe MO, cuss asdcdadwadoaneies 40 MOMS 6008 bk eeRw see e ds 25% 
Woodward accel BG Us: a) mega die aad -my 
Meat and Food— CR ike ce cienseaas BE 10% 
Americar : 30° 
Nos, .... 401 462° 403° 404 405° 406” 407 Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Ex ach . & $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 Edwards Standard Blne 40&10&10% 
En norm se: — — ——— Royal Blue f 10& 10&10 
Fach ** > $5 $275 $1.50 $6 250254 meres, Dover, emo piece — 
Ne on 1 
pa > we mrceeees Emery, Turkish— 
Pie's ee 5 Bd z.3 : = 54 to ; 
Nos 9 3 : 0: 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00) Kegs ....... Ih. " ¢ me ‘M4¢ 
Hie ocecnmo ga maney | Rage cm ae ake ae 
Little Giant ® doz. 40@50 4 Keya..... Ib. 5l4¢ 6 ¢ 4 f 
Nos.. 205 ain” 919 209 2 10-1b. cana, 
$35.00 $48.99 $14.00 $72.00 $68.00 10 in case be 7¢4 @6¢@ 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz, $24.00, 10-1b. cana, lesa 
eae 410&10 than 10......0 ¢@ 0 @ # @ 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No 2. | Lese quantity. 1 @ M¢@ 8 ¢@ 
fer gree ts ea as "$15.00 $18.00 NOTF.—In lot sco 
Erterprise Beef Shavers 23@%0° of i is given. oo er eeee a 
E P B g 



















































_ THE 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
-See Squeezers, Lemon. 


atti Blind— 


ZiMMMETMAND’S ...ccccecceesceeeccce> 50&107 
Walling’S ------cccccccescesccssees 40& 10% 
Upson’s Patent,......sseseeeseeeeerees 40% | 
Cord and Weight— 
Lves and Titan...cccccceseseessceees 33% % 
Faucets— 


Cork Lined.....+.-.---50&10@60% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 
60€ 104 70 o 





Red Cedar... re 4OE10€5 7 

Petroleum .. wee cee - WEIOEIEZ 
i, & L. B. Co.: ; 
Metal Key 604107. 
Star .. 60 
West Lo ., 


freerlons ti Tin Key.. $6 
5 In Bey...«-+++- 
Vict mcs ratte 
Duplex Metal Key. 
Diamond Lock.....-- 0% 
1.X.L, Cork Lined.. 50% 
john Sommer’s Reliable Cork L ined 


john So ae rs 
John Sommer 8 
john Sommer’s Victor Mtl. 
John Sommer's 
john Sommer 8 
John Sommer s 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 26 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 
Jobn Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 40% he 
Self Measurin 
Enterprise, e doz. = bouwuent 40&10% 
Lane's, @ doz. $36.00...........- 40&10% 
National Measuring, @ doz. $36. $0aL10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. ape - Wé 10G@T5E 10 4 
Standard Brands ... kL @SOZ 
Lower Grade. . .75&1b&10 @ 80&10% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
ME eicwseeep can $3 1-3@40% 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Allith Caderurijers Approved...... 50% 
aichards Mig. 0.3 ¥ 
Universal, No. 103; Special, No 


104 cccccccccccccccccccccscccccsscess 15 
Fusible Links, No, 96............-- 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 60&10% 


Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
tens ae. ae ae Ae 


Per doz....- $3.60 3.85 4- 15 4.65 
P., S. & W. Co.....--.---- ++ 029% 
KNeadimng Hardware Co........-++++-0+. 60% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 


lowa Dig-Ez Potate pessossecgsecs 60&10% 
Tiel, Wb Faosnucescovscosocse! 60K 15&2% 7, 
Victor, Manure snnebesepbesseoaseueee 664s % 
Victor, Header...........++00- ecceseees 65% 
Champion, Bay, ee ceuenceeune 6 
Champion, CAGE... ccccsececccescces 
iocreln DERRUNIG..0000000000 sisi? 
Columbia, Hay...........+.-seee++ 60& 20 é 
Columbia, Manure..........sseeesss0ss 107% 
Columbia, Spading..........-... 70&12% 7% 
Hawkeye Wood Barley..........----- 40% 
W. & C. Potato Digger.........-- 60&10% 
Ba BEB, wscccacccsnevcencnssconsd 60 ¢20 % 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 60&10K5 % 
Dakota Header.............ceeeses 60& 20 7 
Jackson Steel Barley.......-.....- 0&2”, 
Kansas Meader.........-..0+-seecesees 65 %, 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40% 


Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.5@ 

Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Qt. 6 1 z 8 45 6 
Each ... .$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
BOM .csscee ‘ese seh $2.7: 
ia el nk eld 3.20 


Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. §.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 6.15) 


104214 % 


Piuide:tciesees and Oil— 

Stcbbins’ Pattern....... 75 @80% 
Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50410% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Marking, Mortise, &c.......50&504&10 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c..67% 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s....... .B3%4° 
Wire, Morse’s.... ‘ caste Ss 
Wire, P., 8. & W. Co.... 33%‘ 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Vumbered ussort 
ments, per gre. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $8.00; 2. $2.80 
Nptke, Metal, No. 1, $§.00: 2. $5.89 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30: 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$5.99: 2 81.40 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report 


Glasses, Level— 


IRON, AGE _ 


Chane. pany Butt Co.: 











Chapin‘Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10% UL <ccpacenchs sikehasereen’ ‘ 
a , . Oscillating 
| Glue, Liquid Fish— Big TWin........-s.sseeeeeeeeees 25° 
| Bottles or Cans, with Brush. a 7 ee Mfg. Co.: 
0 
| Elwell’ neneres BREE. ssccssscunes 
PErnre ppsnseheoannebabaps Sueeee renner ‘e NERO Wave cpancahsccucndiecctl 
Grease, Axle— Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co ‘. - 
| Common Grade. ...gro.$6.00@6.50 | yoose Axle... -.-...-..-.. rear 
| Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-) pails, ea wha ts tis 
rr 9 Se ’ ’ 
| w¢: in boxes, @ doz., 1 bb, ae Solid Axle. No. 10, $12.00 0810 
PEA EERE RRO CREE 0 Roller Bearing, No. il, $15,00 
Sims: TREE OUEL.. connccnccccscsveses 53% ci 60810 ° 
Griddles, Soapstone— Rhee gtrine- Re. My. So... 
Pike Mig. CO.++e..0.+.--+- S@33'k0% | Bun ‘Dog, $2400002000020000.-20% 
i — Lane Bros. Co.: 
ene —, Bet Bearing. ft: 
tandar 15; No 2. 
Alundum Grinding Machines, each, : New < 
= 01, $175; 1A, 2.00; 10. a Model, $2.80; New _——. 
supe Sickle Grinders, each, a? — 
Nos, 20, $5.00; 20A, $6.00; Covered 
Combined, $6.50..........cccccses ~ Special iba 
sedan Disc Grinders, each, 
BEG caccucssashboskeinerteuanesaston 30% | Lawrence Bros.: “ 
: 2 BATORED . ccccesessecdcncee:s -55&10% 
ahead CEMMMIND ns Scenevssieceds T0&T% 7, 
Pike Mfg. Co.: Clipper, No, 75........000s. -- -60 
Improved Family Grindstones, # Crown teescesscccsnccceneces 55&10% ¢ 
inch, # doz., $2.00............ 33%% Cyclone, No. TR nenunann net $6 50 | ® 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, | Tandem, No, 50.......... net $7.50 | 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% BO MONK. cosccccescccscscen 55& 10% 
Gril Ni ieee McKinney Mfg. Co.:- | § 
P Ps, ipple P Roller Bearing, Nos. 1 and 2.70% = 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% PEE Oe pe REET 60% | ° 
Hinged Hangers, King Charm.60% }3x 


H alters and Ties— 












Richards Mfg. Co.: |= 

Cow Ties. 60£5@60410% Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, ae 3 

bb ak San one 3% 

c Woe Mfe. : 20&2 Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2. 25 
— “ 2% | Roller B’r'g St’l Track No. 12.§2.20 
a. moo 90@ Roller B’r’g St’! Track No. 13,$2.50 
Cotton Rope. “6% Boller B’r'g, Nos. 39, di, 43, 
Hemp Rope.......ccccccccccccccccess 45% T0&T 2% 

Oneida Communit Hero, Adj. Track No. 19. .50&10% 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@4045 %, Adjustable Track Tandem ane 
Ama, Cow Tiss. ..cccccccsccecces 45@50% ley Track No, 16......... 50&10%, 
Niagara Coil and Halters. -45@5045 7% Seal, Steel Track No. 8...... $2.25 


Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@00& 


10&5 % Auto a+ oR No. 22.—50&5% 





7 D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 
Hammers- ho” 126 $2.25; No. 121, 
Handled Hammers— $245; 4K, tbo Pees ke sa etae 50 
Heller's Machinists’ sea 10gma100ts Satety Underwriters F. D 
hatha Tandem No, ai. 2% and $ e104 
CD RIE. ccisoncacnseskerseene 50% Pisce. Adjustable Track Ne, 
Farriers’ oe A ee 10&10&5 y POOH Ree eee eee eee ee eeeeee se 
I a oe On kwh pan Ue 50% Royal. Adjustable Track No. 
Machinists’, revised list....... i ie rere 50&10% 
DE won dsonsvoseczanvess 50&5 Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.25 
Fayette R. Plumb: Trolley B. D. No, 20......50&10% 
A, BB. Nail........... 40&2%@40&1242 % Trolley B. D. No, 24, $1.30; No 
Eng. and B, 8. oon. So Se. Bee ME atsaenesaeh $1.60 
Machinists’ Hammers. . sae 60@ J&10 Rate Bearings, Nos, 37, 38, 39, 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&742@40&12%&5 7 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2 T0&T%% 
Heavy Hammers and anti- friction, A 42; No. _ 
Sledges— sizes 2% and 3.............. 
Under 3 Ib., per Ib., 50¢.8045G@—% Bilnged Tandem No, 48... .62&57 
3 to 5 ib., per Ib., 40¢. .80¢50—% olding Door B. B. Swivel -. | 
Over 5 lb.. per ib, 50¢..... m. - Sadaksekiaentinbatvenaes tied 4 
80 10k5@— avr £ ere Shika: j 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..ib. 94@10¢ Myers’ Stayon Hangers............. 60% 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles Hangers— Garment— 
tae, Lbek, de - UE 10Q6VE 1045 % 
Hoe, Rake, éc........ ..+--40% | Pullman Trouser, ® gro., 1 pair Flat 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, &éc.: Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
Long Handles...........-40% a a: 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
D Handles........ 40% © Flat Black fn ana wi. ee: 
[he ae bee eee eae , ae Fla oat an a 
Croes~ Cut Saw Handles— 1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50; Siart 
40° Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.00; 


c hampion “a 





Coat Hangers, Folding, per gro., 


Disston’s ... e. .; oe =o s, Round 
ickele per gro 10.50 ; arment 
Mechanics Tool Handles— Hanger Loops, Round Nickeled. 
Auger, assorted. ..gro .33.00@83.50 DEIR ro ote on, ae $10.50 
DVGe At.’ s 36s gro .$1.65@$1.75 Vi 
Chisel Handies, Asa’d, per gro.: ee 8 gro. $9.60 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ Gate— 
$2.65; Hickory. ... . .$2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz 
$1.95; Hickory... .$1.60@81.75 iD. chiki shevisdemanwedeekakcah sce $4.50 


Socket Framing, Hickory, 


Joist and Timber— 


$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.80@$1.49 ee eT 38%, 


Hammer, Hatchet, éc. 
60k 10604 
Hand Saw, Varnished, 


045% Hasps— 
doz. Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10% 


80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz. .60° 


Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolt 





ed.15¢ Hatchets— 


Fore, doz. 456 5 Fore, Bolted.90¢ | Regular list, first qual. j0¢24%4.@— 
Chapin-Stenhens Co.: 

Carving Tool.............---30@30&10% Second quality......... 50é5a— 

Chise aaawe .. 60@60&10 

File and Awl......... 77°" "gq @6 0810 Heaters, Carriage— 

Saw and Plane............. 30@30& 10 ° 0 7 
Screw Driver.... ... 30@30& 10° Cart, fo. 5. ass ase. oe. CE 
M — Falls Adj. and Ratchet A, No. 3E, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50 5% 
Handles ; 9&19 : aE to ene ° 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle Clark Coal, @ dos., @0.10............. 0% 
# ero - $0. 85@$1,50 ho 

W_ A. Zelnicker Supply C Hinges 
Hammer, # doz., 12 i $2.00 ; i 
ee, Fe E in, 2 i Blind and Shutter Hinges 
i «. $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 ‘in Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
$3.00; 24 .. $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; (Victor; National; 1868 0. P.; 
a2’ a "a ie Niagara: Clark’s O. P.; 
$3.8 Sees 0 in. $3.80: Clark’s Tip; ee. ) 
oval 36 = in, $4.00; octagon, | pe NO. 2.20000, $s 5 
36 in.. $4.00 += Doz. pair..... $0. 75 1.85 2.70 
— s Gon. °8 to 34 in., $5.60; Mortise Shutter: 
Adz “3a d \Z 36 in $5.80: (6. € P., O. 8., Divie, &c.) 
$7 80 ee - BOD te aronk 1 ™m 2 2% 
Pick. PY do 2 Doz. pair..... $0.70 65 .60 .55 
so iggy Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf 
Hs Y 1 falo, &c.): 
Bo ice Gun tee 1 ™m @ 
Hangers— Doz. pair.......$0.70 .65 60 
NOTE.- -Barn Door Hangers are qgen- North's Autematie Rlind Fixtures 
erally quoted per pair, without track, No. 2, for Wood, $9.00: No. 3, for 
and Parlor Door Hangers per double set SE ME nttin nt ecnuinendin ee 
ai agers oe. . Charles Parker Co......... a T0aTS*’ 
Reliable, Nos, 1 and 2; Alliith, No, Parker Wire Goods Co.: 


3: Allith Adjustable, No, 6; Be 


liahl 


Hale & Benjamin Automatic mine 


OO PAPOF DORR .cs cccaccosccecd 50% ML vols paseuddabenmebhenveemae 





December 


Hale's Blind Awning 
110, for wood, $9.00; 


12, 


Hinges, 
No. 


1907 


lll, for 
WSs cicadas 6x dsb Acdanccscs y 
ORT OC TRO TIAG ic ove cede ctccssscce<s 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind hinges, 


No, 1647%, #@ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
1, 'B., Raed Be: Pee coc ciciccss 75&5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter............. 75 
Queen City Reversible............. 15% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65 
LS 4b todays ehhossetengrsautans @ 5&5%, 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 
EC civ cadivlabesn te waa ore 75&5 
2 ie Oe eee: 75&10 
Tb CiVnactioneskeceeuneies oaths s 75&5 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
Ja Missakiusndkvehenenks d0on nant 


Shepard’s Double Locking 
Champion Gravity Locking. 


Pioneer . 
Empire ... 
W. H. Co. 





ee, TA, Boccess i ehehoubenesaan 

Gate Hinges- 

Olark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. ame: 
1 


WG, 0.0090 b 20 08% 


Mortise Gravity Lock 
&10 






Hinges w sith L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 


Hinges —_.- 
y 


. 1.40 2.05 3.80 


Latches on -70 .70 = .35 
New England: , 

With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.25 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$i.8i 
Western: 

RE NS go na achat ans doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 


Shepard’s or Clark’s 


Latches, Hinges only or L 


only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3 


Pivot Hinges— 


omemer Tres. PApGbs.c.ccccccvcsess 


Spring Hinges— 


- $6.75 @ 87.00 
Non-Holdback,Cast lron$6.50@$6.75 


Holdback, Cast Iron.. 


J. Bardsle 


aaekiee's. Non-Checking Mor- 


tise Floor Hinges............ 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 3549 


Bommer Bros. : 


Hinges and 
Latches 


1 0% 


} 


Bommer Ball Bearing Fioer... = 


Bommer Spring Hin 


No, 999 Wrot, Steel fold wae” 


gr. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co”: 
Chicago Spring Wiehe. acusaned 2% 
Tripie Knd Spring Hinge 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) ax BG 
Garden City Engine House... .25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 25% 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... % 
BE, . PERN vc cvencndugnsi vaced 25% 
NEE oe coc 8 Se cra a Sd 30% 
Columbia, # gr., No. * * 00; 
No, 18, $25.00 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, # = $12.00 
Columbian Hinges Lees Sita 60&10% 
SL, OE Scns wea viene 30 
Clover Leaf............. # er. $12.00 
CRORE, WOOT 2106... 500s cacksess<s 30% 
Floor Spring Hinges........ 65&10% 


Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless.. 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 


- 30% % 


Superior Double Acting Floor 


| ee eae eee s 40° 


Shelby Spring Hinge Co 
Buckeye All Steel” 


Screen Door........... ? er. 


Chief Ball Bearing 
D  sebkbpasniwaecacede cack 50° 


in 
Ball Bearing Door 


Bu ee Secinn Hinge Co. 
uperior Floor Hinges 


Wrought Iron Hinzes-— 


Strap and T Hinges, 
December 20, 1904: 


se oatcaeie le 5% 
No. pif ests Steel oe 
00 


éc., 


*Holdback 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


list 


Light Strap Hinges..50&10% ) *8 
Heavy Strap Hinges.. 605% = 
Light T Hinges....... 50% S 
Heavy T Hinges. Z ig 
Ertra Hvy. T Hinges. siat09 [ 
Hinge Hasps........! 8314 ¥ = 
Cor. Heavy a 6085 | 8 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T . 50610% x 
Screw Hook 6 to 12in. .1b.9%¢ 
and Strap. 14 to 20 in. .1b.$ 
22 to 36 in. .1b.8ig¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to 1 GROR. 6... s lb. 
WOMEN Cn is ixwda sedicee 1b. ae 
MRO Sen hae she Po 1b. 84 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 


M’f'gr’s list, price per gross. 
Pe sinew 1 16 17 18@ ) 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $89 $42 $46 | 
Jan, Onen.... 2% 28 $1 35 } 
Galv, Funnel. $8 58 58 56 | 
Jap. Funnel... 33 86 59 43) 
Masons’ Etc. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick. No. 162......... each $1 


Steel Mortar, No, 158 
Hoes— Eye 


10€5% 


each $1.5. 


Scoril and Oval Pattern. . 
604 nraeoe Me 10 x 


Grub, list Feb. 28, 190 


708 1014 95 10% 
































r size # doz. $4.00 | 

t Ne adison Sprouting Hoe, # doz., 

7 60410 
Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...,.. 
Madiso e isd bi 

cretsinger’s Cut Basy........---- 70&10% 

irren DR ccccanss orcas ve ceeveese 45410 6 
& C Ivanhoe. . 15&2 

;. B. 6 in., Cultive itor Hoe 3.4 
L., 6% in. eas 

me Wed ling err w do Si. net, ‘$4 35 

WW. & C, L’tning Shuffle “Ho ve, Hdoz.$5.25 | 

Hoisting mate 
see Machines, Hoisting. 

Holders— Bit— 

guiar, #@ doz. $24.00.........++. 45&10% 

Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 410%; Brass and 

ST, tvieeee caciasiveomeae 

Pullman ceeeceesecececceceeeseevereses 35% | 
Richards fg. Co 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos, 119, Sure | 

Grip saW0d Coehesececeenes 50 | 

Superior .-.--seeseereceeeeeeeeees 20% % 
File and Tool— | 
Nicholson file Holders and File | 
Handles ...-sseeecencseseeneees 334a@40% 
Fruit Jar— 
friumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
$10.80; BP OZ... .cecceeeeceeeeeeees 1.25 


yecember 12, 


Bc HH. Scowil....ccccccccccsccceecd Te | 

‘n. Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat 
Sie ee ee aioe n ern ewe reais 60% | 

Handled— 

VOTE. — Manujacturers are_ selling | 
ym tres list of September 1, 194, but | 


iny jobbers are still using list of Au- 
st 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
nk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2,00; No, 2 2, $2.50 
tar Double Bit.........sseeeeseeees $3.20 | 
, Madison Cotton Hoe... .7U&10&10 
Madison Crescent C ultivator wee, 


# doz.. &10 
eM “Mattock Hoes: 


Mac dison. ! 
Regular Weight #8 doz. 40&5 











Trace and Rein— 


Fernald Double Trace Holder, ® doz. a 
pairs $1.25 


Dash Rein Holder, 
Hones—Razor— 








Pike Mfg. Co,, Belgian and Swaty, 
U5 GOPTMAD.....ceecereeeeeeeeeeee 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading....-.-+ccesceeess 

Clothes Line, Reading List 
at and Hat, Reading.......-- 

Coat and Hat, Wriglhtsville.... 

Huruess, Reading List.....-+.+ecesees 

Wire— ; 

Belt eee ee Te Ve Sl se cteees 80 

Wire ; <s H. Hooks....743@—Z 

ee ‘sactal Clasp Wire, Coat and 

Hat, 70&10%; Ceiling..........- 70&10% 

Columbian Hdw, Co,, Gem....... T0&5% 

Parker Wire Goods Co., King..70&10% 

Wire Goods Co.;: 

Acme, 60&10% ; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 15%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 

Wrought Iron— 

Bow, 6 in,, per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50 

OOttOR,. x eceweass “doz. $1. 05@81. 25 










Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See W rought Gooda 
Miscellaneous — 
Bench, see Stops, Bench 
Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 
/ $6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
all sizes, per doz.$3.00 


Hooks, 
Bush, 


Grass, best; 


Grass, common grades, all sizes, 
COR ORS Ase aki 66 Secaeee 
WhiMetree .cscccce . . Lb. 5%@E¢ 
Hlooks and Eyes: 
BUG 6 9:4:4.0:00 8 6:00.08 GOG60E 10% 
Malleable Iron...... TOE 10% 
Covers Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 
BEY. ahacdbacevapecncedntnecs vienech 40% 
It. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks 
# doz, $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cuy und 
Shoulder ec tngeeteades 80&10 
Bench Hooks. “See Bench Stops, 
(orn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes-— 
See Shoes, Horees. 
Hose, Rubber- 
arden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition .......: ft. 5@ 6¢ 
-ply Guaranteed.....ft. 8@ 9¢ 
ply Guaranteed.....ft. wat}? 
otton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
LOE GING 665 ae ho wen t. 8@ 9¢ 
Fair Quality.........ft.10a@ule¢ 
i Sad— 
FOR ERE Pe. kannst 1b. 33V4¢ 
B. Sad lrons...... 1b. 84a3s%é 
irs. Potts’, centa per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....88 80 98 91 
Tin’d Tops....88 85 98 95 


‘ow England Pressing. 1b.3%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 


hards Mfg. Co Bar, 60&10% : 
CIO 5s. dos cvscqseuadbeneseecaesa 60 
Pinking- 

Pinking Tron@........... doz.60¢ 
trons, Soldering 

See Copiers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 

wert Mfg. Co,: 

Auto Screw......... 30&2%; Steel, 45% 
COMED ckctasceucsutceudeatede s046aees 50°, 





Te ge er eer eee . 
Kichards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...5u@1u% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 5% 
Ladder 
Richards Mfg, Co., Ladder Jacks. .50% 
Kctties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, & 00 WG 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 60% 

Corn 
Columbian Cutlery Co, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks......... 60% 
Withingt Acme % d $2.65; 
Dent, $2.75; Ad. Serrated 2.20; 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15 
Drawing 
Standard List 155 @I5410% 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46, 
2&7 
Jennings «& Griffin Nos 41, 42, 
66734742 
EE aa cnanatacatouent .6643@70% 
TUR ~ cnnddncndeenddhovoxncevashean 1643 
L. & 1. J. White. . .20&5@25 % 
Hay and Straw a 
Serrated Ldyc, per duz.$o.00@s.75 
Iwan’s Sickle kdge # doz. $9.50 
Twam's Serrated. o..ccscccvse: # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
ER oe. ahaa Soi doz. $$.00@8.25 
Wostenholm’s ..ccceeees # doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2\,-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro. $1.25 $1.40 
Curriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
gro. 40G45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door QPor. SOMO ces doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley 8 Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


caidas Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ledders, Store, &c.— 





Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable.......... 50% 
Lune’s Store. nd deh neseetmeene edie 25 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders 50 
Kichards Mig. ¢ 
Improved Noiseless, Be” Seiessas 50 
Climax Shelf, No. 3 
IGE, WHO, Wee iaiasccuctsvecsecces 
Ladles, Melting— 
L, & G, Mfg. Co, (low list -20% 
eee Me Wc cosy cee hiavcedss 40&10% 
RGAE cansdecndcucdccncccceaqoctnceed 60% 


Lanterns— Tubular— 


Regular, No. 0. doz .$4.35@4.50 
Nide Lift, No. 0.. doz 34.600 4.76 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.60Q4.75 
Other Stpyles....... pO 4k 10 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
ey Ware 0 oF wk es $4.25@4.90 
Latches— Thumb 


with screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Roggin’s Latches, 


Door 

Allith Mfg, Co,, Keliable and Alle- 
gator, 50).; Reliabie Cold Storage, 50% 

Crouk & Carrier Mig, Co., No. 101, 
# doz. $2.90 

Bichanés’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
Sb ceknuusarnnSevandaawdueusabeeanes 50&5 % 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127........... $1.50 


Leaders, Cattle— 





Smali........doz. 50¢; large, 66% 
Covert Mfg, Co,: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 
Sisal, 20, 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps 
Lifters, Transom— 
Wis. Ms Ges sonibedsninle 20 beGands <eaadeuawe 10% 
Lines— 
Wine Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
De OE acs oe eae $2.50 2.25 2.00 
oe ae $2.10 1.80 1.65 
Kumsu.. Cordage Works 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nes, 0 te 3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, 0, 
$6.00; No, 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; N 
i Bn ane sade teak aabee tabs <ue # 
Masons’ anes. wane Cord, 
White Cotton, No $1.50; No, 4 
$2.00; No. 442, $2.50 G59 irs, No 
$1.75; No. 4, %, 
Linen, No. 3% 50; — 3 ; 
i ES Ws os eed ncaddbealesne 
Tent and Awning Lines: No 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
Rentausedensacecebatnceunaes 209 6 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft. 
$2.75) 0) ft. $5.25; 10 ft. $3.15; 78 
t., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75; 
i Ui. MM tuidenadinacenengatised 20% 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
I DMO ca cividsccececnnen 40 
Clothes Lines) White Cotton.....20% 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 

Locks—  Cabinet— 
Cabinet LOCKS... os ccccccc cl 8314 % 


Door Locks, Latchgs, &c 
NOTE.— Net Prices are very often made 


on these goods. 

Reading Hardware Co........scsees- 40% 
re ee, I 6 os” wvene nacentacs 10% 
Padlocks- 

R, & E. Mfg. Co. Wrouxns Steel and 
Brass an pe snen esl aias 

ei Sash, &c. 

ve itent 

Bronze and Rrass, 55&5%: Crescent, 
60 Iron, 60 Window Ventilat- 
ing, 10&20 Robinson Pat. Venti 


lating Sash Lock, 3%% 


THE IRON 





AGE 


Patent Ventilating 
Sash Locks...... 





Pullman 


Lock.. 
Reading ; 


‘0 , 


Upr't, without Augers, 
$2.00 2.25 


Augers, 


com, 


Com, Angl'r, without 


$2. 25a2. 50 | 


Swan’s Improved...........-ssse+- 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4... 
Muiliers’ bails... 

Upright, $2.65; Angular, 


Snell's, 
Corking— 
Iuvincible Hand 





Power.. 
# doz. $18.00 


. each, $5.50 


Reisinger 


Fence— 
Fence Muctines 
Hoisting 
Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30 
Hand Hoist, with Lock 


Williams’ 


Moore's 


Moore's 
Hoist 


Cyclon. High Speed Chain 


Ice Cutting—_ 









Chandler's --12%% 
Wash ing 
Boss Washiug Macuine Co.: Per doz 
Boss N bi. Bntevieceqsecéveseosucoed $57 
oss Rotary........ e 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1.$57. 
Standard Champion No, 1........ $50 00 
SSandard Perfection......-....00.. $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets-— 
SOOT) 5s. cecdcncteess 55€£5@50 
Lignumvit@® .....6606. 4545@50 
Jinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOGS  cccaaesasee doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett lrou WOrkS....cccccccece eesces 50% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50% 
Keystone Wire as Go, 
Keystone 
IGOR .ccccctccece 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—~See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg, Co...........00. 20@25 %, 
National list Jan. 1, 1902. JU Y, 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. .33% 
Parker's Box and Side.......... 50& 10% 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co......++--+++- 
Motors, Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil.........ssseeeees+ 30 
LAPPINCOtl’S ..ccccccccccvccccccsecsecs WH. 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest.....ali sizes, $1.80G2.0 









CE eet tee ail sizes, $2.00@2.du 
Better Grade. .ali sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 14 16 1s-in 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CoOMEImemtel ccccccccecdéccccoaccocsees 60% 
Great AMETICAM. ...ccccccccccccccccces 70 
Great American Ball B'r’g, oew list.70 
CE MI ba dcaduccanntasconungesaund 70 
POUIMAPIVOMER © cccccdvceseccccecesczses 60 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 
SUK 1L0&5 
PURRRIEI, COR si cccusndectessanxces 5U 
Pennsylvania Horse.........cee0.« 33'49&5 
Pennsylvania Pony........ccccccses 4045 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel.......ccccse- 70 
Style B, Low Wheel... ‘ 20 
Style C, High Wheel, spel, list, 
T0& 
Style D, High Wheel, spel, list..70 
Philadelptia: 
Styles M., 8., C., K., T T0&10&5 
Style A, all "steel. 60&10&5 
Style E. High \W heel TUK 1LUAS 
Drexel and Gok 1 Coin, special list.40 
ED i ddatecacnambieestnddvensiaan 40&5 
DE encvudiidnediderecseneensbanbes 0&5 
36-in, Horse. wants .30& 10 
i Ss ved cebucen cepa adwan 30.%5 % 
ie a? eee peeseveeseieeell 
N aits— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
laneous - 8714487 410 


‘See Trade Report. 
re Uphoister 


Cut and Wire. 
Hungarian, 


ers’ &c. See Tacks 
Horse— 
No. G6 TT S 910 

Anchor ...... 2 21 D@ 19 18 40&5° 

Coleman ..... 13 12 12 ll ll net 

New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5° 

Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16. 109 

Western ...... , ... BD Bee 

Jobbers’ Special ‘Brands. . 

per lb.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
™m 2 2 3 in, 

Brass F’d.j5 65 60 .70 .. or 

Por. Head+s.. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 

See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 

Cold Punched: Off liat 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Heravon, Blank or Tapped .5.10¢ 
Square, BUk, C., 7. &d R...5.10¢ 
Heragon, BUk, C., 7. & R.5.%0¢ 

Tlot Pressed: 
ge! 5.30¢ 
FHleragon, Blank..........5.70¢ 
Bquare. Tapped. ...ccccce 5.206 
Heragon, Tapped........ 5.60¢ 

iin 

MeisbecesUresateanas Ib.. Ge 

he ie OU has ad qn arene ee lh., 6¢ 

Naw , Ih... 5é 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum. .2%@8¢ 


5 
$2.90 








1739 





Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 








Oilers— 

Steel, Copper Plated........ 75% 

Chase ur Furagon: 

Brass and UCopper.. -50€10% 
MO Sika 'a ccd w acte2 : 65410% 

Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 530% 

American ‘I ibe & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Caus........70@70&10 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60608105 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle... .80@35¢ 

Sprague, Wood Handle... .35@ji¢ 

Sardine Scissors. . $3 75@@$3.00 

Yankee Can and Bottle Opener, 
# doz, net, $0.7 Little Gem, 
# doz, net... (asdnsesacatand 

Ege - 

Hartigan Nickel Plate, @ doz., $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4.00, 

f acking— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
DOU eaterecnxacawhaues 20@25¢ 

Rubber- 
(Fair quality goods.) 

Mi ae ee are oe ail 11@12¢ 

A A A eae lia ie 

pS sy 3 eee ee 12a 13¢ 

Sheet, Pure Gum.... - ape 

DD ra ee pOa ve 

Jenkins’ ’9, # th, 80¢............ 25 

Miscellaneous— 

American Pucking...lb. 7@10 ¢ 

Cotton Packing...... lb. 1625 ¢ 

Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\4¢ 

Jute se aseeseececens lb. 4@ 4%t 

Russia Packing......lb. 8q@11 ¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........ GILT MATIN 
Kdwards, Royal Blue........... G5ATe 

Fry— 
Common Lipped: 

me scce 2 8 4 5 

Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 

Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Ws c06 sos Oe 1} 16 18 
Per doz....81.75 2.25 2.80 $.15 

Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestus: lb. 


Roll Board or Building Feit, 

6 to 30 Llb., per 100 8q. [t.3yto5¢ 
Roll Board. or Building Feit, 
3-32 and \%& in., 45 to 60 ib., 


| wl ee 6¢ 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 e 40 in., 

Pan GO MO b ss eves e sae sao¢ 

Per roil 

Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
Sa as¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lba, to » 
56a T0¢ 


Heavy weight, 40 Iba. to roli 


7 1@ 78¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
8¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% aq. 
ew ee Re $54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 eq. ft. 
OF GGteis ccc cance taxes $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 aq. ft.), ton.... 
$34.00@$38.00 
2 ply, roll 108 eq. ft........ 65¢ 
, Oe, 00k wee. 68. TE. ocean SS¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 
Sand and Emery— 


Flint Paper and Cloth.s0€400@—% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and Cl’h. 506 10@60 % 





Parers— Apple— 
Goodell Co, : 
Family Bay State......... #8 doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State.. + # doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ # doz, $7.00 
Turn Table rr seeeseee doz. $6.00 
White Mi untain. # doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Improved .-each $7.50 
Dandy ts each $10.00 
Eureka Improved each $20.00 
IOGUr GHNGMIOD: «i. ccrvevisczes each $20.90 
NE ee darn d SL each $25.00 
Livingston Nail Co.: 
Daisy metivanbhaes # doz. $4.00 
SS # doz, $5.00 
Rocking Table........ # doz. $6.20 


Reading Hardware Co, : 


Advance ccocescccess 4 G0, $4.00 

Baldwin eedegcesecees ca GGG Geen 

I eee og # doz, $3.25 

PUN TK cccncacteccacds # doz, $6.25 
Potato— 

NE cs cntéenevodduccessess # doz. $7.00 

White Mountain.............. # doz. $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 


List, Feb. 28, 1899.79410@7041045 % 
Cronk’s Handled Garden qMattack. 
# doz., No. 2, $2.60; No. 3, $6.40, 














cember I 


Saws— 
ins’ 
‘ircular seusdoncesvavecestccccasencees 
aM susceeusseccsveusecscess scant? 
Butcher SawS.......csccccccccceeses 50% 
FORR OUEB.. .crccccceccscvccccceccescaeee 
ine-BMan Croe® Cut... ccocccccecses 40% 
irrow Cross Cut...e.ceeseceeeeess 50% 
i: ind, Rip and Panel.......... 3545 % 
liter Box and Compass........... 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.............- 45% 
WOO SAWS. .ccccccceccesseccsces 40&10% 


ipin-Stepheus Co. ; 
Saws and Frames. "ae yaaa 


furnin, 

.mon Saw & Stamping Work 

Sterling Kitchen Saws..... $ae10&10% 
ston 8: 


Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth .507 


Band, 2 to 18 in. wide.........cce0 ’ 
Hand, % tO 1%....ccccccccccccccees 607%, 
CROBSSCULS .occcccccccccccccccccccccecs 452 
Narrow CrosscutS.....cssccscssesess y 4 
Miulay, Mill and Drag.....cscess- 50% 
Framed Woodsaws.........+sesee-++ BY, 
Woodsaw Blades......-..ecceeeseees 25% 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned............ 15% 
lang Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, 100, | 
1B, 120, 76, 17, B..ncccceccevcccccces 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, s 
0, 00, Combination _Suadeuns i 3. be 
Compass, Key Hole, &c...........- 25%, 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 30% 
E. Jennings & Co.'s: 

SSM TN cb.c6esn0cesetseserieenas 1643 % 
Butcher Saws......-++--sse0+- 2&7! 2% 


Compass and Key 


Hole Ly 





Framed Wood Saws........ 


Hand BAWB.cccdcccevcccccees 2 
Wood Saw Blades........... 334%%&T 2% 
\illers Falls: : 
Butcher SawS.......ccccceeseeees 15& 107% 
Star Saw Blades............s+0+. 15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 7 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... SEDER S 
Butcher Saws_ Blades.......... 35@40% 


Peace & Richardson's*Hand Saws...30% 


Simonds’: 


Circular TNR vc cnccwavccaccesesesed 45% 
Crescent Ground eee Cut Saws. .30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts...........- 40410 % 
Gang Mill, Mulay ca Drag Saws.45% 
Band SQW6......cceccccccccsccsscccses 50% 
ee rrr 25@B&7% % 
Butcher Saws.....ccsccereees 35@35&7 4 7 
Hand Saws..........s+e+s++ QB&T Ye 7, 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.. 25&T% Y, 
ES RR 40&7% 2 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemscn Mig. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.............. % 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..26% 
Disston’s: : 
Concave Blades.........ss.0.- cepeeeat 25% 
Keystone Blades........cssseeseeees 35% 
Hack Se) Brames......ecccceceees 39 
Simonds Pile os eu anbeeebenenitera 35% 
c. BE —_ 

, w ai, ‘ies. 115, i. 
Hack Sa aiiey 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete « 

Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... eras 


Grillin’s Hack Saw xeanees. Prat) 
Griftin’s Hack Saw_Blades.. 

Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&107 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. $08 108107, 
Power Hack Saw Machin 


Steriin 
aa i 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. “bx 
Victor’ Hack ‘Saw Blades..:.......++ 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames..........+ 40° 
Scroll— 
Barnes, No, 7, $15......+...+4 aseuves 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... to 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw. 
without borjng attachment, §18; 
with boring etracseuens. RE Y 
Lester, complete, ibesséresas 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, as and $4.00.. 
15&10% 
Scales— 
Family, Turnbull’s.. . .50@50&10% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 
hs. Sra wit vialatices Rie wes doz., $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
DN baie. 05 ae obs ke doz., $16.00 


Plain.$1.704 1.90 


Union Platform, i 
Stpd.$1.85@2.5 


Union Platform, 


tillon’s: 
BUreKa  .ncccccccccccccdvecesccesccess 
FAVOREES ccccuccccesesveccvccesess 
Crocers’ Trip _ Scales 





Standard Portables 


e Standard R, and Wag- 
GOD ekcidnsds rautbeachinasceen sacs 50&10% 
Scrapers— 
tor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
hor, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.50@2.60 
Nhip . Light, $2.00; weoey, $4.50 
‘hapin-Stephens Co.. Box.. nena 
tichards Mfg, Co., Foot............. 


Serews—Benoch and Hand 


ench, Iven, doz., 1 tn., $2.50@ 
75; 11%, $3.00@3.25 ; 114 .$8.50@3.75 
tench, Wood a 20204 10% 
land, Wood. . .%0&10@0é10€10% 
ipin-Stephens Co,, Hand.......... 
T0@T0&10&2% % 

-oach, Lag and Hand Rail 
ag. Cone Point...... TAME 10% 
Coach, Gimlet Point. . .75&04&5% 
FUN SES oie 6k nc Caw 704 10075 7 

Jack Screws- 

tandard List....... TO0k10@I5Y, 
[Oe DD: csidneguitccetee 50& 108107 

wett From Wotks........0.ccces. 70@75° 

Machine— 
ut Thread, Tron, Rrass or 
jronre: 

Flat Head or Round Head, 
5NM@50k10Y 
Fillister Head...... O@ 0d 10% 

‘olled Thread, F. H. or R. FHH., 
SRS 5 bSe cee heen s Vik 10% 

F. H. or R. H., Brasa, Noa. 
a 654 10% 


THE TRON 


Set and Cap— 


eee The NET, % 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

TOO Ao c6w sabe dne ey oa a 25% 
aS A eee TO 10ET MY 
Hea. Bd. Cap. ..... Mk 104M % 
Pe es I ae ew wean ee ETA % 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 60ET1Q% 

Wood— 
List July 28, 1908. 

Flat Head, Iron..... 8I14h5Q. . % 
Round Head, Iron.... .8545@. . % 
Flat Head, Brass..... 80d 5@.. 
Round Head, Brass. .77445@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze .72%45@. . 9 
Drive Screws...... 8TYk5@ Bi 9 

Scroll Saws-— 

See Saws, Scroll. 

Scythes— Per doz. 

Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 


Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 


No, 8 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. 
$6. 15@?. 25 
No, 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 
$7.00@7.50 
Bush, Weed and asia No. 2. 
$6.50@7.00 
Peet, NEO: @.csacacwes $8. 25@8. 75 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1. .$8.50@9.00 


Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. 


38.75@9 25 
Solid Steel, No, 6.. - $9.25@9.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Enterprise .......... Miveehieduheus’s 25@30%, 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Ors Aq. Tool Handles, Nos. 1, $12; 
2, 4 5, $7 50% 


$18 $12; 4, $9; 
Millers ‘ean Adj Tool wands: 
18 


, $12; No. 4, $i2; No. 20&10°% 


is Tool Sets— 


Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel # doz sets $9.00 


Sets, Nail— 
OG vb. a wanes or gro. $3 -m 75 
SE Pincccanacntintenads sn sanneek 4% 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # gro, siz 
40&16 : 
ETL. i cbteucacavenescens # gro. $9.90 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40& 10% 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10 


Victor Knurled Cup Pt... .®% gro. $7.50 








Rivet— 

DOS TOE. x 6. 4awas'as 76@75410% 
Saw— 

Atkin’s: 

Criterion ...... eocccce eeecscess +40 

PE bvncndcdaseceneeucatanned 40 
= Star, Monarch and Tri- 

IPD wee seesseeeeeers = seeeseseens 30% 
Morrill’ Ms. Bvacsdutnaccsnacd $15.00 

Nos, 3 and 4, Cross Ont... 2S 

i) ih Ms veingucwasecacnl x 

Nos, id, 11, 9%.. puentae 3 

No. 1 Old ‘Style. 

EE, ead inatavecisdxensovtad t 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 
ME iivdcnccseseceacad # doz. $4.50 
Taintor Positive............ # doz. $6.76 

Shaving 
Fox Shaving Sets, No, 30 
# doz., 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s.......... 
ree eng Knife— 
Pike Mfg. 

Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 

rea $1. 

Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 

re re $1 
Natural Grit Carving Knife ro 
Hones, is ishndeansnnae $3.00 (g 
Juick Cut Emery Carving 
nife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Koife 
Hones, @ doz..........ssc0ee 
Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 
Shaves, Spoke— 


eee .d02.$1.10@ 1.25 

EE oe ata ark-nte ewig card doz .$1.75@2.25 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....45% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 30@30&10 

Goodell’s, GOE. Ta BBocecccccecce 15&10% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best . $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good -$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, &c.: 


Best qualitu Jap... .70@70&10% 

Best quality, Nickel. 60604 10% 
Tatlors’ Shears....... joa 410% 
Acme Cast Shears. ....cccccccs: Sanat, 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 





E,W ccescasceccvest 30K 10&5% 
Grass .... . 50&10% 
Horse or Mule....... oocee SOMIOZ 
Tinners’ Gnine- 
Steel Blades........ 2045204 10% 


Steel Laid Blades 504 10@50% 





Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Ber ey 
Heinisch’s Snins.... 410% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s 2,0 to 
Mie nedscnenan ATM 
Niagara Snins. 40% 
3%; 


P.. S. & W. Forged Handles, : 
 & 410&10% 





AGE 


Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33%", 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears.....33's°, 
Disston’s Combined P runing ‘Hook 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00 25% 
ae 8s Pruning Hook only, ¥ doz., 

BRUNE: Kacksiess wae 25% 
John Henry Mfg Co. 

Pruning She - all an ee 40° 
Pr. Ss. & W. Ce . eens 40&10 
Columbian ¢C athens. Co.: 

Hedge, Wileut Brand -+ +. 60&10° 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 

60&10% | 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— | 
RUMI, savcccastsdbenseuddctecdeesuense 40° 
Bee a Ss ccnceeawdesudeckoneneaben 15% 

Sliding Shutter— 
REIL: ccc Wdadnatunduccnniaonensd 40° 
ie TN MC as tu nvgtdcdeneuencenues 10° 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge.... .65&10% 
Club, Rival, 65&5 First Quality, 
60&5 
Paper Shells. Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 


25& 10°, 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, 
2&5 % 

Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
GED CIDE « «c0cccscaxexslexceena? 25% 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; ae, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge. vaccn.ce< oases 
Challenge, Monarc h, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repe ater Grade. .20% 
Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 


33% &5 % 
Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium gyrade...........40&5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade 0€ 10410 % 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders........40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders, 40&5 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10 
Winchester : 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 410&5° 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10 
Black Powder 40° 


Shingles, Metal— Per §q. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 





Painted. Galv 
14 x 20.. ; $6.00 
10 x 1f4.. 6.25 
7 x 10 6.50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x 20 in... $4.25 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5,00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


DE a Wak ae.c cicw ad per keg.$4.10 

ng METRE RE per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes........+... # keg $3.90 

Shot— 

25-1b. bag 

POR MO 16. Bk ikianwwaas $1.95 
Drop, B and larger....... ?.20 
Buck ree eee ee eee 2.20 
 Aai-d.u sk oe a aol. eee 2.20 
RPP ie oa. c Ueee awaeeawe's 2.40 

Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 50 
Avery Stamping Co....ccccccecccess 10 

Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle........ $3.25 @ $3.50 


Wood and Mall, D. Handle 


$3.75 @$4.00 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation...... 
gro.$9 50@10. 00 
RE re 
per gro. $12.00@12.50 


Sifters, Aah 


Hunter’s 


Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, eac oh $3.25 
ee $39, 00 





Sieves, Seamless Metallic 


r—— Per dozen.- 
MOM .ccese 16 8618 = 20 
Iron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested . doz. $1.00081.05 
Mesh 2}, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 

Sinks. Cast |ron— 


Painted, Standard list: 


12 x 12 to 22 2 36 in 60% 

20 x 40 to 25 xv 50 in 50% 

25 x 60 to 2h @ 120 in 90% 
Barnes’ low list: 

Up to and including 20 x 3% in 50° 

2 x 10 to 24 x 50 in 45° 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers, 


Skeins, Wagon— 
IRS <5 atone ct eee WATE IOY 
Rteel * ae 0A 55% 


Slates, Gebeeins: 


Factory Shipments. 
“D” Slates 50GD50410% | 


Eureka, Unegrcelled Notseless 
6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless 6044 tens 45% 








1741 





Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 





Snaps, Harness— 
CE 6 eo xc canek« OG IE 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
Derby, 25°; Yankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
Roller, 30&2%. 
High Grade, 40%; she. 40% 
PE Fwinatuacusatebntdsilewmeuns casi B% 
Snaths— 


Dee. 6 «4.4: we 55 @60% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality... . 50k 10G 6045 % 





EE ree 60@60E 10 %, 

International Silver Co.: 

1847 Rogers Bros., 40&10%; Rogers 
G TRAM, ccc caren csccccegs 50& 10 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
TERED TNO, ie nee t ccs vccasecs 50& 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.........-..-- 60% 
Wm. HRogers & Son............ 60&10% 

Miscellaneous 

German Silver........ .60@60€5% 
: Tinned Iron— 

BO a ek diacera alate per gro .50@55¢ 

DOMNEE © x'c cs per gro.$0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Bardsley’s Spring and Check 

Chicag@d (Cell) cpeccccceccccacese 

Gem (Codl)..ccccccccccccccsccccccccss 

iy i eer rrr 

Reliance (Codl)..ccccocccccccccecs 

Btar (Coll)... cccccccccccccscescccsece 

Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ #8 doz ‘1 ‘i 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


1% in. and Wider: Per 100 lb. 
MONG eitasincedaca™ $4.75 $5.00 
Half Bright. - $4.75 85.00 
ts 3 ET Ee Tee $5.2504$5.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 

Ne e©2e2u..... per pr.49@52¢ 
Ig 23 @ 88..... per pr.wW@ie¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 
tional, WD QiBcccccccccseccce . -$12.00 

BtOPREIES ccccccceccesgacecssavcece Baw 

ren idelphia No, 1, @® doz. $12; No 

GRBs NNO, F, Tibi cccccccccecccccecss % 
Squares— 
Nickel plated. . | Liat Jan. 5, 1900. 


Steel and Iron. 

Rosewood Hdl. 
T-Bevels 

Iron Hdl. Squares and 
Bevels 404 10 404 104 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 


15 10@80 7, 
Square and 
GUk 104 10@70% 


try 
ry RES 


Rosewood Handle, 60&10%; Iron 
Stee GRE WevGhec ec cecscdvcccssesve 15% 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@$5.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
El sv «xn koe oo eee doz. $1.00 
ee Grae. « wicccscs doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind..... 1b. 6@644¢ 


Association list. . 
80k 106 10¢6 10% 


Electricians’, 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.15; Gal- 
WRNEIES Sin his btasiat@eaacton 


$2.45 
Poultry Netting Staples..... 
per ib. S4@3'4¢ 


Steels, Butchers’— 


Dick's ne 
Foster Bros. 





Steelyards— ... .30@30£10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ .50G@504k 10% 


Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock..25% 
Derby Fm Plates 
Sy Ml siancstechbastencenene 
pints Screw Plate 

Little Giant 

Reece's New Screw Plates... 





Stoners, Cherry— 
Enterprise 


Stones—Oll, &c. 


Pike Mfg. Co,, 1907 list: 
Arkansas St. No i, 3 to 5% in. 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in 
Arkansas Slips No. Benase sues $4. 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60 





Washita 8t., Extra, f to 8 in.50¢ }~+ 
Washita 8t., No. } 4 to 8 in. We | 2 
Washita St., No. 2 4 to 8 in.25¢ 

Lily White Slips... AR CLE RES We 
Rosy itindedbenceddéed We 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... 70¢ J) 
Wasbita Slips, No. 2..............- we 
India G2 Stones (entire list)....334% 


Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 


Stone, Double Grit............... 40% 
Quickcut Emery and Curendem Axe. 
Stone, Double Gri F 


Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. ti 
indostan No, 1, R’g’lar.@ mh 8¢ ) 


Hindostan No. Small..8 ine + 

Axe Stones tall’ Re Dabeeres : 

Turkey Oil Stones, Extra. 5t- , 3% 
Dla seg tiat eteetesa ects mae SF 


meer Creek Slips.......... --.40¢ 


¥ 
i Creek Stones. 4 to 8 in. 2¢ | 
ID Wibeiiecamesnzeschortehned be } 





eRe 


Steel Harrow 





Scythe Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Bi 


Black Diamond 8. 8..# gro. $12.00 ) 
Lamoille 8. 8........ 4% gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8S. 8.#? = $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..#@ gro. $6 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.2 oe. 7 

No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 37 

No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $4 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro 


Quick Cut eS Woe $10. 00 


Pure Corundum,.....@ gro. $18 = | 


CRARCENE 202 cccccccccsccccccvscce 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 | 


Kmery Scythe Rifles. 3 Coat, $10 
emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 


Balance of 1904 list ws.7 


Electro (Artificial), # gro, 


BEE.GD © ickcqccccescecnscccceveves 33°5 
Lightning (Art ‘icial), # = gro., 
ME wsheheowst  weaebsbeesteves 33% 


Stoppers, 6 >ttle— 


Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 


Steps— Bench— 


Alillers Falls......--.-++seecssesses 15&10 
Morrill’s, # doz.. Pe. 1, $10.00...... . 


Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.5 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 50@50&10% 

Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........++ ovsonsals 


Straps— Box— 


Cary’s Universal, case lots, ...20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carvet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Pointe, dos. 


60@604 10%, 
itis ok nals bea oe doz .$1.66 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Bon 


mer Combined. # doz. $6.00.....- 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co........ os &7* 
alty Co., list an. 






National apes 
1902 .. 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. : 


Superba, Crotch Mahogany..... $36 
. $33, 


Triumph. Fancy Veneers.... 


Parlor ae. Fig. Rosewood. 3. 00 
I . 7 


Elite, ungarian Ash 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mahogany. 
Ideal, Bird’s-Eye Maple 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, 


JAPAN onc c nsec ccccccccccsceccsess $22.00 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$20.00 
1.00; Jap. . 

0 





Crown Jewel, Nickel, $2 


Crystal, Glass Top.............+- 

Grand, 17 in, wide.............- $36.00 
+ ee $54.00 
Hall, 2 in, wide................ $60.00 


NOTE.—Rebates: Oc per dozen 


three dozen lots; $1 r dozen on_five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen 
lots; $2.50 per dozen on twenty-jive dozen 
lots. 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 
American Carpet Tacks. . .90€25% 
American Cut Tacks..... 90425 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks...... - 90425 %, 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .904€35 
Gimp Tacks. ........+++. 90435 
Tmoe TOOERs «. 0.2000 «nab 90435 7, 
Trimmers’ Tacks......... 9E25 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacke, 
Hungarian Nails.........80&10% 
Finishing Naitls...........+- 70 


Trunk and Clout Naiils...... 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 


Straight Weights. 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks 


HL 10@ INE 104 1045 % 


See also Nails, Wire 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Gal, Gasoline 
30 15 
60 50 

10 00 


Tapes, Measuring— « 


American Asses’ Skin ..509@—% 


Patent Leather........ 25@3045 %, 
Steel ero cere eereceeeece ss 1-345% 
Chesterman’s 252545 % 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin.........40&10@50 


Favorite, Duck and Leather 


3&5@5&10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 3@ 


%B&5%; Pocket, B@%45% 


Lufkin’s: 


Asses’ Skin.. 
PIED “bh cencsecenenechseeins lll 


Patent Bend, Leather. ...25&5@5&10% 
MMU Fvcprnncneakatccdosntciee 40@ 4045 ° 
33%@35 %, 


SRS Raedabsdeccchacdivbicdsucen 


Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Sapaunn’s Metallic, No. SL, 


dtbaimants Steel, No. 1038L, 
etc Sa Shs U0s <b an poker neenenckeonesa 3 


Teeth, Harrow— 


headed, %-inch and larger. 


per 100 Ibs. $2.75@$3.00 





| Monstor, Cross Head, &c.70&é2% 


sezezs 












Teeth, plain or 


For the Table of “ 


THE IRON 


Vises— 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
ar eee 80 331% 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire 

ee” eee ee ee 80k 1045 7 


° 


Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7inners’, &c. 


Tinware— 


| Stamped, Japanned and Pieced. sold 


very generally at net prices 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 


Ee & He FT. WRC: cvcccccccsccd 20@20&5 % 
Haying— 
Myers’ Hey Toois..........cccccscced 45% 


Miniature— 


Suite & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 
m, #@ doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50 
Gold PM cc cceuidekaesssetuneeced $2.00 


Saw— 


Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.. - 3585 % 
Simonds’ improved 





Simonds’ Crescent.......cecccceccesess 
Ship— 
Ae. Be U. J. Walbe. ccconccccvescocccces th 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G@$1.25; gro..... $11.50@12.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


Game— 
limitation Oneida.. .75@75&é1045% 








Yew Lule twGioko 
Uawley & Norton. ‘ x 
Victor 5@TE 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


DEE antenadecutus tiansacakane T5@75&10% 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85G@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, ®@ doz., $13.25..$11.50 doz, 
No. 3. Rat, ®@ doz., $6.50... $5.75 d 
No, 3%, Rat, #® doz., $5.25. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz., $3.85. $3.00 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, > doz., $3.00. $2.25 do: 


Oneida Community: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz....$0.60 


Out o’ Sight, Rat, # doz........ ) 
Easy Set, Mouse, @ doz......... 35 
Easy Set, Rat, # doz............. 1.00 
Wood Choker, Rat, # doz. holes. .12 
Premier Tin Choker, 5 hole, @ 
doz. TEAPS. 2... cccccccsceccccsccvces “13 
Trowels— 

}Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 2% 

SD, 2 OOREIIME, « onascchen c0cesetes 20% 

Disston_** Standard Brand ” and Gar 
tt EL. os. cubstenansdoneseeruliee 30% 

er: 8 Steel Garden proud, # gro., 

$4.80; 6 in., 
power. -Break ‘Steel *debace Trowels.. 


; # gro. $6.00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 


New York Pattern.............. 50&10% 

Western Pattern................. 604 10%, 

Handy Trucks..... pocecesas # doz. $16. 00 

DT. << 0 <secauekeihon eke # doz. $15.00 
McKinney Trucks.......each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........9 doz. $18.50 

Tubs, Wash— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per gross, 

No. 0 I 3 


Galvanized. $67 $79 $89 $99 10% 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flazr 7 wine: 
No. 9, % and \-lb. Balls. 23@25¢ 
No. 12, 4 and il, Bal’s .21a2%¢ 
No. 18, 4 and %-lb. Baills.18q@20¢ 
No. 25, % and %& -ib. Balls. 
ITM 19}4¢ 
No. 36, 4% and 1%-lb. Balls. r@19¢ 


Chalk Line, Cotton 

De Ri ous one cee % OO asic 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ib 
OPS Saale oon 3 is ede 11@19¢ 


‘otton Wrapping, 5 Balis to ib.. 
according to quality. ..15\4.@23¢ 
American 2-Piy Hemp. \& and 
4-3. Balie........ -1f 641s o¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-ib. 
ee sauWh Eb ww ae <% 4G 164¢ 
India 2-Piy Hemp, \4 and %-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine) .10% ait o¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Batis 


1044 1M4¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. Bails 
10@ ‘te 


2, 8. § and 5-Ply Jute 
EE Nee re haa 13\4@ 1hLo¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, \-ld. Bis. 47¢ 
No. 265 Mattress. 14 and %&-Ib. 
Balls, according to pa 

80@60¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10¢ 





Parallel 
Athol Machine Co.: 


2 o~ 


Fisher ‘& Norris 


F ul ton "ML ach. 








2 Lightning Grip... 
Ms Nees Falls Oval Slide Pattern éi&io 

Victor, 20@25% ; 
a: Scbupadiieneanseeoeaon sbi 4045 
X yombination a6 


Roc k Isl: and_ 


Saw Filers— 


picihien Saw C ee 


Wood Workers— 





Lightning Grip, 
Wyman & Gordo! 


Miscolianeous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. 
Massey’s Quick Action 
Vee 8 ee n 


Roc! k Isl a Pipe. 


Price per M. 


oes eaceecescconces 2% 


,lland ie $1. 70@1. 75 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww 


Country Hollow Ware, 


Enameled Ware: 


Covered Wares: 


Tinned and Turned 


See also Pots, 
Enameled— 


Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
jron Clad Ware 
Lava and Volcanic, 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea ae: 





‘api ene Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles.. 


PUND. dnb sud wsatbaneesesenacha 
Never Break Spiders 


Solid Steel Spider 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., $ 


Washboards— 
#e : 
t frame.$4.05 


lbouble Zinc Surf 


ary protector 





Current Metal Prices” 


see the First Issue 





December 12, 1907 


Washers—Leather,Axle 


DOME nccccncacees ROEM, 
POD <n bay Son alee e - 9aIIES 
Coil: %& 1 1x "1% Inch 


11¢. 12¢. 13¢. 15¢. per bor 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-6 % yh %& % 
Washers. . .$5.90 5.00 83.70 3.50 3.30 
The above prices are based on 
$5.50 off list. 
in lots less than one keg add 
l1g¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bowes add We 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 


Wedges— 
iE DONO. 6 eae sac eon lb., .. @3¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
CS Bi iv ovecccecsuccvcncta 30&2 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District......... $30.00 


Southern Territory .$24.00@25.00 
Western and Central 
Districts ........$25.00@28.50 


Wheels, Well— 


8-in., $2.22; 10-in., $2.88; 12-in., 
$3.36; 14-in., $4.80. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


eh sc ck <n e tad 721074 
6 A... ose t Wk 106 10 /, 
i SOs. 2045 254 TIk WE 1WE2% 
Seti siaesey -. «2747! 
Galvanized 
ROWE ss 4:00 gale kate 72 10 
Me POURS 5.csalnnrs Qaae MoE 1065 7, 
oS See ee Tok 1045 % 
nt OO BOs 6. aS OVS RR Oe 72, 
Og! | Aer aa Wk5EZY, 
OE eee. 65k 106 10 : 
Copperea: 
RPT ii Gare dinates 65k 104 10%, 
Bee BO<Gs 46s 6s a ane WE1045 
hy SAPP. 65k 104 104 10%, 
OT 80°06 ee ee TEI, 
fe ese eet ee 724k 121, 
Tinned 
ot een. B7EINEING 
Ls. Eee 17%4¢ 1b., base 
es veces ek saee S2¢.1b., base 
UES Bieel Wie. 2k ss seseiwn 50% 
Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned... .70&10% 
Grass and Copper........ G0E10% 


Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$2.10 $2.40 

Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 


Steel Wire Goods........ 90415 % 
Brass Wire Goods... .90@90&10% 
ivass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 

80415 % 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Pouitry Netting, 
8065 @S80E10% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.30 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Per 190 sq. ft. 


Nos 2, 24% & 3 Mesh.. $2.50 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh........ $2.75 
wa SC ON s'04o tks dxweabe $3.00 
mO.. 6 RIGOR. ockctenvicnen $3.50 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
W renches— 


Agricultural .........76@?5410% 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70410@5% 
Baeter Pattern 8 Wrenches... 


VOLS Q@0€ 10%, 
Drop Forged 8........ HGS ® 
Acme ososnepeeane 60& 10 


Alligator Pattern, 7 1 Va ‘Bull Dog. .70% 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S, 40%; Adjustable 8 Pipe, 
40%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright. 40%. 


MOOS). Mame NUS... cccccccsccccses 50% 
Combination Black............. - -40&5%, 
ReMREOG  PUROUOM. ..0cccecaccncancsie’ 50 
SNE wnecsvndscsesosapdalashatl 0% 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Bd. “Wk 10E55% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&54&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5 % 


Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40& 10&5&5% 
Coes’ ** Mechanics’ "’.. .40&10&10&545° 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&10° 
DE a staatiaanicpehsadecass ouceieante 70% 
SGT TE ncsdeccesseccesestenbsentaae 
DOMED) dc cdbncunhentneccensese tiewaeel 70% 
‘Vv & B. Machinist: 
TD Geen ch onuddcsscctacebasnitendde 50&5%, 
Less than case lots................ 50%, 


W. & B. Railroad Special: 


SR BI 53 dhnné06ddés00 te dd anckeaiie 5u% 
Less than case lots..........40&10&5% 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W., 50&10%; 
full cases sisas a <0 ra 


SUCHE sch ectese sss ténnseecutesanneuel 
Uwanta Wrench Ca,: 
Railroad Special, Iron Handle, 
40&10&5° 
OGner. Wrenehes. . cs cedectiss caida 50° 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain......... 50 


Wrought Goods— 


Staples, Hooks, &c., list Nore 
ij, °92. 


Zino— (Cask lots at mill.) 
Sheet......0....per 100 10., $7.00 


of Every Month. 





